AN ESSAY 


ON THE 

CHARACTER AND PRACTICED WRITINGS 

OF 

SAINT PAUL . 


CHAP. 1. 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS ON THE MORALITY OF 
PAGANISM, SHEWING THE NECESSITY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN REVELATION. 


HP HE morality of a people necessarily 
partakes of the nature of their the- 
ology; and in proportions it is founded 
on the knowledge of the true God, in 
such proportion it tends to improve the' 
conduct of man. The meanest Christian 
believer has here an advantage over the 
vol. i. b most 
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teneyfi heathen philosopher; 

r^ pWf L?I tlw * S ature of God ’ 

sieffy from what ne 'knows of 
and entirely from what is re¬ 
vealed in Scripture, he gains from those 
divine iHurefes more clear and distinct 
views of the Deity than unassisted reason 



could ever attain; and of consequence, 
more correct ideas of what Is required of 
himself hoth with respect to God and 
man. His ideas may be mean in their 
expression, compared with the 'splendid 
language of the sages of antiquity; but 
the cause of "the superiority of his con¬ 
ceptions* is obvious. While they “ go 

“ about to establish* their own wis- 

acrvaiiilj , . 

** doni, he submits to the wisdom of 
God, as he finds it in his word. What 
inadequate f views must the wisest pa¬ 
gans, though “ they felt after him,” 
have entertained ( fDeity, who could at 
best only contemplate him in his attri¬ 
butes of power and beneficence, whilst 
their highest unassisted flights could never 

i5 reach 
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reach the remotest conception.^of that 
incojnprehe^sibleJblfessifegj union qf 
his justice and Jfis mercy ti&pdmp. 
tion of the world Sy fcs Soh^Jl^p^e 
familiar apd iot4ligi^|4^|ejtn£»i illi¬ 
terate Christum. 

The religion of the^eetlans was so 
deplorably had' in its priifciple, that it 
is no wonder if their practice was pro¬ 
portionally corrupt. “ 'those just mea- 
“ sures of right and wronjj,” says^pcke, 
“ which necessity hadlntroduced, which 
“ the civil laws prescribed, or philosophy 
.« recommended, ''stood not on iheir true 
&foundation.** Ibey served indeed fo 
tie society together, and by fhgse h?nds 
apd ligaments promoted order and' Con¬ 
venience : but there Was no ‘C^vine 
command to make them r^sp^Ml; and 
there will natural^ barlit&e reverence 
for a law. Where the legislator is not 
reverenced, much less where he is ndt 
recognized. There ^ill also be Ii|fle 
b 2 obedience 
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obedience to a law without sanctions, 
where neither penalty is feared, nor re¬ 
ward expected. 

Previous to the establishment of 
Christianity, philosophy had attained to 
its utmost perfection, and had shewn 
how low was its highest standard. It 
had completely betrayed its inability 
to effect a revolution in the minds 
of men. “ Human reason,” says the 
same great authority above quoted, 
“ never yet, from unquestionable prin- 
« ciples or clear deductions, made out an 
«« entire body of the law of nature. If a 
« collection could be made of all the moral 
« precepts in the pagan world, many 
« of which may be found in the Christian 
« e religion, that would not at all hinder, 
« but that the world still stood as much 
“ in need of our Saviour, and of the 

morality he taught.” The law of the 
New Testament recommends itself to our 
regard by its excellence, and to our obe¬ 
dience 
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alienee by the authority of the Lawgiver. 
Christianity, therefore, presents not only 
the highest perfection, but the surest 
standard of morals. 

In a multitude of the noble sentences 

« 

and beautiful aphorisms of many of the 
heathen writers, there was indeed a strong 
tone of morality. But these fme t senti¬ 
ments, not flowing from any perennial 
source, had seldom any powerful effect 
on conduct. Our great poet has noticed 
this discordance between principle and 
practice in his dialogue between two 
great and virtuous Romans.'—Cassius, 
who disbelieved a future state, reproves 
Brutus for the inconsistency between his 
desponding temper and the doctrines of 
his own Stoic school: — 

You make no use of your philosophy. 

If you give way to accidental evils. 

Many of their works, in almost every 
species of literature, exhibit such per- 
b 3 fection 
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fection as to stretch the capacity of the 
reader, while they kindle his admiration, 
and invest, with no inconsiderable repu¬ 
tation, him who is able to seize their 
meaning, and to taste their beauties; so 
that an able critic of their writings almost 
ranks with him who excels in original 
composition. In like manner the lives 
of thqir great men abound in splendid 
sayings, as well as heroic virtues, to such 
a degree, as to exalt our idea of the hu¬ 
man intellect, and, in single instances, 
of the human character. We say, in 
single instances, for their idea of a 
perfect character wanted consistency, 
wanted completeness. It had many con¬ 
stituent parts, but there was no :whole 
which comprized them. The moral frac¬ 
tions made up no integral. The virtuous 
man thought it no derogation from his 
virtue to be selfish, the conqueror to be 
revengeful, the philosopher to be arro¬ 
gant, the injured to be unforgiving: for¬ 
bearance was cowardice, humility was 

baseness, 
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baseness, meekness was pusillanimity. 
Not only their justice was stained with 
cruelty, but the most cruel acts of in¬ 
justice were the road to a popularity 
which immortalized the perpetrator. The 
good man was his own centre. Their 
virtues wanted to be drawn out of them¬ 
selves, and this could not be the case. 
As their goodness did not arise from any 
knowledge, so it could not spring from 
any imitation of the Divine perfections. 
That inspiring principle, the love of God, 
the vital spark of ail religion, was a mo¬ 
tive of which they had not so much as 
heard ; and if they had, it was a feeling 
which it would have been impossible for 
them to cherish, since some of the best 
of thfii deities were as bad as the worst 
of themselves. 


'When the history of their own religion 
contained little more than the quarrels 
and the intrigues of these deities, could 
-,ve expect that the practice of the people 
b 4 would 
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would be much better, or more consist¬ 
ent than their belief? If the divinities 
were at once holy and profligate, shall 
we wonder if the adoration was at once 
devout and impure ? The worshipper 
couldj not commit a crime but he might 
vindicate it by the example of some 
deity; he could not gratify a sinful ap¬ 
petite of which his religion did not fur¬ 
nish a justification. 

Besides this, all their scattered documents 
of virtue could never make up a body of 
morals. They wantedaconnectingtie. The 
doctrines of one school were at variance 
with those of another. Even if they could 
have clubbed their opinions, and picked 
out the best from each sect, so as to 
have patched up a code, still the dis¬ 
ciples of one sect would not have sub¬ 
mitted to the leader of another, the sys¬ 
tem would have wanted a head, or the 
head would have wanted authority, and 
the code would have wanted sanctions. 

And 
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And as there was no governing system, 
so there was no universal rule of morals, 
for morality was different in different 
places. In some countries people thought 
it no more a crime to expose their own 
children than in others to adopt those of 
their neighbour. The Persians were not 
looked upon as the worst moralists for 
marrying their mothers, nor the Hyrca- 
nians for not marrying at all, nor the 
Sogdians for murdering their parents, 
nor the Scythians for eating their dead.* 

The best writers seldom made use of 
arguments drawn from future blessed¬ 
ness to inforce their moral instruction. 
Excellently as they discoursed on the 
beauty of virtue, their disquisitions ge¬ 
nerally seemed to want a motive and an 
end.—Did not such ■£ state of comfort¬ 
less ignorance, of spiritual degradation, 
of moral depravity, emphatically call 

* Plutarch relates, that Alexander, after conquer¬ 
ing these countries, had reformed some of their evil 
habits. 
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for a religion which should “ bring life 
<c and immortality to light ?’* Did it not 
imperatively require that spirit which 
should ** reprove the world of sin, of 
“ righteousness, and of judgment ?” 
Did it not pant for that blood of Christ 
which cleanseth from all sin. 

Even those fine theorists who have left 
us beautiful reflections on the Divine na¬ 
ture, have bequeathed no rule for his 
worship, no direction for his service, no 
injunctions to obey him; they have given 
us little encouragement to virtue, and 
no alleviation to sorrow but the imprac¬ 
ticable injunction, not to feel it. The 
eight short beatitudes in the 5th of Saint 
Matthew convey, not only more pro¬ 
mises to virtue, and more consolation to 
sufferers, but more appropriate promise 
to the individual grace, more specific 
comfort to the specific suffering, than 
are to be found in all the ancient totties 
of moral discipline. 


Those 
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Those who were invested with a sacred 
character, and who delivered the pre¬ 
tended sense of the Oracles, talked much 
of the»gods, but said little of goodness; 
while the philosophers who, though they 
were professorsof wisdom, were,not gene¬ 
rally to the vulgar, teachers of morals, sel¬ 
dom gave the Deity a place in their ethics. 
Between these conflicting instructors the 
people stood little chance of acquiring any 
justnotionsof moral rectitude. They were 
indeed under a necessity of attending the 
worship of the temples, they believed that 
the neglect of this duty would-oftend the 
gods ; but in their attendance they were 
neither taught that purity of heart, nor 
that practical virtue, which might have 
been supposed likely to please them. The 
philosophers, if they were disposed to 
give the people soi»e rules of duty, 
were overmatched by the priests, who 
knew they should gratify them more by 
omitting what they so little relished. As 
to the people themselves, they did not 
e 6 desire 
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desire to be better than the priests 
wished to.make them. They found prO- 
cessjons pleasanter than prayers, ceremo¬ 
nies cheaper^than duties, and sacrifices 
easier than self denials, with the addi¬ 
tional recommendation, that the one 
made amends for the want of the 
other. # 

When a violent plague raged in Rome, 
the method they took for appeasing the 
deities, and putting a stop to the distem¬ 
per, was the establishment of a theatre 
and the introduction of plays. The plague, 
however, having no dramatic taste, con¬ 
tinued to rage. But neither the piety 
nor ingenuity of the suppliants was ex¬ 
hausted. A nail driven into the Tem¬ 
ple of Jupiter was found to be a .more 
promising expedient. But the gods being 
ds hard as the metal of which the expia¬ 
tion was made, were no more moved by 
the nail, than the plague had been by 

* Bee Locke on the Reasonableness of Christianity. 

the 
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the theatrical exhibition; though the 
event was thought of sufficient import¬ 
ance for the creation of a Dictator! — 
What jfrogress had reason*^ to say no¬ 
thing of religion, made in the first metro¬ 
polis in the world, when a nail or a play 
was thought a rational expedient for 
pacifying the gods and stopping the pes¬ 
tilence. Nor does reason, mere human 
reason, seem to have grown wiser in her 
age. During the late attempt to esta- ‘ 
blish heathenism in a neighbouring coun¬ 
try, does it not look as if the thirty 
theatres which were opened every night 
in its capital in the early part of the Re¬ 
volution had been intended, in imitation 
of the Romans, whose religion, titles, and 
offices the French affected to adopt, as 
a nightly expiation to the Goddess of 
Reason for the cruettTes and carnage of 
the day ? 

Whatever conjectural notions some of 
the wise might entertain of a future 

state, 
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•state, the people at large could only ac¬ 
quire the vague and comfortless ideas of 
it, which might be picked up from the 
poets. Tlifi indefinite belief, irnmersed 
in fable, and degraded by the grossest 
superstition, added as little to the piety 
as to the happiness of mankind. The 
intimation 0 of their Tartarus, and their 
Elysian fields, were so connected with fic¬ 
tions, as to convey to the inind no other 
impression, but that they were fictions 
themselves. Such uncertain glimmerings 
of such a futurity could afford neither 
warning nor encouragement, neither 
cheerful hope nor salutary fear. They 
might amuse the mind, but never could 
influence' the conduct. They might gra¬ 
tify the imagination, but could not com¬ 
municate “ a hope full of immortality.” 
They neither animated the pious, nor 
succoured the tempted, nor supported 
the afflicted, nor cheered the dying. 

} 

The study of their mythology could 

carry 
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carry with it nothing but corruption. It 
neither intended to bring glory to God, 
nor peace and good will, much less ■sal¬ 
vation, to men. It was in\»nted to em¬ 
bellish the fabulous periods of their his¬ 
tory, to flatter illustrious families, by 
celebrating the human exploits of their 
deified progenitors; and thus to give an 
additional and national interest to their 
bewitching fables. What a system did 
those countries uphold, when the more 
probable way to make the people vir¬ 
tuous, was to keep them ignorant of re¬ 
ligion ! — when the best way to teach 
them their duty to man, was to keep 
their deities out of sight! 

It is, indeed, but justice to acknow¬ 
ledge, that i*ost of the different schools 
of philosophy held some one great truth. 
Aristotle maintained the existence of a 
First Cause; Cicero, in opposition to the 
disciples of Epicurus, acknowledged a 
superintending Providence. Many of 

the 
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the Stoics were of opinion, that the con¬ 
summation of all things would be effected 
by fire. Yet every philosopher, however 
rational in ipany parts of his system, not 
only adopted some absurdity himself, but 
wove it into his code. One believed that 
the soul was only a vapour, which was 
transmuted from body to body, and was 
to expiate, in the shape of a brute, the 
sins it had committed under that of a 
man. Another affirmed that the soul 
was a material substance, and that matter 
was endowed with the faculties of thought 
and reason. Others imagined every star 
to be a god. Some denied not only a 
superintending, but a creating Provi¬ 
dence; insisting that the world was made, 
without any plan or contrivance, by a 
fortuitous concourse of certain particles 
of matter; and that the members of the 
human body were not framed for the 
several purposes to which they have been 
accidentally applied. One affirmed the 
eternity of the world; another, that we 


12 


can 
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can be certain of nothing,—that even 
our own existence is doubtful. 

A religion so absurd, which had no 
basis even in probability, and no attrac¬ 
tion but what it borrowed from a pre¬ 
posterous fancy, could not satisfy the 
deep-thinking philosopher; —a philoso¬ 
phy abstruse and metaphysical was not 
sufficiently accommodated to general use 
to suit the people. Lactantius, on the 
authority of Plato, relates, that Socrates 
declared there was no such thing as hu¬ 
man wisdom. In short, all were dissa¬ 
tisfied. The wise had a vague desire for 
a religion which comprehended great ob¬ 
jects, and had noble ends in view. The 
people stood in need of a religion which 
should bring relief to human wants, and 
consolation to human^hiiseries. They 
wanted a simple way, proportioned to 
their comprehension ; a short way, pro¬ 
portioned to their leisure ; a living way, 
which should give light to the conscience 

and 
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and support to the mind; a way founded, 
not on speculation, but evidence, which, 
should carry conversion to the heart as 
well as conviction to the understanding. 
Such a religion God was preparing for 
them in the Gospel of his Son. Christi¬ 
anity was calculated to supply the exi¬ 
gencies Loth of the Greeks and of the 
barbarians ; but the former, though they 
more acknowledged their want, more 
slowly welcomed the relief; while the 
latter, though they less felt the one, more 
readily accepted the other. 

Alexander, though lie had the magna¬ 
nimity to declare to his illustrious pre¬ 
ceptor, that he had rather excel in know¬ 
ledge than in power, yet blamed him for 
divulging to the world those secrets in 
learning, which he wished to confine ex¬ 
clusively to themselves. How would he 
have been offended with the Christian 
philosophy, which, though it has myste¬ 
ries for all, has no secrets for any! How 

would 
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would he have been offended with that 
bright hope of glory, which would have 
displayed itself in the same effulgence to 
his meanest soldier, as to the conqueror 
of Persia! 

But how would both the monarch and 
the philosopher have looked on a religion, 
which after kindling their curiosity,*by 
intimating it had greater things to bestow 
than learning and empire, should dash 
their high hopes, by making these great 
things consist in poverty of spirit, in 
being little in their own eyes, in not 
loving the world, nor the things of the 
world. 

But what would they have said to a 
religion which placed human intellect in 
an inferior degree in the scale of God’s 
gifts; and even degraded it from thence, 
when not used to his glory ? What would 
they have thought of a religion, which, 
so far from being sent exclusively to the 

con- 
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conquerors in arms, or the leaders in 
science, frankly declared at its outset, 
that “ not many mighty, not many noble 
<e were called which professed, while 
it filled the hungry with good things, to 
send the rich empty away ? 

Yet that mysterious Hope which 
Alexander declared was all he kept for 
himself, when he profusely scattered 
kingdoms among his favourites; — those 
ambiguous Teaks which he shed, because 
he had no more worlds to conquer;-— 
that deeply felt, but ill understood hope, 
those undefined and unintelligible tears, 
mark a profounder feeling of the vanity 
of this world, a more fervent panting 
after something better than power or 
knowledge, a more heartfelt “ longing 
“ after immortality,” than almost any 
express language which philosophy has 
recorded. 


“ Learn of me” would have been thought 

a dig- 
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,-t dignified exordium for the founder of 
a new religion by the masters of the 
Grecian schools. But when tljey came 
to the humbling- motive of the injunc¬ 
tion, “ for I am meek and lowly in 
“ heart,” how would their expectations 
have been damped ! They would have 
thought it an abject declaration from the 
lips of a great Teacher, unless they 
had understood that grand paradox of 
Christianity, that lowliness of heart was 
among the highest attainments to be 
made by a rational creature. 

When they had heard the beginning of 
that animating interrogation, — Where 
is the wise ? Where is the disputer of 
this world ? methinks I behold the whole 
Portico and Academy emulousiy rush for¬ 
ward at an invitation a © allufing, at a 
challenge so personal: but how instinct¬ 
ively would they have shrunk back at 
the repulsive question which succeeds j 
—Hath not God made foolish the wisdom 

of 
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of this world ? Yet would not Christi¬ 
anity, well understood and faithfully re¬ 
ceived, ^jiave taught these exalted spirits, 
that, to look down? upon what is humanly 
great, is a loftier attainment than to look 
up to it r 

Would it not have carried a sentiment 
to the heart of Alexander, a system to 
the mind of Aristotle, which their re¬ 
spective, though differently pursued, 
careers of ambition utterly failed of 
furnishing to cither ? 

Reason, even by those who possessed 
it in the highest perfection, as it gave no 
adequate view even of natural religion, 
so it made no adequate provision for cor¬ 
rect morals. The attempt appears to have 
been above the reach of human powers. 
“ God manifested in the flesh,”—He who 
was not only true, but The Truth, and 
who taught the truth as 44 one having 
“ authority,”—was alone competent to 

this 
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this great work. The duty of submission 
to Divine Power was to the multitude 
more intelligible, than the intricate de¬ 
ductions of reason. That God is, and is 
a rewarder of them that seek him ; that 
Jesus Christ came into the world to save 
sinners, make a compendious summary 
both of natural and revealed religion ; 
they are propositions which carry their 
own explanation,disentangled from those 
trains of argument, which, as few could 
have been brought to comprehend, per¬ 
haps it was the greatest wisdom in the 
philosopher never to have proposed 
them. 

The most skilful dialectitian could only 
reason on known principles ; but with¬ 
out the superimluction of revealed reli¬ 
gion, he could only, wjjh all his efforts, 
and they have been prodigious, furnish 
“ rules” but not “ arms.” Logic is indeed 
a powerful weapon to fence, but not to 
fight with ; that which is a conqueror in 

the 
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the schools is impotent in the field. It is 
powerful to refute a sophism, but weak 
to repel a temptation. It may defeat an 
opponent made up like itself of pure in¬ 
tellect ; but is no match for so substantial 
an assailant as moral evil. It yields to 
the onset, when the antagonists are fu¬ 
rious passions and headstrong appetites. 
It can make a successful thrust against 
an opinion, but is too feeble to “ pull 
4£ down the strong holds of sin and 
" Satan.” 


If, through the strength of human cor¬ 
ruption, the restraining power of Divine 
grace is still too frequently resisted, — if 
the offered light of the Holy Spirit is still 
too frequently quenched, what must 
have been the state of mankind, when 
that grace was not made known, when 
that light was not fully revealed, when 
“ darkness covered the earth and gross 
• :c darkness the people ?” But under the 
clear illumination of evangelical truth, 

every 
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every precept becomes a principle, every 
argument a motive, every direction a 
duty, every doctrine a law; and why ? 
Because thus saith the Lord. 

Christianity, however, is not merely a 
religion of authorityg the soundest rea¬ 
son embraces most confidently what the 
most explicit revelation has taught, and 
the deepest enquirer is usually the 
most convinced Christian. The reason 
of philosophy, is a disputing reason, that 
of Christianity, an obeying reason. The 
glory of the Pagan religion consisted in 
virtuous sentiments, the glory of the 
Christian in the pardon and the subju¬ 
gation of sin.' The humble Christian may 
say with one of the ancient Fathers, — I 
will not glory because I am righteous, 
but because 1 am redeeufbd. 


VOL. 1 . 


e 
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CHAP. II. 

ON THE HISTORICAL WRITERS OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 

^MONG the innumerable evidences of 
the truth of Christianity, there is one 
of so rare and extraordinary a nature, a?, 
might of itself suffice to carry conviction 
to the mind of every unprejudiced en¬ 
quirer, even if this proof were not ac¬ 
companied by such a cloud of concur¬ 
ring testimonies. 

The sacred volume is composed by a 
vast variety of writers, men of every dif¬ 
ferent rank and condition, of every diver¬ 
sity of character and turn of mind : the 
monarch and the plebeian, the illiterate 
and the learned, the foremost hi talent 

and 
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and the moderately gifted in natural ad¬ 
vantages, the historian and the legislator, 
the orator and the poet, — each had his 
immediate vocation, each his peculiar 
province: some prophets, some apostles, 
some evangelists, living in ages remote 
from each other, under different modes 
of civil government, under different dis¬ 
pensations of the Divine economy, filling 
a period of time which reached from the 
first dawn of heavenly light to its meri¬ 
dian radiance. The Old Testament and 
the New, the law and the gospel; the pro¬ 
phets predicting events, and the evange¬ 
lists recording them; the doctrinal yet 
didactic epistolary writers, and lie who 
closed the Sacred Canon in the apocalyp¬ 
tic vision ; — all these furnished their re¬ 
spective portions, and yet alt tally with a 
dove-tailed correspondence ; all the dif¬ 
ferent materials are joined with a com¬ 
pleteness the most satisfactory, with an 
agreement the most incontrovertible. 


c 2 


This 
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This instance of uniformity without 
design, of agreement without contriv¬ 
ance; this consistency maintained through 
a long series of ages, without a pos¬ 
sibility of the ordinary methods for 
conducting such a plan; these unparal¬ 
leled congruiiies, these unexampled 
coincidences, form' altogether a species 
of evidence, of which there is no other 
instance in the history of all the other 
■books in the world. 

All these variously gifted writers here 
enumerated concur in this grand pecu ¬ 
liarity,— that ali have the same end in 
view, all are pointing to the same object; 
all, without any projected collusion, are 
advancing the same scheme ; each brings 
in his several contingent, without any 
apparent consideration how it may unite 
with the portions brought by other contri¬ 
butors, without ar.y spirit of accommoda¬ 
tion, without any visible intention to make 
out a case, without indeed any actual 


resem- 
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resemblance, more than that every sepa¬ 
rate portion being derived from the same 
spring, each must be governed by one 
common principle, and that principle 
being Truth itself, must naturally and 
consentaneously produce assimilation, 
conformity, agreement. What can we 
conclude from ah this, but what is indeed 
the inevitable conclusion,—a conclusion 
which forces itself' on the mind, and com¬ 
pels the submission of the understanding; 
that all this, under differences of adminis¬ 
tration, is the work of one and the same 
great, Omniscient, and Eternal Spirit. 

If, however, from the general uni¬ 
formity of plan visible throughout the 
whole Sacred Canon, results one of the 
most cogent and complete arguments 
for its Divine origftial, others will 
also arise from its mode of execution, 
its peculiar diversities, and some othef 
circumstances attending it, not so easily 
brought under one single point of view, 
03 — Does 
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— Does it not look as if Almighty Wis¬ 
dom refused to divide the glory of his 
revelation with man, when, passing by 
the shining lights of the pagan world, 
He chose, in the promulgation of the 
Gospel, to make use of men of ordinary- 
endowments, men possessing the usual 
defects and prejudices of persons so edu¬ 
cated and so circumstanced ? Not only 
the other immediate followers, but even 
the biographers of Christ, were persons 
of no distinguished abilities. Integrity 
was almost their sole, as it was their 
most requisite qualification. On this 
point it is not too much to maintain, that 
the writings of each of these men are not 
only so consistent with each other, but 
also with themselves, as to offer indi¬ 
vidually, as well as aggregately, a proof 
of their own veracity, as well as of the 
truth itself. 

Had they, however, all recorded uni¬ 
formly the same more inconsiderable par- 

ticu- 
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Oculars; had there not been that natu¬ 
ral diversity, that incidental variation, 
observable in all other historians y*— had 
not one preserved passages which the 
others overlooked, some recording more 
of the actions of Jesus, others treasur¬ 
ing up more of his discourses ; some par¬ 
ticularizing the circumstances of his 
birth, others only referring to it as a fact 
not requiring fresh authentication; an¬ 
other again plainly advertingto it by “ the 
Word that was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us;** and adding a new circum¬ 
stance by citing the testimonyof the Bap¬ 
tist to tc the Lamb of God, that taketh 
away the sin of the world j” —in short, 
had there been in the several relations not 
mere consistency, but positive identity, 
then, not only the fidelity of the writers 
would have been questionable, and con¬ 
cert and design justly have been sus¬ 
pected, but we should in effect have had 
only the testimony of one Gospel instead 
of four. 

c 4 


But 
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But to pass to other evidences of 
truth. — The manner in which these 
writers speak of themselves, is at once a 
proof of their humility and of their vera¬ 
city. The conversion of Saint Matthew is 
slightly related by himself, and in the most 
modest terms. He simply says, speak¬ 
ing in the third person, “ Jesus saw a 
man named Matthew, and saith unto him. 
Follow me; and he arose and followed 
him : and as Jesus sat at meat in the 
house, many publicans and sinners came 
and sat down with him Not a word 
is said of a sacrifice so honourable to him¬ 
self, and so generously recorded by Saint 
Luke in those words, he left all , and fol¬ 
lowed him ; not a word of the situation he 
renounced at the first call of the Master, 
and which appears to have been lucra¬ 
tive from “ the great feast he made for 
him in his own house, and the great com¬ 
pany of publicans and others who sat 
down with himt.” Saint Luke relates only 

f Matthew, ch. g. f St. Luke, ch. 5. 

his 
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his hospitality; Saint Matthew, as if to. 
abase himself the more, describes only 
the sinners which made up his society 
previous to his conversion. 

These sober recorders ofevents the most 
astonishing, are never carried away, by the 
circumstances they relate, into any pomp 
of diction, into any use of superlatives. 
There is not, perhaps, in the whole Gos¬ 
pel a single interjection, not an exclama¬ 
tion, not any artifice to call the reader’s 
attention to the marvels of which the' 
relaters were the witnesses. Absorbed 
in their holy task, no alien idea presents 
itself to their mind: the object before 
them fills it. They never digress, are 
never called away by the solicit¬ 
ations of vanity, or the suggestions of 
curiosity. No image starts up to divert 
their attention. There is, indeed, in 
the Gospels, much imagery, much allu¬ 
sion, much allegory, but they proceed 
c 5 from 
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from their Lord, and are recorded as 
his. The writers never fill up the inter¬ 
vals between events. They leave circum¬ 
stances to make their own impression, 
instead of helping out the reader by any 
reflections of their own. They always 
feel the holy ground on which they stand. 
They preserve the gravity of history and 
the severity of truth, without enlarging 
the outline or swelling the expression. - 

The Evangelists all agree in this 
most unequivocal character of veracity, 
that of criminating themselves. They 
record their own errors and offences with 
the same simplicity with which they relate 
the miracles and sufferings of their Lord. 
Indeed their dulness, mistakes, and 
failings are so intimately blended -with 
his history, by their continual demands 
upon his patience and forbearance, as to 
make no inconsiderable or unimportant 
part of iL 
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Tins fidelity is equally admirable both 
in the composition and in the preserv¬ 
ation of the Old Testament, a book which 
every where testifies against those whose 
history it contains, and not seldom 
against the relators themselves. The 
author of the Pentateuch proclaims, in 
the most pointed terms, the ingratitude 
of the choseH people towards God. He 
prophecies that they will go on filling up 
the measure of their offences, calls hea¬ 
ven and earth to witness against them 
that lie has delivered his own soul, declares 
that as. they have worshipped gods which 
were no gods, God will punish them by 
calling a people who were no people. 
Yet this book, so disgraceful to their na¬ 
tional character, this register of their 
own offences, they would rather die than 
lose. “ This, 5 -" says the admirable Pascal, 
1C is an instance of integrity which has no 
example in the world, no root in nature." 
In the Pentateuch and the Gospels, 
therefore, these parallel, these un- 
c 6 . equalled 
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equalled instances of sincerity, are incon¬ 
trovertible proofs of the truth of both. 

It is obvious that the impression which 
was to be made should owe nothing to 
the skill, but every thing to the vera¬ 
city of the writers. They never tried to 
improve upon the doctrines or the re¬ 
quirements of their Master, by mixing 
their own wisdom with them. Though 
their views were not clear, their obedi¬ 
ence was implicit. It was not, however, 
a mere mechanical obedience, but an un¬ 
disputing submission to the Divine teach¬ 
ing. Even at the glorious scene of the 
Transfiguration their amazement did not 
get the better of their fidelity. There 
was no vain impatience to disclose the 
wonders which had passed, andofw'hich 
they had been allowed the honour of 
being witnesses. Though they inserted 
it afterwards in their narrations, “ (hey, 
as they were commanded, kept it close, 
and told no man in those days what they 
had seen.” 


The 
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The simplicity of the narrative is 
never violated ; there is even no pane¬ 
gyric on the august person they comme¬ 
morate, not a single epithet of com¬ 
mendation. When they mention an 
extraordinary effect of his divine elo¬ 
quence, it is history, not eulogy, that 
speaks. They say nothing of their own 
admiration ; it is “ the people who were 
astonished at the gracious words which 
proceeded out of his mouth.” Again, 
it was “ the multitudes marvelled, saving, 
it was never so seen in Israel.” Again, 
it was the officers, not the writer, who 
said, “ never man spake like this man.” 

In recording tiie most stupendous 
events, we are never called to an exhi¬ 
bition of their own pity, or their own 
wonder, or their own admiration. In 
relating the most soul-moving circum¬ 
stances, there is no attempt to be pathe¬ 
tic, np aim to work up the feelings of the 
reader, no appeal to his sympathy, no 
studied finish, no elaborate excitement. 

Jesus 
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Jesus wept $— no comment. He is hun¬ 
gry;—no compassion escapes them. He 
is transfigured ; — no expression of asto¬ 
nishment. He is agonized ; — the nar¬ 
rative does not rise in emphasis. He is 
betrayed — no execration of the be¬ 
trayer- He is condemned ; — no anim¬ 
adversions mi the iniquitous judge; 
while their own denial and desertion are 
faithfully recorded. He expires; — no 
remark on the tremendous catastrophe,, 
no display of their own sorrow. Facts 
alone supply the void ; and what facts r 
The earth quakes, the sun is eclipsed, 
the graves give up their dead. In such 
a history, it is very true, fidelity was 
praise, fact was glory. And yet, ifj. 
on the one hand, there were no need of 
the rhetorician’s art to embellish the tale, 
what mere rhetoricians could have ab¬ 
stained from using it ? 

Thus, it seems obvious, that unlettered 
men were appointed to this great work, in 
order that the success of theGospel might 

not 
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not be suspected of owing any thing to 
natural ability, or to splendid attainment. 
This arrangement, while it proves the as¬ 
tonishing progress of Christianity to have 
been caused by its own energy, serves 
to remove every just suspicion of the 
contrivance of fraud, the collusions of 
interest, or the artifices of inven¬ 
tion. 

Had the first apostles been men of 
genius, they might have injured the pu¬ 
rity of the Gospel by bringing their 
ingenuity into it. Had they been men 
of learning, they might have imported 
from the schools of Greece and Rome, 
each from his own sect, some of its pecu¬ 
liar infusions, and thus have vitiated the 
simplicity of the Gospel. Had they been 
critics and philosophers, there might 
have been endless debates which part of 
Christianity was the power of God, and 
which the result of man’s wisdom. Thus, 
though corruptions soon crept into the 

church. 
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church, yet no impurities could reach 
the Gospel itself. Some of its teachers 
became heretical, but the pure word re¬ 
mained unadulterated. However the 
philosophizing or the Judaizing teachers 
might subsequently infuse their own er¬ 
rors into their own preaching, the Gospel 
preserved its own integrity. They might 
mislead their followers, but they could 
not deteriorate the New Testament. 

It required different gifts to promul¬ 
gate and to maintain Christianity. The 
Evangelists did not so much attempt to 
argue the truth of the Redeemer’s doc¬ 
trines, as practically to prove that they 
were of Divine origin. If called on for 
a defence, they worked a miracle. If 
they could not produce a cogent argu¬ 
ment, they could produce a paralytic 
walking. If they could not open the 
eyes of the prejudiced, they could open 
those of the blind. Such attestation was 
to the eye-witnesses, argument the most 
13 unan- 
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unanswerable. The most illiterate per¬ 
son could judge of this species of evi¬ 
dence so peculiar to Christianity. He 
could know whether he saw a sick 
man restored to life by a word, or a 
lame man take up his bed and walk, 
or one who had been dead four days, 
-instantly obey the call, — “Lazarus, 
come forth !” About a sentiment there 
might be a diversity of suffrages j about 
an action which all saw, all could enter¬ 
tain but one opinion. The caviller might 
have refuted a syllogism, and a fallacy • 
might have imposed on the multitude, 
but no sophistry could counteract ocular 
demonstration. 

But as God does nothing in vain, so 
he never employs irrelevant instruments 
or superfluous metffis. He therefore 
did not see fit to be at the expence of 
a perpetual miracle,to maintain and carry 
on that church which he had thought 
proper to establish by miraculous powers. 
When, therefore, the Gospel was im¬ 
mutably 
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mutably fixed on its own eternal basis, 
and its truth unimpeachably settled by 
the authentic testimony of so many eye¬ 
witnesses to the life, death, and resurrec¬ 
tion of Jesus ; a writer was brought for¬ 
ward, contemporary, but not connected, 
with them. Not only was he not confede¬ 
rate with the first institutors of Christi¬ 
anity but so implacably hostile was he 
to them, that he had assisted at the 
death of the first martyr. 

As the attestation of one notorious 
enemy in favour of a cause, is considered 
equivalent to that of many friends ; thus 
did thisdistinguishedadversaryseemtobe 
raised up to confirm and ratify all the truths 
he had so furiously opposed ; to become 
the most able advocate of thecause he had 
reprobated, the most powerful champion 
of the Saviour he had vilified. He was 
raised up to unfold more at large those 
doctrines which could not be so explicitly 
developed iirtfte historical portions, while 
aniramediate revelation from heaven sup¬ 
plied 
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plied to him the actual opportunities and 
advantages which the Evangelists had 
enjoyed. Nothing short of such a Divine 
communication could have placed Saint 
Paul on a level with the other apostles; 
had he been taught of man, he must 
have been inferior to those who were 
taught of Jesus. 

For Saint Paul had not the honor to be 
the personal disciple of his Lord. His 
conversion and preaching were subse¬ 
quent to the illumination of the Gospel; 
an intimation possibly, that though reve¬ 
lation and human learning should not be 
considered as sharing between them the 
work of spiritual instruction, yet that 
human learning might henceforward be¬ 
come a valuable adjunct, and a most 
suitable, though subordinate accessory 
in maintaining the cause of that Divine 
truth which it had no hand in estab¬ 
lishing. 


The 
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The, ministry of Paul was not to be 
circumscribed, as that of his immediate 
precursors had been, by the narrow li¬ 
mits of the Jewish church. As he was 
designated to be the Apostle of the Gen¬ 
tiles, as he was to bear his testimony 
before rulers and scholars; as he was to 
carry his mission into the presence’ of 
“ kings, and not to be ashamed,”—it 
pleased Infinite Wisdom, which always 
fits the instrument to the work, and the 
talent to the exigence, to accommodate 
most exactly the endowments of Paul to 
the demands that would be made upon 
them ; and as Divine Providence caused 
Moses to acquire in Egypt the learning 
which was to prepare him for the legis¬ 
lator of a people so differently circum¬ 
stanced, it pleased the same Infinite 
Wisdom to convey to Paul, through the 
mouth of a Jewish teacher, the know¬ 
ledge he was to employ for the Gentiles, 
and to adapt his varied acquirements to 
the various ranks, characters, prejudices, 

and 
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and local circumstances of those before 
whom he was to advocate the noblest 
cause ever assigned to man. 

Of all these providential advantages 
he availed, himself with a wisdom, apt¬ 
ness, and appropriateness, without a pa¬ 
rallel ; —a wisdom derived from that Di¬ 
vine Spirit which guided all his thoughts, 
words, and actions; and with a teachable¬ 
ness which evidently proved that he was 
never disobedient to (he heavenly vision. 

Indeed it seemed necessary, in order 
to demonstrate that the principles of 
Christianity are not unattainable, nor its 
precepts impracticable, that the New 
Testament should, in some part, present 
to us a full exemplification of its doc¬ 
trines and of its spirit; iliat they should, 
to produce their practical effect, be em¬ 
bodied in aforhi purely human,—for the 
character of the founder of its religion is 
deified humanity. Did the Scriptures 

present 
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present no" such exhibition, infidelity 
might have availed itself of the omission, 
for the purpose of asserting that Christi¬ 
anity was only a bright chimeragfa beau¬ 
tiful fiction of the imagination ; and 
Plato’s fair idea might have been brought 
into competition with the doctrines of the 
Gospel. But in Saint Paul is exhibited 
a portrait which not only illustrates its 
Divine truth, but establishes its moral 
efficacy ; a portrait entirely free from 
any distortion in the drawing, from any 
extravagance in the colouring. 

It is the representation of a man strug¬ 
gling with the sins and infirmities natural 
to man j yet habitually triumphing over 
them by that Divine grace which had first 
rescued him from prejudice, bigotry, and 
unbelief. It represents him resisting, not 
only such temptations as are common to 
men, but surmounting trials to which no 
other man was ever called ; furnishing in 
his whole practice not only an instructor, 

but 
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but a model; shewing everywhere in his 
writings, that the same offers, -the same 
supports, the same victories, are tender¬ 
ed to every suffering child of mortality,— 
that the waters of eternal life are not re¬ 
stricted to prophets and apostles, but are 
offered freely to every one that thirsteth, 
— offered without money and without 
price. 
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the interest his history demands, from*" 
the commencement his trials at Da¬ 
mascus to his last deliverance from «hip- 
wreck$ibd left him preaching■ in his own 
hired house at Rome, without feeling as if 
he had abruptly lost sight of some one 
very dear to him, without sorrowing that 
they should see his face no more, with¬ 
out indulging a wish thatrthe intercourse 
could have been carried on to the end, 
though that end were martyrdom. 

Such readers, and perhaps only such, 
will rejoice to renew their acquaintance 
with this very chiefest of the apostles ; not 
indeed in the communication of subse¬ 
quent facts, but of important principles j 
not in the records of the biographer, but 
in the doctrines of the saint. In fact, to 
the history of Saint Paul in the Sacred 
Oracles succeed his Epistles. And these 
Epistles, as if through design, open with 
that “ to the beloved of Gbd called to be 
saints” in that very city, the mention of; 

vol. i. d his 
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His residencein which, concludes the pre¬ 
ceding narrative. 

Had the Sacred Canon closedthe 
evangelical narrations, had it not been 
determined in the counsels of Divine 
Wisdom, that a subsequent portion of 
inspired Scripture in another form, 
should have been added to the histo- 
rital portions, that the Epistles should 
have conveyed to tis the results of the 
mission and the death of Christ* how 
immense would have been the disadvan¬ 
tage, an$yiow irreparable the loss! May 
we presume to add, how much less per¬ 
fect would have been our view of the 
scheme of Christianity, had the New 
Testament been curtailed of this import¬ 
ant portion of religious and practical 
instruction. 

We should indeed have felt the same 
adoring gratitude for the benefits of the 
Redeemer, but we should have been in 

com- 
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comparative ignorance of the event* 
consequent upon his resurrection. : We 
should have been totally at a loss to 
knowi^how and by whom the first 
Christian churches were founded} how 
they were conducted, and what was their 
progress. We should have had but a 
slender notion of the manner in which 
Christianity was planted, and how won¬ 
derfully it flourished in the heathen soil. 
Above all, we .should have been deprived 
of that' divine instruction, equally the 
dictate of the Holy Spirit, with which 
the Epistles abound; or, which would' 
have "been worse than ignorhp^ ,unin¬ 
spired men, fanatics, or impostors would 
have attached to the Gospel their 
glosses, conceits, errors, and misinter¬ 
pretations.. We should Have been turned 
over for information to some of those 
spurious gospels, and mdre than doubt¬ 
ful epistles, of which mention is made 
in the early part of ecclesiastical history. 
What attempts might have been made by 
d 2 such 
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such writers to amuse curiosity with A 
sequel of the history of the persons 
nathed m the New Testament! How 
might they have misled us by unprofit¬ 
able details of the Virgin Mary, or of 
Joseph of Arimathea i 

, What legends might have been in¬ 
vented, what idolatry even might have 
been incorporated with the true worship 
of God; what false history appended to 
the authentic record! Not only is th^ 
Divine Wisdom manifest in carrying on 
through the, Epistles a confirmation of 
the spirit and flower of Christianity, but 
the same .design is no less apparent in 
closing the book with the Apocalypse,— 
a writing which contains the testimony of 
the last surviving disciple of Jesus in 
extreme old age, to which he seems, to 
have been providentially preserved for 
thO very purpose of protecting the Gospel 
from innovations which were beginning 
to corrupt it. 

n The 
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The narratives of the Evangelists 
would indeed have remained perfect in 
themselves, even without the Epistles; 
but ahver could its truths have been so 
clearly understood, or its doctrines so 
fully developed, as they now are. Our 
Saviour himself intimated, that there 
would be a more full and complete 
knowledge of his doctrines, after he had 
ceased to deliver them, than there was 
at the time. How indeed could the 
doctrine of the atonement, and of par¬ 
don through his blood, have been so 
explicitly set forth during his life, as 
they afterwards were in the Epistles, 
especially in those of Saint Paul ? 

Saint Luke at the opening of the Acts 
of the Apostles, referring the friend to 
whom he inscribes it, to his “ former 
Treatise of all that Jesus began to do, 
and to'teach, till he was taken up, after 
that he had through the Holy Ghost 
given commandment to the Apostles,’* 
d 3 seems 
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seems plainly to indicate^ that the doing 
and the teaching were to be carried on 
by them. All their doubts were at length 
removed. They had now a plenary 
conviction of. the divinity of Christ’s 
person, and of the dignity of his mis¬ 
sion. They had now witnessed his glo¬ 
rious resurrection and ascension, and 
the coming of the Holy Ghost. They 
had attained the fullest assurance of 
the truths they Were to proclaim, and 
bad had time to acquire the completes 
certainty of their moral efficacy on the 
heart and life. 

,. v It was therefore ordained by that 
Wisdom which cannot err, that the Apos¬ 
tles, under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, should work up all the documents 
of the anterior Scriptures into a more 
systematic form j—that they should more 
fully unfold their doctrines, extract the 
■ ^epceof their separate maxims, collect 
tbeSeattered rays of spiritual light into 
16 a focus, 
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a focus, and blend the whole into one 
complete body? 

The Epistles, therefore, are an ines¬ 
timable appendix to the Evangelists. 
The memoir, which contains the actions 
of the Apostles, the work of an Evan¬ 
gelist also, stands between these two 
portions of the New Testament. Thus, 
no chasm is left, and theimportant events, 
which this connecting link supplies,— 
particularly the descent of the Holy Spi¬ 
rit, the emblematic vision of Saint Petef, 
and the conversion and apostleship of 
Saint Paul,— naturally prepare the mind 
lor that full and complete commentary 
on the historical books, which the JSpis- 
ties, more especially those of Saint Paul, 
present to us. 

Saint Eaul was favoured with a parti¬ 
cular revelation, a personal disclosure to 
him of the truths withy which the other 
disciples were previously acquainted. 

d 4 " ' ' This 
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This special distinction placed Paul on 
a level with bis precursors. Though, 
in point of fact, he added nothing to the 
Gospel revelation, and in point of Joe- 
trine he only gave a larger exposition of 
truths previously communicated, of duties 
already enjoined, yet here was the war¬ 
rant of his teaching, the broad seaTof 
his apostleship. And unless we fall 
into the gross error of insisting that the 
Epistles in general would not equally 
be given by Inspiration with other parts 
of the New Testament, I see not how 
any can withhold, from the Epistles of 
Saint Paul in particular, that reverence 
which they profess to entertain for the 
entire letter of revelation. 

It is a hardship to which all writers on 
subjects exclusively religious are liable, 
that if, while they are warmly pressing 
some grej£ and important point, they 
omit, at the sagne time, to urge some 
other point of great moment also, which 
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they equally believe, but which they, can¬ 
not in that connection introduce without 
breaking in on their immediate train of 
argument, they are accused of rejecting 
what they are obliged to overlook, though 
in its proper place they fiave repeatedly 
insisted upon that very truth; nay, though 
the whole tendency of their writings 
shews their equal faith in the doctrine 
they are said to have neglected. To 
this disingenuous treatment, amongst 
other more serious attacks upon'his cha¬ 
racter, no author has been more obnox¬ 
ious than the Apostle Paul. It has been 
often intimated, that in dwelling ori the 
efficacy of the death of Christ, he lias 
not urged with sufficient frequency and 
energy the importance of Christian prac¬ 
tice. He seems himself to have fore¬ 
seen the probability of this repfoach, 
and has accordingly provided against the 
consequence that would be drawn froni 
his positions, if taken separately. It 
would be an endless task to cite the pas, 
» 5 sages 
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sages in which he is continually defend* 
ftiglhis doctrine against these anticipated 
misrepresentations. Among other modes 
of refutation, he sometimes states these 
fhlse charges in the way of interrogato¬ 
ries. “ Do we make void the law through 
faith ?” And not contented with the so¬ 
lemn negative, “ God forbid !” he adds 
a positive affirmative to the contrary j 
«* Yea, we establish the law.” In a simi¬ 
lar manner he is before-hand with his 
censors in denying the expected charge. 
Shall we continue in sin that grace 
may abound ?” and he obtests the same 
Almighty name to his opposite practice. 
Readers, of different views, are without 
ceasing on the watch to take advantage 
of all the epistolary writers in this re¬ 
spect, while the fair method would surely 
fee to form the general judgment, from 
♦fee whole tenor and collective spirit of 
♦heir writings. 


But 
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But it has been argued with still 
greater boldness, that Saint Baal was not 
a disciple. — Granted. But his miracu¬ 
lous conversion entitled him to the con¬ 
fidence which some men more willingljr 
place in those who were. This event is 
circumstantially recorded by Saint Luke; 
and as if he foresaw the distrust which 
might hereafter arise, he has added to 
his first relation, in the 9th chapter of 
the Acts, two several reports of the 
same circumstance made by Saint Paul 
himself, first to the Jews, and after¬ 
wards to Festus and Agrippa. As Luke 
has recorded this astonishing fact three 
several times, we are not left to depend 
for its truth entirely on Saint Paul’s own 
frequent allusions to it. ‘ " - 

Much suspicion of this great Apostle is 
avowedly grounded on the remark of Saint 
Peter, who, in adverting to bis “ beloved 
brother Paul,” observes, that “in his 
Epistles are some things hard to be under- 
v 6 stood. 
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stood, which they who are unstable and 
unlearne# wrest to their own destruc¬ 
tion.” Here the critic would desire to 

» 

stop, or rather to garble the sentence 
which adds, “ as they do also the other 
Scriptures;” thus casting the accusation, 
not upon Saint Paul or “ the other 
Scriptures,” but upon the misinterpreted 
of both. But Saint Peter farther includes 
in the same passage, that “ Paul accounts 
the long-suffering of God to be salvation, 
according to the 'wisdom, given him” It 
is apparent, therefore, that though there 
rpay be more difficulty, there is not more 
jfbmgerjinSaintPaul’sEpistles, than in the 
rest of the Sacred Volume. Let us also 
observe what is the character of these 
subverted of truth,—the “ unstable” in 
principle and the“ unlearned” in doctrine. 
If, then, you feel yourself in danger of 
being misled, in which of these classes 
will you desire to enrol your name ? But 
it is worthy of observation, that, in this 
aupposed censure of Saint Peter, we have 

in 
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in reality a most valuable testimony, not 
only to the excellence, but also to the 
inspiration of Saint Paul’s writings ; for 
be not only ascribes their composition to 
the wisdom given unto him , but pots them 
on a par with the other Scriptures, —■ a 
double corroboration of their Divine 
character. 

This passage of Saint Peter, then, is 
so far from impugning the character of 
Paul to Divine inspiration, that we have 
here the fact itself established upon the 
authority of a favourite disciple and com¬ 
panion of Jesus. To invalidate such a 
testimony would be no less than to shake 
the pillars of revelation. 

Besides, as an eminent divine has ob¬ 
served, “ if Saint Paul had been only "a 
good man writing under that general 
assistance of the Spirit common, to good 
men, it would be ascribing for too much 
to his compositions to suppose that the 
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misunderstanding them could effect the 
destruction of the reader.” 

Saint Peter says only, that “ some 
things” are difficult^ but are there 
not difficulties in every part of Divine 
revelation, in all the operations of God, 
in all the dispensations of Providence; 
difficulties insuperable in the natural 
as well as in the spiritual world ? Diffi¬ 
culties in the formation of the human 
bodyj in the union of that perishable 
body with its immortal companion ? Is 
it not then probable that some difficulties 
in various parts of the Divine Oracles 
maybe purposely left for the humiliation 
of pride,, for the exercise of patience, for 
the test of submission, for the,honour 
of faith ? But allowing that in Paul some 
things are hard to be understood, that is 
no. reason for rejecting such things as 
are easy, for rejecting all things. Why 
should the very large proportion that 
is clear, be slighted for the very small 

one 
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one that is obscure. Scholars do not 
so treat an ancient poet or historian. 
One or two perplexing passages, instead 
ofrshaking the credit of an author, ra¬ 
ther whet the critic to a nearer investi¬ 
gation. Even if the local difficulty should 
prove invincible, it does not lessen the 
general interest excited by the work. 
They who compare spiritual things with 
spiritual, which is the true Biblical cri¬ 
ticism, must perceive that the epistolary 
writers do not more entirely agree with 
each other, than they agree with the 
doctrines, precepts, and promises deli¬ 
vered on the Mount. And as the Ser¬ 
mon on the Mount is an exposition of 
the law of Moses, so the Epistlea are an 
exposition of the law of Christ. Yet 
some persons discredit the one from an 
exclusive veneration for the other. 

But is it not as derogatory from the 
dignity of our Lord to disparage the 
epistolary discussions written under the 

direction 
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direction of his Holy Spirit, written 
with a view to lay open in the clearest 
manner the truths he taught in the Gos¬ 
pel, as it would be to depreciate the facts 
themselves, which that Gospel records ? 

The more general respect for the Gofe- 
pels seems partly to arise from the cir- 
cumstance that they contain facts: the 
disregard implied for the Epistles from 
this cause, — that they inforce doctrines. 
The former, the generality feel they dare 
not resist; the latter they think they can 
oppose with more impunity. But of how 
much less value would be the record of 
these astonishing facts if there were nei¬ 
ther doctrines to grow out of them, nor 
precepts to be built upon them! And 
iWherehshould we look for the full instruc¬ 
tion to be deduced from both, but in 
the commentaries of those, to whom the 
charge of expounding the truths pre¬ 
viously taught was committed ? Our 
Saviour himself has left no written 

record. 
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record. As the Father committed: all 
judgment to the Son, so the Son com¬ 
mitted all written instruction to his select 
secants. 


One of these, who had written a Gos¬ 
pel, wrote also three Epistles. Another 
carried on the sequel of the evangelical 
history. If these men are worthy of con¬ 
fidence in one instance, why not in an¬ 
other? Fourteen of the Epistles were 
written by one who had an express reve¬ 
lation from Heaven j all the rest, the 
single chapter of St. Jude excepted, by 
the distinguished apostles who were 
honored with the privilege of witnessing 
the transfiguration of their Lord, %The 
three Epistles of Saint John are onlya pro¬ 
longed expression of the devout feeling*-, 
which breathe throughout his narrative, 
the same lively manifestation of the word 
made jlesh which shines throughout his 
Gospel. 

In 
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In the Gospel, the doctrines and pre¬ 
cepts are more dogmatically enjoined; 
in the Epistles they are, inforced more 
argumentatively. The structure of the 
Epistle addressed to the Romans is the 
most systematical. All are equally con¬ 
sistent with each other, and with the 
general tenor of the antecedent Scrip¬ 
tures. 

Does it not look as if the marked dis¬ 
tinction which some readers make be¬ 
tween the historical and the epistolary 
portions, arose from a most erroneous 
belief that they can more commodiously 
reconcile their own views, opinions, and 
practice, with the narratives of the Evan¬ 
gelists, than with the keen, penetrating, 
bearfc-exploring exposition of those very 
doctrines which are equally found, but 
not equally expanded, in the Gospels? 
These critical discoverers, however, may 
rest assured, that there is nothing more 

strong. 
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strong, nothing more pointed, nothing 
more unequivocally plain, nothing more 
awfully severe in any part of Saint Paul’s 
writings than in the discourses of our 
Lord himself. He would indeed have 
overshot his duty in the same proportion 
in which he had outgone his Master. 
Does Paul enjoin any thing more con¬ 
trary to nature than the excision of a 
right hand, or the plucking out of a right 
eye? Does Paul any where exhibit a 
menace, I will not say more alarming,, 
but so repeatedly alarming, as his Divine 
Master, who expressly, in one chapter 
only, the gth of Saint Mark, three several 
times denounces eternal punishment on 
the irreclaimably impenitent, awfully 
marking not only the specific place, but 
the specific torment,—the undyingworm, 
and the unqiienched fire ? 

No: these scrupulous objectors add 
nothing to the character of our Lord 

by 
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by what they subduct from that of his 
apostle. Perfection admits of no im¬ 
provement; deity of no addition. To 
degrade any portion of the revealed will 
of God is no proof of reverence for Him 
whose will is revealed. But it is pre¬ 
posterous to insinuate that a regard for 
the Epistles is calculated to diminish a 
regard for the Gospels. Where else can 
w T e find such believing, such admiring, 
such adoring views of Him whose life 
the Gospel records ? Where else are we 
so grounded in that love which passeth 
knowledge ? Where else are we so con¬ 
tinually taught to be looking unto Jesus ? 
Where else are we so powerfully reminded 
that there is no other name under heaven 
by which we may be saved ? We may as 
well assert, that the existing laws, of 
which Magna Charia is the original, di¬ 
minish our reverence for this palladium 
itself; this basis of our political security, 
as the Gospel is of our moral andspi- 

ritual 
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ritual privileges. In both cases the de¬ 
rived benefit sends us back to the well¬ 
head from whence it flows. . 

He who professes to read the Holy 
Striptures for his ** instruction,” should 
recollect, whenever he is disposed to 
be captious, that they are written 
also for his correction. If we really 
believe that Christ speaks to us in the 
Gospels, we must believe that he speaks 
to us in the Epistles also. In the one 
he addresses us in his militant, in the 
other in his glorified character. In one, 
the Divine Instructor speaks to us on 
earth ; in the other, from heaven. The 
internal wisdom, the divinity of the doc¬ 
trines,- the accordance both of doctrine 
and precept with those delivered by the 
Saviour himself, the powerful and abid¬ 
ing effects which, for near two thousand 
years, they have produced* and are 
actually producing, on the hearts and 
lives of multitudes; the saute spirit which 

inspired 
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inspired the writer still ready to assist 
the reader; all together forming, to every 
serious enquirer who reads them with an 
humble heart and a docile spirit, irre¬ 
fragable arguments, unimpeachable evi¬ 
dence, that they possess as full a claim to 
inspiration, and consequently have as 
forcible demand on his belief and obe- 
dienccj, as arty of the less litigated por¬ 
tions of the book of God. 

Whoever, then, shall sit down to the 
perusal of these Epistles without preju¬ 
dice, will not rise from it without im¬ 
provement. In any human science we 
do not lay aside the whole, because some 
parts are more difficult than others, we are 
rather stimulated to the work by the diffi¬ 
culty, than deterred from it; because we 
believe the attainment will Reward the 
perseverance. There is, indeed, aft es¬ 
sential difference between a diagram and 
a doctrine, the apprehension of the one 
solely depending on the capacity and 
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application of the student, while the un¬ 
derstanding of the other depends not 
merely on the industry, but on the tem¬ 
per with which we apply.' “ If any man 
lack wisdom, let him ask of God, and it 
shall be given him.” 

Let any reader say, ifafter perusing Saint 
Luke’s biographical sketch of the Acts 
of the Apostles, after contemplating the 
work of the Spirit of God, and its effects 
on the lives and preaching of these pri- 
mitive saints, whether he has not attained 
an additional insight into the genius and 
the resultsof Christianity since he finished 
reading the Evangelists? Let him say 
further, whether the light of llevelation, 
shining more and more as he advances, 
does not, in his adding the-perusal of 
the Epistl^ to that of the Acts, pour in 
upon his mental eye the full and perfect 
day ? 

As there was more leisure, as well as a 
more appropriate space, in the Epistles 

for 
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fbr building up Christianity as a system 
than in the Gospels, so these wise master- 
builders, «* building on no Other founda¬ 
tion than that which was laid,” borrowed 
all the materials for the glorious edifice, 
from theanterior Scriptures. They brought 
from their precursors in the immortal 
work, the hewn stones with which the 
spiritualtemple is constructed; and having 
compacted it with that which every por¬ 
tion supplied, squared, rounded, and po¬ 
lished the precious mass into perfect 
form and shape, into complete beauty, 
and everlasting strength. 
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CHAP. IV. 

SAINT PAUL'S FAITH A PRACTICAL PRINCIPLE. 

nnHERE are some principles and seeds 
of nature, some elements in the cha¬ 
racter of man, not indisposed for certain 
acts of virtue; we mean virtue as distin¬ 
guished from the principle of pleasing’ 
God by the act or sentiment. Some per¬ 
sons naturally hate cruelty, others spurn 
at injustice; this man detests covetous¬ 
ness, that abhors oppression. Some of 
these dispositions certain minds find, and 
others fancy, within themselves. But 
for a man to go entirely out of himself, 
to live upojn trust, to renounce all con¬ 
fidence in virtues which he possesses, and 
in actions which he performs; to east 
himself entirely upon another; to seek 
to be justified, not by his own obedience, 
vol. i. e but 
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but by the obedience of that other; to 
look for eternal happiness, not from the 
merit of his own life, but from that of 
another’s death, that death the'most de¬ 
grading, after a life the most despised; 
— for all this revolution in the mind and 
heart, there is no foundation, no seed, 
no element in nature ; it is foreign to 
the mate of man ; if possessed, it is be¬ 
stowed ; if felt, it is derived : it is not a 
production, but an infusion; it is a prin¬ 
ciple, not indigenous, but implanted. 
The Apostle implies that faith is not in¬ 
herent, when he says, “ to you it is given 
“ to believe.” 

This superinduced principle is Faith, a 
principle not only not inherent in nature, 
but diametrically contrary to it; a prin¬ 
ciple which takes no root in the soil of 
the natural heart; no man can say that 
Jesus is the Lord hut by the Holy Ghost. 
Its fesult is not merely a reformed, but 
a new life, — a life governed fey the 

same 
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game principle which first communi- 
^ftted it. 

The faith of mere assent, that faith 
which is purely a conviction of the under¬ 
standing,seldom stirs beyond the point at 
which it first sits down. Being established 
on the same common ground with any 
scientific truth, or any acknowledged 
fact, it is not likely to advance, desiring 
nothing more than to retain its Station 
among other accepted truths, and thus if 
eopfdnues to reside in the intellect alone. 

A' 

Though ifs local existence is allowed, it 
exhibits none of the undoubted signs of 
life, — activity, motion, growth. 

But that vital faith with which the 
souls of the Scripture saints were so richly 
imbued, ip an animating and pervading 
principle. It spreads and enlarges in 
its progress,. It gathers energy as it pro¬ 
ceeds. The more advanced are its at¬ 
tainments, the more prospective are its 
e 2 views. 
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views* The nearer it approaches to the 
invisible realities to which it is stretching 
forward, the more their dominion over it 
increases, till it almost makes the future 
present, and the unseen visible. Its light 
becomes brighter, its flame purer, its aspi¬ 
rations stronger. Its increasing proxi¬ 
mity to its object fills the mind, warms the 
heart, clears the sight, quickens the pace. 

But as faith is of a spiritual nature, it 
cannot be kept alive without spiritual 
means. It requires for its sustenance 
aliment congenial with itself. Meditation 
familiarizes it with its object; prayer 
keeps it close to its end. If thus che¬ 
rished by perpetual exercise,, sustained 
by the habitual contemplation of the ora¬ 
cles of God, and watered with the dews 
of his grace, it becomes the pregnant 
seed of every Christian virtue. 

The Holy Scriptures have hot left this 
faith to grow merely out of the stock of 

injunc-. 
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injunction, exhortation, or command* 
Ifje inspired writers have, not merely 
expatiated on its beauty as a grace, on 
its necessity as a duty, on its use as an 
instrument j but having infused it as a 
living and governing principle, have for¬ 
tified their exhortations with instances 
the most striking, have illustrated their 
definitions with examples the most im¬ 
pressive. 

• t. 

The most indefatigable but rational 
champion of faith is the Apostle Paul. 
He every-where demonstrates, that it is 
not a -speculative dogma remaining dor¬ 
mant in the mind, but a lively conviction 
of the power and goodness of God, and 
of his mercy in Christ Jesus; a principle 
received into the heart, acknowledged 
by the understanding, and operating on 
the practice. 

Saint Paul, among the other sacred 
Authors, seems to consider that faith is 
e 3 to 
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to the soul, what the senses are to the 
body j it is spiritual sight. God is tf& 
object, faith is the visual ray. Christ is 
the substance, faith is the hand which 
lays hold on it. By faith the promises are 
in a manner substantiated. Our Saviohr 
does not say, “ he that believeth on me 
u shall have life, but has life.” It is not 
a blessing, of which the fruition is wholly 
reserved for heaven : in a spiritual sense, 
through faith the’promise becomes per¬ 
formance, and assurance possession. The 
immortal seed is not only sown, but al¬ 
ready' sprung up in the soil of the re¬ 
newed heart. The life of grace becomes 
tbe same in nature and quality with the 
life of glory, to which it leads. Ahd if 
in this ungenial climate the plant will not 
attain its maturity, at least itsjprogress 
intimates that it will terminate in abso¬ 
lute perfection. 

In that invaluable epitome of Old 
Testament biography, the eleventh of He¬ 
brews, 
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brews. Saint Paul defines faith to be 9 fU<* 
'tpre but inalienable possession. He then 
exhibits the astonishing effects of faith 
displayed in men like ourselves, by mar¬ 
shalling the worthies who lived under the 
ancient economy, as actual evidences of 
the verity of this Divine principle; a 
principle which |ie thus, by numberless 
personifications, vindicates from the 
charge of being nothing more than an 
abstract notion, avisionary unproductive 
conceit, or an imaginary enthusiastic, 
feeling. He combats this opinion by 
exhibiting characteristically the rich and 
abundant harvest springing from this 
prolific principle. On these illustrious 
examples our limits-will not permit us to 
dwell; one or two instances must suffice. 


The patriarchal father of the faithful, 
against hope believed in hope. Natural 
reliance, reasonable expectation, com. 
mon experience, all were against him. 
From all these impediments he aver|e 4 
e 4 his 
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Mseyes; he raised them to Him who 
hat! promised. Though the promise yf|s 
*o great as to seem incredible, his coftn- 
denee in Omnipotence overbalanced all 
his apprehensions of any hindrances. 
With the eye of faith he not only saw 
his offspring as if immediately granted, 
but all the myriads which should here¬ 
after descend from him. He saw the 
great anticipated blessing; he saw “ the 
« star come out ofifacob,”—“ the sceptre 
** rise out of Israel.” Though *an excla¬ 
mation of wonder escaped him, it was 
astonishment untinctured with distrust; 
he disregarded second causes; difficul¬ 
ties disappeared, impossibilities vanished, 
faith was victorious. 

In this glorious catalogue of those who 
conquered by faith, there is perhaps not 
one who offers a more appropriate lesson 
to the higher classes of society than the 
great legislator of Israel. Here is a man 
sitting at ease in his possessions, enjoying 

the 
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the sweets of plenty, the dignity of rank^ 
^Jbe luxuries of literature, the distinction 
•of reputation. All these he voluntarily 
renounces; he foregoes the pomps of a 
court, the advantages of a city, then 
the most learned ia the world: he relin¬ 
quishes the delights of polished society; 
refuses to be called the grandson of a 
potent monarch; chooses rather to suffer 
affliction with his believing brethren thian 
to enjoy the temporary pleasures which a 
sinful connivance would have obtained 
for him: he esteems the reproach .of 
Christ, — a Saviour unborn tdl -many 
ages after, unknown but to the eye • 6f' 
faith, — greater than all the treasures of 
Egypt. The accomplished, the learned, 
and the polite, will be best able to appre- 
ciate; the value of such a sacrifice. Does 
it not seem to come more home to the 
bosoms of the elegant and the opulent, 
and to offer an instruction, more intimate 
perhaps th^u is bequeathed even by those 
martial and heroic spirits who subdued 
e 5 king- 
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kingdoms, quenched the violence of fire, 
stopped fife mouths of lions, and turned 
to flight the armies of the aliens ? The# 
are instances of faith, which, if more 
sublime, are still of less special applica¬ 
tion. Few are now called to these Tatter 
sufferings, but many in their measure 
and degree to the other. May they ever 
bear in mind that Moses sustained his 
trials only as seeing Him who is invi¬ 
sible ! 

.To change the heart of a sinner is a 
higher exertion of power than to create 
a man, or even a world ; in the latter 
case* as God made it out of nothing, so 
there was nothing to resist the operation; 
but in the former he has to encounter, 
not inanity, but repulsion; not an un- 
obstructive vacuity, but a powerful coun¬ 
teraction ; and to believe in the Divine 
energy which effects this renovation, is 
a greater exercise of faith tbahtobelieve 
that the Spirit of God, movmg on the 
14 face 
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face of the waters, was the efficient cause 
of creation. 

In producing this moral renovation 
God has to subdue, not only the rebel 
in arms against his king, but “ the little 
“ state of man” in arms against himself, 
fighting against his convictions, refusing 
tiie redemption wrought for him. Al¬ 
mighty Goodness has the twofold work 
of providing pardon for offenders, and 
making them willing to receive it. To 
offer heaven, and then to prevail on man 
to accept it, is at once an act of God’s 
omnipotence, and of his mercy. 

Thus faith, which appears to be so 
easy, is of all things the most difficult j 
— which seeps to be so common, is of 
all things most rare. To consider how re- 
kictantly. the human heart adopts this 
principle 4 how it evades and stipulates; 
how it procrastinates, even when it does 
e 6 not 
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SOt, pointedly reject ; how ingenious its 
subterfq|jw, how specious its pretence§$ 
w^and then to deny that faith is a, supJi 
natural gift, is to reject the-concurring 
testimony of reason, of Scripture, of daily 
observation, of actual experience. 

'' v i. 

Saint Paul frequently intimates that 
faith is never a solitary attribute: he 
never separates it from humility, it being 
indeed the parent of that self-abasing 
grace. He also implies that faith is not, 
as some represent it, a disorderly, but a 
regulating principle ; when he speaks of 
the law of faith, of the obedience of faith. 
Faith and repentance are the two quali¬ 
ties inseparably linked in the work of 
our salvation ; repentance teaching us to 
abhor ourselves for sin,—faith, to go out 
of ourselves for righteousness. Holiness 
and eharity Paul exhibits as its insepa¬ 
rable concomitants, or rather its neces-* 
sary productions, their absence clearly 

demon- 
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demonstrating the want of the gene¬ 
rating principle. May we noffUlice infer 
Hat wherever faith is seen not in this« 
company, she is an impostor. 

Of the great mysteries of godliness” 
enumerated by Saint Paul in his Epistle 
to Timothy, he shews by his arrangement 
of the five particulars which compose 
them, that God believed on in the world 
is the climax of this astonishing pro¬ 
cess*. And it may be deduced from 
his general writings that the reason 
why so many do not more anxiously 
labour for eternal' happiness is, because 
they do not practically believe it. The 
importance of this fundamental princi¬ 
ple is so great, that our spiritual enemy 
is not so perseveringly bent on deter¬ 
ring ns from tjhis duty, or detaching us 
from that virtue, as on shaking the foun¬ 
dations of our faith. He knows if he 

* i Tim. ch. 2. 

can 
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can undermine this strong hold, slighter 
impediments will give away. As the, 
4 **st practical instance of human rebet 
lion sprung from unbelief, so all subse¬ 
quent obedience, to be available, must 
spring from faith. 

Saint Paul shews faith to be a 'victo¬ 
rious principle. There is no other moral 
quality which can enable us to overcome 
the world. Faith is the only success¬ 
ful competitor with secular allurement. 
The world offers things great in human 
estimation, but it is the property of this 
grace to make great things look little; 
it effects this purpose by reducing them 
to their real dimensions. Nothing lilt 
faith can shew us the emptiness of this 
world’s glory at the best, because no¬ 
thing else views it in perpetual contrast 
with the blessedness of heaven ; nothing 
else can give us such a feeling conviction.' 
of its brevity at the longest, as that prin¬ 
ciple which habitually measures it with 

. eternity. 
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•eternity. It holds out the oply light 
Mtfiich Shews a .Christian that The uni¬ 
verse has no bribe worth his accept¬ 
ance, 4 if it must be obtained at the 
price of his conscience, at the risk of 
his soul. 

Saint Paul demonstrates in his own 
instance, that faith is not only a regu¬ 
lating and conquering, but a transform¬ 
ing grace. It altered the whole consti¬ 
tution of his mind. It did not dry up the' 
tide of his strong affections, but diverted 
them into a channel entirely different. 
To say all in a word, he was a living exem- 
plij|gation of the great Scripture doctrine 
whidh he taught—Faith made him, em¬ 
phatically, a Ne*w Man. 

Thps his life, as well as his writings, 
prove that faith is an operating principle, a 
strenuous, influential, vigilant grace. If 
it teach that self abasement which makes 
us lowly in our own eyes, it communicates 
that watchfulness which preserves us 

from 
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•from the, contamination of sin, a dread 
Of «very communication which may pol¬ 
lute. Its disciple is active as well as 
humble. Love is the instrumentby which 
it works. But that love of God with 
which it fills the heart, is not maintained 
there,, in indolent repose, but quickened 
for the service of man. Genuine faith 
does not infuse a piety which is unpro¬ 
fitable to others, but draws it out in in¬ 
cessant desires and aims to promote the 
general good. 

‘ The Apostle knew that the faith, of 
many is rather drowsy than insincere, 
rather slothful than hypocritical; that 
they dread the consequences it invmves 
more than the profession it require&, v , jpe 
is therefore always explicit, always miud- 
fiil to append the effect to the cause. 
Hence we hear so much from him and 
the other apostles of the fruits of faith, 
adding to faith virtue ; and it is worthy 
of remark, that in the roll of Smuts,— 
those Spirits of fienown in the 'ancient 
15 church. 
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church, to which allusion has been made, 
— the faith of every one is illustrated,-ndt 
bnly v by some splendid act, but by a life 
of obedience. 

We may talk as holily as Paul himself, 
and by a delusion not uncommon, by the 
very holiness' of our talk may deceive 
our own souls; but we may rest assured 
that where charity is not the dominant 
grace, faith is not the inspiring prin¬ 
ciple. Thus, by examining our lives, not 
our discourse, we shall “ prove whether 
we are in the faith.” 

Though a genuine faith is peremptory 
in its decision and resolute in its obe* 
dience, yet if deeply feels the source from 
whence it is derived. In that memorable 
instance of Abrah&m’s faith, in the very 
act, instead of valuing himself oS'the 
Ulrength of his convicticfflK, he gave glory 
to God; and it is obvious-that the reason 
why faith is selected as the prime con¬ 
dition 
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dition of our justification, is, because it 
is a grace which, beyond all, other#, 
gives to God the entire glory; that it 
is the only attribute which subducts 
nothing for, derives nothing from self. 
Why are Christian and believer conver¬ 
tible terms, il'this living principle be not 
the ground-work of his character. If, 
then, it supplies his distinguishing appel¬ 
lation should it not be his governing 
spring of action ? 

Saint Paul is a wonderful instance of the 
power of this principle. That he should 
be so entirely carried out of his natural 
character; that he who, by his perse¬ 
cuting spirit, courted the favour of the 
intolerant Sanhedrim, should be brought 
to act in direct opposition to their pre¬ 
judices, supported by no human protean, 
tion, sustained alone by the grace «f 
Him whom he had so stoutly opposed^ 
that his confidence in God should rise in 
proportion to his persecutions from man; 

that 
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that the whole bent of his soul should 
be set directly contrary to his natural 
propensities, the whole force of his mind 
and actions be turned in full opposition 
to* his temper, education, society, and 
habits; that not only his affections 
should be diverted into a new channel, 
but that his judgment and understanding 
should sail in the newly-directed cur¬ 
rent ; that his bigotry should be trans¬ 
formed into candour, his fierceness into 
gentleness, his untameable pride into cha¬ 
rity, his intolerance into meekness,—can 
all this be accounted for on any principle 
inherent in human nature, on any prin¬ 
ciple uninspired by the spirit of God ? 

After this instance,—and, blessed be 
God, the instance, though superior, 
is* not solitary; the change, though 
miraculous in this case, is not less certain 
ill others, —shall the doctrine so exem¬ 
plified continue to be the butt of ridi¬ 
cule ? While the scoffing infidel virtually 

puts 
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puts the renovation of the human heart 
■nearly on a footing with the metamor¬ 
phoses of Ovid, or the transmigrations 
of Pythagoras, let not the timid Chris¬ 
tian be discouraged; let not his faith*be 
•shaken^ though he may find that the 
principle to which he has been taught 
to trust his eternal happiness, is con¬ 
sidered as false by him who has 
not examined into its truth; that the 
change, of which the sound believer ex¬ 
hibits so convincing an evidence, is de¬ 
rided as absurd by the philosophical 
sceptic, treated as chimerical by the su¬ 
perficial reasoner, or silently suspected 
as. incredible by the decent moralist- 
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CHAP. V. 

THE MORALITY OF SAINT PAUL. 


CHRISTIANITY was a second cre¬ 
ation. It completed the first order 
of things, and introduced a new one of 
it’s own, not subversive but perfective of 
the original. It produced an entire revo¬ 
lution in the condition of man, and 
accomplished a change in the state of 
the world, which all its confederated 
power, wit, and philosophy, not only 
could not effect, but could not even con¬ 
ceive. It threw such a preponderating 
weight into the scale of morals, by the 
superinduction of the new principle of 
faith in a Redeemer, as rendered the 
hitherto insupportable trials of the af¬ 
flicted, comparatively light. It gave 

strength. 
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strength to weakness, spirit to action, 
motive to virtue, certainty to doubt, 
patience to suffering, light to darkness, 
life to death. 

It is a rule of Aristotle, that princi¬ 
ples and conclusions must always be 
within the sphere of the same science ; 
that error will be inevitable, while men 
examine the conclusions of one science 
by the principles of another. He observes, 
that it is therefore absurd for a mathe¬ 
matician, whose conclusions ought to be 
grounded on demonstration, to ground 
them on the probabilities of the rhe¬ 
torician. 


May not this rule he transferred from 
the sciences of the schools to the science 
of morals? Will not the worldly moralist 
err, by drawing his conclusions as to the 
morality of a serious Christian from the 
principles of the worldly school; not 
being at all able to judge of the princi- 
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pies, of which the religious man’s mo¬ 
rals are the result. 

But in our application of this rule, the 
converse of the proposition will not hold 
good for the real Christian, being aware 
of the principles of the worldly moralist, 
expects that his conclusions should grow 
out of his principles, and in this opinion 
he seldom errs. 

Christian writings have made innu¬ 
merable converts to morality j but mere 
moral works have never made one con¬ 
vert to religion. They do not exhibit 
an originating principle. Morality is 
not the instrument but the effect of 
conversion. It cannot say, “ Awake 
t£ thou that sfeepest, and arise from the 
“ dead, and Christ shall give thee light.” 
But when Christ has given life, then 
morality, by the activity of the inspiring 
motive, gives the surest evidence of re¬ 
novated vitality, and exhibits the most 

unequi- 
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unequivocal symptoms, not only of sijga* 
ritual life, but of vigorous health,. 

Saint Paul is sometimes represented 
not merely as the greatest of the Apostles, 
— this is readily granted,—but virtually 
as- being almost exclusively great. Is 
not this just ascription of superior excel¬ 
lence, however, too commonly limited 
to the doctrinal part of his compositions, 
and is not the consummate moral per¬ 
fection which both his writings and his 
character so consistently display, some¬ 
times, if not overlooked, yet placed in 
the back ground ? 

Though he did more for the moral 
accomplishment of the human character 
than has ever been eflecteAy any other 
man; though he laboured more abun~ 
dantly than any other writer, to promote 
practical religion j yet polemical divinity, 
on the'one side, is too much disposed to 
claim him as her immediate champion j, 

and 
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.and then in order to make good her 
claim, 00 the other, to assign to him a 
subordinate station in the ranks of sacred 
moral writers. 


Now the fact is, that all the prophets 
and apostles, aggregately, are not so 
abundant in ethical instruction, nor is 
the detail of moral conduct in pay of 
them so minutely unfolded, or so widely 
ramified, as in the works of Saint Paul. 
We may, indeed, venture to assert, that 
David and our apostle are almost the only 
Scripture characters, of whom we have 
such full-length pictures. And for this 
obvious reason ; what was left imperfect 
in their delineation by their respective 
historians, is completely filled up by their 
own composiTOns. The narratives may 
be said to exhibit their shape and fea¬ 
tures ; their own writings have added the 
grace of countenance, the force of ex¬ 
pression, and the warmth of colouring. 

vol. 1. v 


It 
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, It furnishes a completeanswer to ; those 
who oppose the doctrines of grace, o» 
the supposed ground o£their encouraging 
sin j that, as there never was a man who 
expanded and illustrated those doctrines 
so fully, so'there never was one whose 
character and compositions exhibit a 
more consistent andfiigh-toned morality. 

Like his sacred precursors, Paul always 
equally maintains the freeness of grace, 
aud the necessity of holiness. The cha¬ 
racter of faith is not lowered by insisting 
that holy practice, which, is nothing more 
than the exercises and consequences of 
faith, is the sign of its reality. Action, 
and motion, and speech, are not life, but 
they are the most unequivocal signs of 
life. Life evidences itsel^Kk them j, and 
we do not disparage die principle when 
we infer its edk^s, and estimate their 
value. 


We 
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We sometimes heal- in conversation 
Saint Jaynes set up as .the champion of 
moral virtue against ‘Saint Paul, the 
bold assertor of doctrines. For these 
two eminent apostles, there has been in¬ 
vented an opposition, which, as it never 
existed in their minds, so'it cannot be 

■ -iV' 

traced in their writings. Without de¬ 
tracting from the perfect ethics of Saint 
James, may we not Be allowed to insist, 
that Paul, his coadjutor, :«6t his rival, 
is equally zealous in the inculcation of 
practice; only running it up more uni- 
jprmly into its principle; descending 
more deeply into its radical stock, con¬ 
necting it more invariably with its mo¬ 
tive. It is worth observing, in confirma¬ 
tion of their similSfrity of views, and per¬ 
fect agreement iri Sentiment, that Saint 
Paul and Saint James derive their in¬ 
stance of the principle for which each is 
contending, from the same example, the 
patriarch Abraham. 


p a 


So 
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So far is Paul from untjefvaluing vir- 
tare,' that * he expressly declare^ *fr that 
*f God will render to every; man apcord- 
£ ing to his deeds.” So peremptory an 
this head, .that he not onlyudirects men 
to. do 'good works, but to “ maintain” 
them; so desirous to establish the act into 
a habit, that they tiaustnot only perforin 
them, but be “ careful” in the perform¬ 
ance ; so far from thinking, that, after 
his conversion, naan was to be an in¬ 
active recipient of grace, that he not 
only enjoins us to be “ always abounding 
* in the work of the Lord.,” but assign^ 
the very reason for it — the reception of 
grace; “ forasmuch as ye know that 
‘* yOur labour will not,,be in vain in the 
“ Lord.” He repeatedly presses on them 
perseverance, and perseverance is no far 
natioal symptom,. His documents inforce 
a religion equable, consistent, progres- 
savfetKiChis mode of instruction ^imffuit 
of ai heated brain, no child of emotion, 
no vapour of impulse, no effect of fancy. 


io 


Not 
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Net to instance those ample tables of 
Oiristiah|)ractice, the twelfth of Romans; 
the fifth of Thessalonians; the whole Epis¬ 
tle to Titus, and the two last chapters to 
the Ephesians,— every part of his writ¬ 
ings either deduces holy practice from 
some corresponding principle; or else, 
after he has been enforcing a system of 
doctrine, he habitually infers a system of 
morals growing out of it, inseparable from 
it. Indeed, throughout the whole of the 
last-named Epistle, into which the very 
essence of Gospel doctrines is infused 
and compressed, all the social, personal, 
and relative duties are specifically de¬ 
tailed and enjoined ;—the affection’ of 
husbands, the submission of wives;'the 
tenderness of parents, the obedience of 
children, the subordination and fidelity 
of servants, economy of time, hands to 
be kept from stealing/ 1 ** a tongue from 
** evil speaking,” a body maintained in 
** temperance, soberness, and chastity 

f 3 a guarded 
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a guarded conversation, a gravity of car¬ 
riage ; the very decencies of life are all’ 
proposed with a minuteness which will 
scarcely bear a comparison but with his 
own catalogue of virtues in a kindred 
Ipistle: “ Whatsoever things are true, 
“ honest, just, pure, lovely, and of good 
**, report; if there* be any virtue, and 
“ jf there be any praise, think on these 

things.” 

So far from seeking to subvert the 
moral law, he takes unwearied pains to 
confirm it, but he fixes it on its true 
basis; while he denies its justifying 
power, he “ establishes” its importance 
as a rule. He vindicates its value, not 
as a covenant for salvation, but as a mea¬ 
sure of conduct. In no instance, how¬ 
ever light, does he deny the obligation 
of believers to maintain a stedfast adher¬ 
ence, to it, or discountenance ,i minute 
observance of it. He not only shews 

that 
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that every sin is to be abandoned, but 
the contrhfy virtue adopted: and, though 
one of the fathers observes, that “ a vice 
“ sometimes gives place where a virtue 
“ does not take it,” yet the only certain 
symptom of the expulsion of a bad qua¬ 
lity is the substitution of its opposite!/ 
And no man ever more forcibly con¬ 
demned an empty profession than Paul; 
no one more severely reprobated a dead 
faith, no one more unequivocally com¬ 
mended “ not the hearers, but the doers 
ct of the law.” 

He proves unanswerably that the doc¬ 
trine of Grace is so far from being hostile 
to sound practice, that it is the only 
source from which all legitimate virtue 
springs; — so far from slackening dili¬ 
gence, that it gives vigour to its activity; 
— so far from making vigilance super¬ 
fluous, that its constant language is, 
Watch; —- so far from limiting to a fa¬ 
voured few the exhortation, that it makes 
f 4 it 
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it universal; “ What I say unto you 1 
“ say unto all — watch !’* 

In directing his converts to virtuous 
deeds, he never fails to include the spirit 
ipt the act; — they must be ready to dis¬ 
tribute, ^willing to communicate. He 
pever fails to shew, that the charac¬ 
teristic and essence of all goodness is the 
desire of pleasing God. In other words, 
the actions must be the. fruit of love to 
Him. Qualities merely amiable are origi¬ 
nally without that principle, and pos¬ 
sessed even by animals, and possessed in 
a very high degree, as affection for their 
offspring, fidelity to their masters, grati¬ 
tude for notice. 

Paul, like his blessed Lord, is never 
so emphatically indignant against any of 
the signs of hypocrisy in professors, as 
against sinful practice. Like Him he is 
frequent iw^he enumeration of vices 
which he solemnly proclaims amount to 

an 
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an exclusion from heaven. Holy prac¬ 
tice is indeed the only sign to the world 
of the sincerity of a Christian, and in a 
good measure is a sign to himself. It is 
the principal evidence which will regu¬ 
late the retributive sentence at the last 
day. Paul therefore calls that day “ the 
** revelation of the righteous judgment 'Of 
44 God." He does not call it the day df 
his forming the judgment, but ef his 
declaring it. God, who witnessed the 
act when it Was done, and the motive 
which impelled it, wants himself no such 
evidence to assist his decision, but he 
uses it to manifest to men and angels his 
own strict justice. 44 In that awful day,** 
says an eminent divine, 44 the judge will 
44 not examine men as to their experi- 
44 ences, he will not set every one to tell 
44 tile story of his conversion, but he will 
u bring forth his works.” * 

* < Edwards on Religious Affections. 
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How acceptable, even in the ears of 
the most thoughtless, would tbit procla¬ 
mation sound, the grace of God bringetk 
salvation , were it unaccompanied by the 
moral power ascribed to it, that of teach¬ 
ing us to deny our sensual appetites! 
How many would give a cheap assent* 
to the principle, were it not clogged 
with such an incumbering consequence! 
Those who insist, that our salvation is 
effected by works, would gladly adopt 
faith as a speculative notion, instead of 
the inconvenient evidences which this 
self-denying grace involves. 

One would imagine, that some who 
so loudly insist that we shall be saved 
by works, must mean works of superero¬ 
gation, arid that they depended for sal¬ 
vation on the transfer of the superfluity of 
the merits of others to themselves; for it 
If remarkable, that they trust their future 
bliss most Confidently to good works, 

who 
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who - have the slenderestportion of their 
own to produce. 

The Apostle is perpetually combating 
the fatal doctrine of those who insinuate, 
that the freedom of the Gospel is a free* 
dom from moral restraints He describe 
it, indeed, as a deliverance frota the sen¬ 
tence, but not from the precepts, of the 
law,. No one ever more unremittingly 
opposed those who represent the con¬ 
stant inculcation of holy practice as an 
infringement of the liberty of a Christian. 
He perpetually demonstrates the neces¬ 
sity of a determinate rule of duty, with¬ 
out which even that love, which is some¬ 
times pleaded as an apology for the 
neglect of duty,—-that love, which is, in* 
deed, the genuine source of all accepta¬ 
ble performance,—might be lowered into 
a vagrant, indefinite, disorderly princi* 
pie. ■ A religion, destitute of faith and 
love, is not the religion of Christ j a re- 
f 6 ligion 
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ligionwhich furnishes no certain stand* 
ard of conduct, is not the afiigioa of 
the Gospel. ,.r. 

Saint Paul accordingly animadverts 
severely on those, who presume to con¬ 
vert the liberty wherewith Christ has 
made us free, into a pretence for licen- 
tious conduct. He strenuously refutes 
the charge, by intimating that the New 
Covenant inforces holiness of life, even 
more than the Old, and enforces it on 
more engaging motives. The La^jdeters 
from sin by denunciations: the Gospel 
invites to goodness by the most winning 
persuasions;, God so loved the world, 
that he gave his Son to save it. The 
-'Isiw shewtiinan the danger of sin, and 
pronounces its punishment: the Gospel 
performs the higher act of love, it deli¬ 
vers him front-its power. It is a quality 
iicribed to the love of Christ, tfet it 
“constraineth it compels us, as it 

. were, 
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were, to be coifip&Bsioaate.' What can 
make u#$K> tender to others as the expe¬ 
rience of God’s goodness to ourselves.? 
Who is so ready to shew mercy as he 
who has received it ? 

Saint Paul derives all duties from this 
love of God in Christ as their founda¬ 
tion. Alt; the motives to right action, 
all the arguments for holiness of life,'4re 
drawn from this source ; all the lines Of 
duty converge to this centre. If Paul 
censures, he points to this only spring 
of hope; if he laments, he turns to* this 
only true consolation; if he insists that 
the Grace of God hath appeared, hepoinjts 
to its practical object; “ teaming us to 
** live soberly, righteously, and godlily* ’ 
When he determines to know nothing 
but his Saviour, and even-Him under the 
degrading circumstance of crucifixion, he 
includes in that knowledge all the reli¬ 
gious and moral benefit*; «f which it is 
susceptible. 


They 
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They who contend that the Gospel is 
only a scheme bf morals, strugglehardto 
keep down the-compact to their own de¬ 
pressed standard. They will not allow 
of a grain or a scruple “ beyond the 
“ bond,” but insist, that whatever is not 
specifically commanded is superfluous; 
what is above their own pitch is un¬ 
necessary. If they allow that it is 
subtime, they insist that it is impracti¬ 
cable. If they allow that the love, peace , 
and joy of the apostle, are desirable, 
they do not desire them as jruitsof the 
Spirit, as signs of acceptance. The in¬ 
terior principle, those views which take 
in the very depths of the heart, as well 
as the surface of life, —any practical use 
of these penetrating truths, they consi¬ 
der as something which the enthusiastic 
reader does not find, but make. 

The mere social and political virtues 
are made for this world. Here they 
have tbpir origin, their use, and their 
reward. All the motives to virtuous 

practice. 
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practice, not derived from,the hope of 
fixture Missedness, will be inefficient. 
There is no powerful obligation to “ per- 
« feet holiness” to those who do not 
perfect it in the fear “ of God.” Grace 
will not thrive abundantly in that heart 
which does not believe it to be the seed 
of glory. 

The moralist of our Apostle is tiot 
merely a man possessed of agreeable 
qualities, of sofrie social and civil virtues, 
of generosity and good nature,—qualities 
excellent as far as they go, and which, 
as a mean to the good order of society, 
can scarcely be too much valued;—•hut 
these qualities a man jnay possess, with- 
out having the love of God shed abroad 
in his heart, without desiring “ to live 
“ for him who died for him.” Such qua¬ 
lities will gain him credit, but that very 
credit may endanger his salvation, if 
worldly esteem, make him rest satisfied, 

without 
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without the “ honour which cometh fsom 
God.” Thepurifcy, subHmityv^deai** 
sistency ofj^int Paul’s requirements 
every-where manifest that his moral man 
is not merely a disciple'pf Antoninus or 
Epictetus, but a liege subject of the 
Jj^ssialifsspiritual kingdom. - v 
e. Paul shews, that the humbling doc¬ 
trines of the Cross ate so farfrom lower¬ 
ing ■ the ton e of moral obligation, < that 
they raise the standard of practical vir¬ 
tue to an elevation totally unknown un¬ 
der »ny other mode of instruction. But 
there is a tendency in the heart of man^ 
in his natural state, to rebel against these 
doctrines, even while he professesihimself 
an adyocate for .yfafate'-, to set up the vir¬ 
tue which lie presumes that he possesses 
against religion, to which he is chiefly hos¬ 
tile for the very elevation which it gives 
tp virtue: this, more than the doctrines,, 
and even than, the mysteries of revela¬ 
tion, is the real cause of his hostility. 
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r We haveknown persons, when pressed 
on the peculiar doctrines of the Gospel, 
think to get rid of the argument, by de¬ 
claring that they did not pretend to un¬ 
derstand Saint Paul} that, for their part, 
they were quite satisfied with Micah's 
religion: “ To do justly, love mercy, and 
“ walk humbly with thy God," was 
enough for them. In what they call this 
comfortable, and reasonable, and practi¬ 
cable scheme of religion, they are little 
aware what strictness is involved, what in- 
tegrity,what charity,what holiness! They 
little think how nearly the Prophet's re¬ 
ligion approached that of the Apostle. 
There is in fact no difference between 
them, but such as mrt&essarily arises oiit 
of the two dispensations under which 
they lived. To walk humbly with God, 
we must believe in the revelation of his 
So% and consequently adopt the princi¬ 
ples he injoins; we must adopt every 
doctrine, and believe every mystery. To 
WiBc humbly with God, is a principle 

which 
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which stretches to the bounds of the 
whole universe of revelation. 

More men are indebted to Christianity 
for their morality, than are willing to 
confess the obligation. It communicates 
a secret and unacknowledged infection. 
Living under a public recognition of 
Christianity, under Christian laws, and 
in Christian society, causes many a 
proud heart to believe more than it cares 
to own, and to do more good than the 
man is willing to ascribe to the faith 
which, if it does not actually influence 
Ms mind, has made right actions so com¬ 
mon, that not to do them is dishonourable. 
Others, who do root appear to live under 
the direct illumination of the Gospel, 
have yet the benefit of its refracted rays, 
which, if the conveyance is too imperfect 
to communicate religious warmth, yet 
diffuses sufficient light to point the way 
to many moral duties. 

■m- 
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We are apt to call men good, because 
they are without certain bad qualities. 
But this is not only not knowing religion, 
it is not knowing human nature. All 
vices are not affinities; of course the 
very indulgence of one vice is not sel¬ 
dom an exclusion of another, as cove¬ 
tousness avoids profligacy, and ambition 
expels indolence; but though they are 
natural antipathies, they'all spring from 
the same source; the same fountain of 
corrupt nature feeds both. 

Nor does the goodness of Saint Paul’s 
moral man consist merely in abstaining 
from wicked-actions nor merely in fill¬ 
ing the external dutie*oof his profession. 
While he is active in business, he must 
be fervent in spirit. While transacting 
the ,ordinary affairs of life, he must be 
serving the Lord. In worldly moralists, 
the excessive pursuit of business* as well 
as of pleasure, leaves a clinging to it in 
th&thoughts, an almost exclusive attach¬ 
ment 
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ment to it in the heirt, long after the 
actual engagement has ceased, the hank- 
ering mind continues to act over again 
the scenes of its interest, of its ambi¬ 
tion, or of its amusement. 

Again, the worldly moralist, While he 
practises some virtues, is indifferent to 
others. He is temperate, perhaps, but 
he is ambitious. He is diligent, but he 
fe sordid. Whereas Christian morality as 
taught by Saint Paul hangs as it were in 
clusters; every virtue issuing from his 
principles touches on other virtues at SO 
many points, that no man possesses one 
ia^perfection whp does not possess many, 
who does not iMeast desire to possess 
all; while the Divine Spirit, pervading 
like the sap every fibre of the soul, 
strengthens the connection of its graces, 
and infuses holy aims into the Whole 
character. 
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,We have ployed the term morality 
in compliance with common usage; but 
adopted in the worldly senses it gives but 
an imperfect idea of the apostle’s mean¬ 
ing. His preceptive passages, are en¬ 
circled with a kind of glory; they are 
illuminated with a beam from heaven; 
they proceed from the spirit of God, and 
are produced by faith in Him. There is 
eyery-where that beautiful intermixture 
of motive and action, that union of the 
cause and the effect, the faith and its 
fruits, that uniform balance of the prin¬ 
ciple and the produce, which render 
these ^Epistles an exhaustless treasury of 
practical wisdom, as well as an imperish¬ 
able record of" Divine" Grace. 

Saint Paul every-where runs up the 
stream to the spring. The government 
he inculcates is spiritual. Not content 
to recommend the obedience of the life* 
he brings the very thoughts and desires 
\Ui$ler control. He traces up the act 

to 
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to the temper which produces it. He 
dwells more on the spirit of the world 
than on its actual offences. He knew 
that many would reprobate bad actions, 
who do not seek that spirit which would 
prevent their generating. He knew that 
men judge soundly enough on questions 
in which they have no bias from interest 
or appetite. For one who believes'-that 
to be “ carnally-minded is death,” twenty 
believe in the miraculous gift of tongues, 
and even in the doctrine of the Trinity, 
because they fancy, that neither of these 
trenches on their purse, or their pleasure, 
or their vain projects. ■ • 

What Paul calif*' doing by nature the 
“ things contained in the law,” and ;“ a 
** man being a law unto himself/* weTre- 
quently see illustrated in some well-bred 1 
andhighly cultivated minds. They have 
a strong sense of honour and integrity; 
to this sense their credit and their com¬ 
fort require they should live up. The 
13 natural 
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natural make of their mind, perhaps, is 
liberal; from education they have .im¬ 
bibed noble sentiments; they have 
adopted a system of equity which they 
would think it dishonourable to violate; 
they are generous and humane; but in 
matters of self-indulgence they are not 
scrupulous; in subduing their inclina¬ 
tions^ in abstinence from some one go¬ 
verning desire or impetuous appetite, —< 
in all this they cotne short; to all thirf 
their rule does not extend. Their con¬ 
duct, therefore, though amiable, and use¬ 
ful, and creditable, yet is not the “ obe- 
ec dience of faith;” these good qualities 
might have been exercised, had Christi¬ 
anity never existed; this is not bringing 
the practice, much less Ike thoughts , into 
tjie'eaptivity of Christ. The man is a 
law unto himself, and acts consistently 
enough with this self-imposed legisla¬ 
tion, 


Even 
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Even if no religion had ever existed, 
if a Deity did not exist, — for the refer¬ 
ence is not to religion, not to the will 
of the Deity,— such morality would 
be acceptable to society, because to 
society it is profitable. But how can 
any action be pleasing to God in which 
there is no purpose of pleasing him? 
How can any conduct be acceptable to 
God, to whom it renders no homage, to 
whom it gives no glory ? 

Scripture abounds with every motive 
to obedience, both rational and spiritual. 
But it would achieve but half its work, 
had it stopped there. As peccable crea¬ 
tures, we require not only induce¬ 
ments to obedience, but a heart, and 
a power, and a will to obey assisl^piMft- 
as necessary as motives; power as indis¬ 
pensable as precept;—all which requisites' 
are not only promised by the Word, Jflat 
conferred by the Spirit of God. 
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CHAP. VI. 

t'KE DISINTERESTEDNESS OF SAINT FAUE. 

HPH'E perfection of the Christian cha- 
racter does not 'so much consist ia 
this excellence, or that talent, or the 
other virtue; in the performance of some 
right action, or the abstinence from some 
wrong one, as in the determination of the 
whole soul for God. -This generous sur¬ 
render of self, whether of the sensual 
or*hi the intellectual sel£ is the unequi- 
s^Sfrtest of a heart consecrated by man 
tooths Maker. He has no bye-endf, no, 
secret reserves. His intention is single, 
his way is straight forward; he keeps his 
eitcC’in view without dedectioii, and he 
pursues it without weariness. 

von. i. ff Saint 
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Saint Paul and his associates wereihp 
first moral instructors who preached not 
themselves. Perhaps there is scarcely-# 
more striking proof of the grandeur of 
his spirit, than his indifference to popu¬ 
larity. This is an elevation of charac¬ 
ter, which not only no Pagan sage has 
reached, but which not every Christian 
teacher has been found to attain. :4< 

' This successful apostle was so far from 
placing himself at the head of a sect, 
that he took pains to avoid it. In some 
subsequent instructors, this vanity wds 
probably the first seed of heresy; the 
sound of Ebionites and MarciohitfliS 
would as much gratify the ear of ifie 
founders, as bringing over proselytes 
to their opinions would delight 
foelirigs. Paul would have rejected with 
horror any such distinction. He who 
earnestly sought to glorify his Mpts®, 
■would naturally abase himself. Withk 
holy indignation he asks, “ What then is 

“ Paul, 
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u Paul, anfilto hat is Apollos, but ministers 
“ by whom ye believed ?” He points out 
to them the littleness of such exclusive 
fondness in men, who had such great ob¬ 
jects in view—“ overvalue not Paul or 
“ Apollos as yours, for all things are 
** i/ours.” 

It is impossible not to stop a moment, 
in order to notice the fine structure of 
the period to which these words are an. 
introduction. It would be difficult to 
find a more finished climax : “ Let no 
“ man glory in men ; for all things are 
“ yours, whether Paul, or Apollos, or 
iC ; Cephas; or the world, or life, or death; 
^Nor things present, or things to come; 

all are yours, and you are Christ’s, aiujl 
_•*** Christ is God’s.” * 

■:f 

Knowing the proneness of lruman 
nature to this party spirit, he takespains 
to u prevent excessive individual attach- 

* 1 Corinth, iii. 22. 

o 2 mentfc, 
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ments. There is no instance of a man so 
distinguished s so little distinguishing him¬ 
self, He chooses to merge himself in 
tW.general cause, to sink himself in the 
mass of faithful ministers. This is par¬ 
ticularly evident in the beginning of 
many of his Epistles, by his humility 
in attaching to his own, some name of 
far inferior note, as his associate in the 
work; “Paul and Soslhenes” —“Paul 
“ and Sylvanus”—“ Timotheus our bro- 
“ ther;” •—and in writing to the Thessa- 
lonians, he connects both the latter pames 
with his own. 

He laboured to make the people bear 
in mind that the apostles were the disse¬ 
minators, not the authors, of the faith 
which they preached. Miraculous as his 
conversion bad been, superior as were 
his endowments, favoured as he was 
by^Divine inspiration, he not only did 
not assume, but he rejected, any dis¬ 
tinction, and only included himself 

among 
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among the- teachers of their common 
Christianity. Tims he bequeathed to 
his successors a standing pattern of humi¬ 
lity, and of the duty of ascribing their 
talents, their application, and their suc¬ 
cess, to Him, from whom, whatever ad¬ 
vantages they possess, are derived. 

Saint Paul did not rank, on the one 
hand, with those liberal modern philo¬ 
sophers, who assert that virtue is its 
own reward; nor on the other, with these 
abstracted mystics, who profess an unna¬ 
tural disinterestedness,and a superhuman 
disdain of any recompence but that which 
they find in the pure love of God. He 
was not above accepting heaven, not for 
any works of righteousness which he had 
done, but as the free gift of God through 
the righteousness that luid been wrought 
for him. He was not too proud and Inde¬ 
pendent to confess, that the nearness of 
heavenly glory was with him a most ani¬ 
mating principle. 
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This hope cheered his fainting-spirit"; 
this prospect not only regulated, but al¬ 
most annihilated his sense of suffering. 
Invisible things were made so clear to 
the eye of faith; remote things were 
brought so near to one, who always kept 
up in his mind a comparative estimate of 
the brevity of this afflicted life and the 
duration of eternal happiness ; faith so 
made the future present; love so made 
the labour light; the earnest of the 
Spirit was given him in such a measure ; 
—that mortality seemed, even here, to be 
swallowed up of life. His full belief iii 
the immediate presence of God in that 
World in which he was assured that light, 
purity, holiness, and happiness would be 
ehjbyed in their most consummate per¬ 
fection, not only sustained his hope but 
exhilarated his heart. 

If it does not support us under our in¬ 
ferior trials in the same manner, it is 
becaus’e we have rather a nominal than a 

practical faith, rather an assenting than 

an 
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tin obeying conviction; it is because our 
eyes are) not fixed on the same objects, 
nor our hearts wanned with the sam,e 
affections; it is because our attention is 
directed so sparingly to that Being, and 
that state, to which his was supremely 
devoted. Ought we to complain, that 
we enjoy not the same supports, nor tfye 
same consolations, while we do not put 
ourselves in the same way to obtain 
them ? 

But though Paul was no disciple of 
that metaphysical theology, which makes 
such untaught distinctions, as to separate 
our love of God from any regard to our 
own beatitude; though he might have 
been considered a selfish man, by either 
of the classes to whom allusion has been 
made, yet true disinterestedness was 
eminently his characteristic. Another 
instance of a human being so entirely 
devoid of selfishness, one who never took 
his own ease, or advantage, or safety, or 
g 4 credit 
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or-edit into the account, cannot be found. 
If be considered his own sufferings, he 
considered them tor the sake of hiS 
friends. “ Whether wc be afflicted, it is 
M for your consolation and salvation.” 
The only joy he seemed to derive, when 
he was pressed out of measure, above 
strength, was, that others might be 
comforted and encouraged by his suffer¬ 
ings. So also of his consolations ; the 
principal joy which he derived from them 
was, that others might be animated by 
them. This anxiety for the proficiency 
of his converts, in preference to his own 
safety 5 his disposition to regard every 
object in clue subjection to the great 
design of his ministry; his humble, vigi¬ 
lant care, while exulting in the hope of 
an eternal crown, that he might “ not 
“ himself be cast away,”—form, in com¬ 
bination with the rest of his conduct, a 
character which We must allow has not 
only no superior, but no parallel. 

The 
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The union of generosity ; apd self- 
denial,and without the one the ether 
is imperfect,—was peculiarly exemplified 
in our apoftle. His high-minded inde¬ 
pendence on man had nothing of the 
monkish pride of poverty, for he kpew 
u how to abound j” nor was it. the 
worldly pusillanimous dread of it, for he 
“ knew how to want.” 

In vindicating the right of the ecclesi¬ 
astical body to an equitable provision, as 
a just requital of their labours,, he nobly 
renounces all claim to any participation 
for himself. “ I have used none of these 
“ things /” This wise and dignified ab¬ 
stinence in the original formation of ft 
church, which must be’founded* before 
provision can be made for its continuance, 
while it maintained the dignity of'Im 
own disinterestedness, enabled him with 
the better grace, and more powerful 
effect, to -plead the legitimate, claims of 
her ministers; and to insist, that it was 
c t the 
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the duty of the people to supply their 
temporal things to those from whbm they 
received their spiritual things. While he 
himself refused to claim them, lest it 
should be made a pretence for hindering 
.the'Gaspel, he yet looked forward with 
an eye of kindness and justice, in thus 
stipulating, as it were, for the comlort 
of the Christian ministers to the end of 
the world. 

In a long expostulatory argument, 
illustrated by a variety of analogous 
instances, he shews the propriety of a 
provision beiDg made for those who 
dedicated themselves to the spiritual 
instruction of others: — the warrior en¬ 
gaged in the defence of his country is 
supported at the public expence; the 
planter by the'produce of his vineyard j 
the feeder of a flock by the milk of his 
tSock; the agriculturist by the profits of 
his plough. He strengthens his argument 
by an allusion to a humane practice in 

the. 
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the '©14 law, by which even the ox was 
flowed to participate in that, plenty 
which ibis labour assisted to procure; 
then, by a sudden generous interjection, 
—“ Doth God take care for., oxen V* 
be intimates that this provision of mercy 
for the beast, was emblematical of this 
justice, — for it scarcely amounted to 
mercy,—which, ought to secure to every 
minister a fair remuneration for the sacri¬ 
fice he has made of ease and profit, by 
addicting himself to the service of the- 
altar. * 

After, however, having, declared that 
he renounced all reward for himself, 
fearing that this assurance might be con¬ 
strued into an insinuation of his wish to 
receive the emolument which hp pre¬ 
tended to refuse, with a noble disdain of 
so mean an expedient, he protests that 
it would be better for him to die of want, 
rather than* by receiving, pecuniary re- 
compence, to rob himself of his honest 
g 6 claim 
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chfcieaipthe consciousness of disin,fc^^tl 
'services^ 

Saiilt Paul's. conduct in these instances 
afforils something of the samfe fine climax 
in action, which Jesus expressed 

in wolds, when he sent to'the Baptist the 
proofs of his diyinitf- After enumerat¬ 
ing- his mira#ey.'i^\gto^hc closes with 
declaring, as the highest possible instance 
of that love, that ike Gospel was preached 
— but to what class? — to the poor! 
From tiie words Of Christ, turn to the 
life of Paul. The persecution, of his 
enemies, thefatigne of his travels, the 
falsehood of his brethren, the labour of 
instructing so many rations, of .convert¬ 
ing so many cities, cf ip,muling so many 
churches—.what is his,relaxation from 
such labours, what his refreshment from 
such peril*, what his descent-from such 
lights ?•—Working with his own hands 
for his daily bread, and for the relief of 
the poor. The profane critic may call 
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$fc 8 'tbri ; '-art of sinking, the 
deem it the noblest point of 4fIya£ion. 
Might not the apostle well say, *•* Be ye, 
“ followers of trie,;as 1 'I am of Christ ?” 

How has the world; stood "in just 
admiration of the generous conduct’of 
Cinciunatus ! Tired ,witlf the fatigues of 
war, and satiated’ with the glories of 
conquest, lie'very .xatiotfally, and (as 
he refused all reward) It miist be owned 
very disinteYestedlyp withdrew to his' 
country-house*, front'which he had been 
reluctantly torn. lie withdrew to enjoy, 
in tile bosotn of ids family, the’advan¬ 
tages of agriculture and the pleasures 
of retirement. To :.neh a retreat Paul 
would have down v, ith delight, had he 
not known thafj for him, it was not a 
duty. He, unlike the Qie’tatar,,:<had no 
intervals of UHniulestcu calm j'rtt was not 
in the quiet of repose, but in the very 
midst of perils and of persecutions, that 
be laboured for his ‘own support. 
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It cannot be denied, that his whole 
consistent practice furnished this sure 
criterion of a faithful minister, — that he 
enjoined no self denial, preached no mor¬ 
tification, recommended no exertion to 
others, of which he gave, not himself a 
shining example. While he pointed out 
to his associates the duty of “ approving 
* e themselves ministers of God in afflic- 
“ tions, in necessities, in distresses,” he 
was nothimself lying on a bed of roses; he 
was not making light of sorrows, of which 
he was not personally partaking ; he did 
not deal out orders for the patient endur¬ 
ance of sufferings, the bitterness of which 
he had not tasted. He had largely shared 
in the stripes and imprisonments which it 
was possible some of his followers might 
be speedily called,to endure. 

At the same time, he furnishes them 
with cautions drawn from his own inva¬ 
riable prudence, when he exhorted them 
to give no offence. This was not altogether 

to 
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to avoid personal discredit, though’ that 
should be carefully guarded against,, so 
much as to preserve the character of re* 
ligion itself from the obloquy she would 
sustain from the faults of her .disciples. 
His great object why the ministry should 
not be blamed , was because he knew how 
ineffectual all teaching would be ren¬ 
dered, if the teacher committed the 
faults he reprehended, or even exercised 
a religious vocation in an imprudent 
manner. 

In another place, after recapitulating 
some of the hardships which himself and 
his companions were suffering, up to the 
very moment when he was describing 
them, — their hunger and thirst, their 
nakedness and buffeting, deprived of 
domestic comforts, destitute of a settled 
home; having shewn what was their 
treatment, he proceeds to shew what was 
their temper under it: — Being reviled 
•we bless; being persecuted we suffer it; 

being 
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being defamed we entreat. This is indeed 
practical Christianity! 

After enumerating the trials to which 
they may be exposed, he sets over against 
them a catalogue of the qualities by which 
they should he distinguished,— pureness, 
knowledge, kindness; thus encouraging 
them to patience by the integrity of their 
motives; and to the adornment of their 
calling, by the skilfulness and affection 
with which they exercised it. He tem¬ 
pers their sorrows and difficulties, by in¬ 
terspersing with the recital those Divine 
consolations, from which alone nernunc 
cheerfulness can b,c derived. 

it 

In this enumeration he had not to rack 
his invention lor precedents; he had 
only to make a transcript of the. state of 
his own mind, and Ine tenor of his own 
practice, to give them a complete deli¬ 
neation of the ministerial character. 
While he encourages them to persever¬ 
ance 
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ance by the success which might attend 
their labours, he prepares them also to 
expect reproach ; mingling good and evil 
report as the probable lot of every de¬ 
voted servant of Christ. 

When he was setting out from Ephesus* 
to Jerusalem, “ bound in the spirit, not 
“ knowing the things that should befai 
“ him,” the indefinite yet certain antici¬ 
pation of calamity which he expressed, 
might have been interpreted into the 
pusillanimous forebodings of his own ap¬ 
prehensive mind: he guards against this 
suspicion by informing us, it was by the 
unerring inspiration of the Holy Ghost, 
he was assured “ that bonds and afflie- 
* £ lions awaited him in every cityso 
that he knew infallibly,wherever he went, 
it was only a change of place, not of 
peril. Yet was this conviction, so far 
from arresting his purpose, so far from 

Acts, ch. 20. 

inclining 
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inclining him to hesitate, or not to per¬ 
sist in the path of duty because it was 
the path of danger, that his mighty faith 
converted duty into choice, elevated 
danger into joy —Hear his triumphant 
proclamation: “ But none of these things 
“ move me, neither count I my life dear, 
“ so that I may finish my course with 
“ joy, and the ministry which 1 have 
“ received of the Lord Jesus, to testify 
“ the Gospel of the grace of God.” 

It is not the nature of Christianity to 
convert a man of sense into a driveller ; 
if it make him self-abased in the sight of 
God, and in his own eyes, it does not 
oblige him to a renunciation of his just 
claims in civil society, nor to a base ab¬ 
jection in the sight of men. He is not 
desirous of honours which do not belong 
to*him, but he does not despise those to 
which he has a lawful claim. The cha¬ 
racter ofPaul, like the religion he taught, 
is manly, rational, ingenuous. 


This 
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This combination of dignity with humi¬ 
lity, he uniformly presents to us. He 
always humbles, but never disparages 
himself. He, who on one occasion was 
“ the least of all Saints,” was, on an¬ 
other, “ not a whit behind the chiefest 
“ of them.” He, that was Ci not worthy 
“ to be culled an apostle,” would yet 
** magnify his apostleship.” He, who 
would patiently endure injury and re¬ 
proach, yet refused to be scourged, 
contrary to law. He, who was illegally 
imprisoned at Philippi *, accepted not de¬ 
liverance till the magistrates themselves 
Came in person to release him, — a reso¬ 
lution not only due to his own innocence, 
but probably intended also to render the 
magistrates afraid of proceeding unjustly 
against other Christians. He, who could 
submit to live by the labour-of his own 
hands, and to receive charity in his sick¬ 
ness, would vindicate his civil title to re- 

• Acts, ch. 16. 

spect. 
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spect,anu not only urgehisright of Roman 
citizenship, but press his peculiar ground 
of superiority over the officer who would 
bave contended with him, by declaring 
that his own freedom was not a purchase, 
but an inheritance, lie, who determined 
to know nothing ** but Jesus Christ, and 
** him crucified,” could assert, when it be¬ 
came proper, his liberal education under 
a master in Israel. He, who was novv 
lying at the foot of the Cross, avowed that 
he had been bred at the feet of Gamaliel. 
He, who was beating down the pride of 
“ gifts” in the assuming Corinthians, 
scrupled not to declare his own supe¬ 
riority in this very article, yet with an 
exclusive ascription of the gift to the 
Giver,—“ I thank my God, that I speak 
<c with tongues more than you all.” 

To those who understand what Bishop 
Horseley calls “ the paradoxes of Chris- 
“ tianity,” it will be perfectly intelligible, 
that one, who was so feelingly alive to 

the 
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the perception of sin, as to deplore that 
“ when he would do good, evil was pre- 
“ sent with him,” could also, in the in-, 
tegrity of his heart, boldly appeal to the 
Thessalonians for the purity of his own 
conduct and that of his companions —- 
“ You know how holily, and justly, and 
“ unblameably we have lived among you.” 

He was av/are that contentions about 
practices and opinions comparatively iu- 
signilicant, were generally t he most vehe¬ 
mently and uncharitably earned on by 
men who are the most cold and indif¬ 
ferent in the defence of truths of the 
most awful moment. Inflexible himself 
in every thing which was of vital import¬ 
ance, yet accommodating in trivial mat¬ 
ters, about which men of narrow views 
pertinaciously contend, he shaped the 
course of his usefulness to the winding 
current of life, and the flexure of cir¬ 
cumstances ; and was ever on the watch 
to see how, by giving way in things 
6 indif- 
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indifferent, he might gain men to the 
great cause which he lived only to pro¬ 
mote. 

Never was any sentiment more com¬ 
pletely perverted, than that which is so 
expressive of the condescension that 
distinguishes his character, — I am all 
things to all men. The Latitudinarian 
in principle or in morals, who would 
not consider Paul’s authority as para¬ 
mount on any other occasion, eagerly 
pleads this text to justify his own ac¬ 
commodation to every thing that is 
tempting in interest, or seductive in ap¬ 
petite. This sentiment, which proceeded 
from a candour the most amiable, was, 
in the apostle, always governed by an 
integrity the most unbending. 

To what purpose did he make use of 
this maxim ? “ That he might by all 
“ means save some.” Let those who ins- 
tify its adoption by the sanction of Paul 
jo employ 
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employ it to the same end to which he 
employed it. But is it not frequently 
carried to a conceding length, to which 
he would never have carried it, to answer 
any purpose; and is not the end itself 
often such as he would not have sought, 
even by the best means ? To the perver¬ 
sion of this sentiment the fashionable 
doctrine of expediency may be imputed, 
—a doctrine not more corrupt in its prin¬ 
ciple, and dangerous in its results, than 
opposite to the whole bent and current 
of the apostle’s views, as developed in 
his writings and in his practice. 

That hollow maxim, of doing evil that 
good may come, had indeed been adopted 
by some of the wisest Pagan legislators. 
Not only the prudent.Numa pretended 
to Divine communications with his in¬ 
spiring goddess, in order that his laws 
might be received with more reverence; 
even the open-hearted conquerer of Car¬ 
thage used to enter the Capitol alone, 

under 
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under pretence of consulting t$l 5 gods, 
that whatever enterprises he -wished to 
recommend to the people, they might 
beltfeve them to headirected and approved 
by their deities.*— But nothing impffdes 
the march of truth more than the offered 
assistance of falsehood. Nothing is more 
injurious to a good cause than the at¬ 
tempt to help it forward with fictitious 
or even doubtful additions. tSomeof the 
best cases, — cases corroborated by a 
thousand indubitable facts, — have been 
injured for a time, by the detection of 
petty instances of misrepresentation, or 
mistake, or aggravation in ill-judging- 
advocates. 

After, the example of the illustrious 
Romans above-recited, but with far less 
excuse, even some weak Christians, in 
the second century, fancying that deceit,- 
might succeed where truth bad faded, 
attempted by forgery, to supply the defi¬ 
ciencies of Scripture. Spurious Sybil¬ 
line 
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line verses, under the reign of one of 
the Anfonines, were imposed by fraud 
upon folly, as prophecies of Christ, pre¬ 
tending to be as old as the Delugel 
The attempt to mencf perfection never 
answers. 

• To these political impostures what a 
contrast does Saint Paul exhibit at once 
in his writings and his life! — In his 
writings he declares, in one short sen¬ 
tence, of all such principles, “ their 
“ condemnation is just.” In his life he 
suffered evil to extremity, that good 
might be produced; but never, under 
the most allgring pretence, did evil, or 
connived at it. He drew |pno convert, 
by displaying only the pldttsant side of 
Christianity. To bring forward the doc¬ 
trines of the Cross was his first object; 
though, since his time, to keep thegi out 
of sight has sometimes been thought a 
more prudent measure. But the politi¬ 
cal wiSdom of the Jesuitical missionaries 
vol. i. h M failed 
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failed as completely as the simple inte¬ 
grity of the apostle succeeded; ' 

His arguments, it is true, were power¬ 
ful, hia,motives attractive; but he never 
shrunk from the avowal* that they were 
drawn wholl$from things unseen, future, 
eternal. “ To you who are troubled, 
“ rest with us, when the Lord Jesus 
“ shall be revealed from heaven, with 
«« his holy angels.” —“ If we suffer with 
** Christ, we shall be also glorified toge- 
“ ther.” — “ The sufferings of the pre- 
“ sent world are not worthy^o be com- 
** pared with the glory that shall be re- 
“ vealed.” ; And in this j^evv he is not 
afraid to |jp^|ff suffeyin^, as a favour 
connectedJpdi ffiith. It is given unto 
them, in the'behalf of Christ, not only 
to believe, but also to suffer for his sake. 

How powerful must have been the 
convictions of his faith, and the inte¬ 
grity of his heart, which.could not only 

conquer 
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conquer prejudices the most inveterate, 
but could lead him to renounce every 
prospect of riches and power, fame and 
distinction,—objects which were likely 
to have taken deep hold on a temper so 
fervent, a genihs so active! He knew that 
the cause he was embracing, would de¬ 
feat all such expectations. He possibly 
might have advanced his fortune, cer¬ 
tainly his reputation, under his Jewish 
masters, had he pursued those practices 
in which he was so hotly engaged, when 
he was so exceedingly mad against the 
Church qf&od. 

•&}' 

What wis the use which, in his new 
character, hetnade ol^MHIiral advan¬ 
tages ? It was the sam$fi|reh he made 
of his supernatural graces.' Did the one 
induce intellectual pride ? Did the other 
inspire spiritual sel&sufficiency ft, * Was 
it his aim to exalt the accomplished 
'prea^er ? Was it not his only endea- 
vouPto magUify^fhe crucified Saviour ? 

h 2 He 
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He sought no civil power, courted no 
ecclesiastical supremacy. He conferred 
honour on Episcopacy by ordaining 
bishops, but took no rank himself. He 
intermeddled with no party. All his 
interference with governments was to 
teach the people to obey them. 

He had nothing to bias him at the 
time of his conversion, any more than 
afterwards. He embraced Christianity 
when at the height of its discredit: in 
defending it, he was neither influenced 
by the obstinacy of supporting a precon¬ 
ceived opinion, nor 'the private motive 
of personal attachment. AS he had not 
been a follpi®^||)r an acquaintance of 
Jestis, he haSfsHevfer been buoyed up with 
the hope of a place in his expected tem¬ 
poral kingdom. Had this been the case, 
mere pride and pertinacity in so strong a 
character might have led him to adbefe 
to the falling cause, lest by dese^hgjit 
he might be accused %f disappointment 
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m his hopes, or pusillanimity in his tem¬ 
per. Was it probable then, that on 
any lower principle he would encounter 
every hazard, sacrifice every hope, anni¬ 
hilate every possibility of preferment, for 
the cause of a man, after his ignominious 
death, whom he had so fiercely opposed, 
when the danger was less alarming, and 
the hope less uncertain. 

His strong faith was fortified by those 
trials which would have subdued a weak 
one. His ^eal increased with the dark¬ 
ness of his earthly prospects. What 
were his inducements ? The glory of 
God. What was his rewa rdy? , Bonds and 
imprisonment. When a^ped at any 
fresh scene of peril, did he smooth his 
language to secure his safety? Did he 
soften an unpalatabletruth to attract 
u|pon false grounds ? Did he practise any 
artifice^to swell the catalogue of his pro- 
selytef ? Did he take advantage of igno¬ 
rance and idolatry, when'acclamations 
h 3 met 
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met him ? Did he courfcpopularity when 
he refused divide honours ? Did he not 
prefer his Master’s crown of thorns to the 
garlands with which the priests ofiJupiter 
woulc^iave crowned hfm ? Is it not ob¬ 
servable, that this offer of deification dis¬ 
turbed the serenity of his spirit more 
than all his injuries had done ? 

Two remarks arise out of tljis circum¬ 
stance. How little is popular accla¬ 
mation any proof of the comparative 
excellence of the objects of acclaim j 
and how little is gamine grandeur of 
soul elated by it! Jesus, after all his 
miraculous deeds; as full of mercy as of 
power,—deedl<-repeatedly performed in 
his own country, and before the same 
spectators, — never had divine honours 
paid him. While, for a single cure, Paul 
land his companions were instantly deified, 
though they rejected the homagejpi&h a 
holy indignation. Nothing could 1 more 
fully prove their deep humility than that 

they 
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they bore the abase and ill-treatment of 
the people with meekness; but when 
they would have worshipped them,«they 
rent their cloaths.” 

In fine, no principle short of the faith 
described by our apostle in the eleventh 
of Hebrews, could have enabled hi®; to 
sustain, with such heroic firmness^, the 
diverSified^sufferings alluded to in the 
twelfth of the second of Corinthian#. 
Nothing short of that Divine support 
could have produced a disinterestedness 
so pure, a devotedaess so sublime. 

The afflictions of the saints serve to 
prove the distinguishin^acharacter of 
God’s favour. The grace so eminently 
afforded tt> this apostle, neither ex¬ 
empted him from sorrow nor suffer¬ 
ing, nor dangers, nor calumny, nor 
poverty, nor a violent death. That its 
results were in the opposite direction, 
ji 4 shews 
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shews at once #ie ig|Einsic nature of 
the Divine favour, and the spirit in which 
it is received and acted upon by sincere 
Christians. 
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CHAP. VII. 

saint Paul’s priAIence in his conduct 

TOWARDS THE JEWS. 


r jpHE judgment of Saint Paul is re¬ 
markably manifest in the juxtapo¬ 
sition of things. In opening his Epistle 
to his converts at Rome, among whoih 
were many Jews for whose benefit he 
wrote, he paints the moral character of 
that Pagan capital in the darkest colours. 
The fidelity of his gloomy picture is cor¬ 
roborated by an almost contemporary 
historian *, who, though a; Pagan and a 
countryman, paints it in still blacker 
shades* and without the decorum ob¬ 
served by Saint Paul. 


The representation here made of Ro¬ 
man vice, would be in itself sufficiently 
* Suetonius. 

H 5 


pleasing 
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pleasing to the Buw^ttid it would be 
more so, when we observe, what is most 
worthy of observation, the nature of the 
charges brought against the jpsmans. 
$As ^the wisdom of God Had been 
desirous of vindicating itself by the lips 
of Paul* in the eyes of his own country¬ 
men the Jews, the vices changed upon the 
Romans are exactly those which stand 
in opposition to the spirit of some one 
injunction of the Decalogue. Now, 
though the heathen writers were unac¬ 
quainted with this code, yet the spon¬ 
taneous breach of its statutes proved 
mosfe^clearly these statutes to have been 
Suggested by the most correct foreknow¬ 
ledge of the evil propensities of our 
common nature. The universal violation 
of the law, even by those who knew it 
not, manifested the omniscience of,the 
Lawgiver. 

■ And, let it be further remarked in this 
connection, that no exceptions couM be 

taken 
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taken against th^usticfeofGod, for anirn- 
adverting on the breach of a law, which 
was not known; inasmuch as, so faith¬ 
ful wa8 the law of^Mount Sinai to the 
law of, conscience, the revealed^o th# 
natural code of morals, that th%Jfornans 
in offending one had offendra both; 
in breaking unwittingly the Decalogue, 
they had knowingly rebelled against 
the law of conscience; they had sin¬ 
ned again»t#he,light *of nature; they 
had stifled* the suggestions of their 
bettes judgment; they had consciously 
abused natural mercies; they had con¬ 
founded the distinctions of goj^sl and 
evil, of which they were not insen¬ 
sible. Their conscience bore them 
“ witness” that they violated many ob¬ 
vious duties, so that “ even these we,re 
“ without excuse.”. 

The unconverted Jews would doubt¬ 
less, then, feel no small pleasure in con¬ 
templating this hideous portrait of human 
h 6 crimes 
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crimes as wrllibut excuse* and would 
naturally be tempted, with their usual 
self-complacency, to turn it to their 
own advantage, and boastfully t^ thank 
|£od £||ft they were not like other men, 
or eveftdike these Romans. 


To- check this unijecoming exult¬ 
ation the apostle, with .admirable dex¬ 
terity, in the very n ex chapter ^ be* 
gjftis Jp pull down tfaeir ‘l^gi^ c^iceits. 
He presents them with a frightful pic¬ 
ture of themselves, drawn from the life, 
and aggravated by a display of that supe¬ 
rior light and knowledge which rendered 
their immoralities far more inexcusable. 
To the catalogue of the vice^ which 
he had reprehended iu the others, lie 
adds that of self-sufficiency, arrogance, 
and harsh judgment, wliich formed so 
disgusting a featujlk in the Pharisaic 
character. Pad! in this point shews the 


* Romans, ch. ii. 


equity 
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equity of distributive justffeei The J^vys 
had sinned, not only against the law 
they knew, but the law they vene¬ 
rated. ©They res|edvin the law, not with 
gratitude for the distinction, 
security in the privilege..; andt|py»were 
ruined, he suggests, by a vain confidence 
in those 'external advantages which 
would have :;t*eeii their glory*, had not 
privi&gesbeen converted into a substi¬ 
tute % peg!? apology should i|e 
now offerjbtftbe sins of the chosen nation, 
the peculiar people, the possessors and 
the boasters of the law, distinguished, not 
only by having received, but by^being 
the hereditary, exclusive proprietors of 
the Divine Oracles ? Thus, while he con¬ 
victs his own natiou, he gives an awful 
lesson to posterity of the vanity of fo^ms 
and professioUjTthat, it is not possessing 
nor dispersing th^piible that wij^.parry 
men to heaven, but or#y-a§ t^e'y indi¬ 
vidually believe its doctrihdS, submit , to 
its authority, and conform to its precepts. 

The 
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The apostle reminds them, that it is 
not the knowledge of God’s will, which 
they possessed; nor the approbation of 
4 ‘ things that are excellent,” which they 
^initlMted; nor their confident ambition 
of teaching others j nor their skill to 
guide the blind ; nor the form of know¬ 
ledge ; nor the letter of the h*w, which 
could avail without personal holiness. 

After this severe reproof, for doing 
themselves the wrong things the} 7 cen¬ 
sured, and for not doing the right things 
they taught, he suddenly turns upon 
them with a tapid succession of interro¬ 
gatories respecting their own practice ; 
personally applying each distinct subject 
of their instruction of others to each dis¬ 
tinct failure of their own in those very 
points of conduct which they insisted on ; 
proving upon them|$Ethat through this 
glaring inconsistency, “ the name of God 
<? was blasphemed among unbelievers.” 


Thus 
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Thus he demonstrates that the Jew 
and the Gentile stand on the same level 
with regard to their definitive sentence, 
f each being to be judged according to 
their respective law. Nay, the e^ cUfl§» 
tious Pagan will find more favpnr than 
the immoral Jew. Profession will not 
justify, but aggravate offence. Men, in¬ 
deed, may see our exactness in forms 
and observances, and will justly com¬ 
mend what is in itself commendable'; 
but as they cannot discern the thoughts 
and intents of the heart, they may ad¬ 
mire as piety what is at worst hypocrisy, 
and at best hut form. Whilst of the 
sincere Jew he declares, as we may also 
of the sincere Christian, he is a Je w who 
is one ihXMi'dly, not in the letter , hut in 
the heart and the spirit, venose praise is 
not of men hut of God. ' 

By the august simplicity and incon¬ 
trovertible reasoning of this Epistle to 
Rome, and by the supernatural "power 

which 
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which accompanied it, he brought down 
the arrogance of human ability from its 
loftiest heights, subdued the pride of 
philosophy in its strong holds, and super¬ 
seded jthe theology, without aiming at 
the splendour, of the most amiable and 
eloquent of all the Romans in his ad¬ 
mired work on the “ Nature of the Gods.” 
By one short address to that city, written 
in the demonstration of the Spirit and of 
Power, lie “ destroyed the wisdom of the 
“ wise, and brought to nothing the un-. 
“ derstanding of the prudent.” . 

Knowing that pride was the dominant 
disposition of his own countrymen, he 
loses no occasion of attacking this master 
sin, and frequently intimates how ill it 
became such an insignificant and per¬ 
verse people to arrogate to themselves a 
superiority for which, though their ad¬ 
vantages furnished them with means, 
their practice furnished them with no 
shadow of pretence. 


In 
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In speaking on this subject. Saint Paul 
used none of the cant, but displayed all 
the kindness of liberality. Speaking of 
the Jews, “ he bears them record that 

.Mr 

“ they had a zeal for God,” but in-. 5 
stantly his veracity obliged him to qua¬ 
lify his candour, by lamenting that their 
zeal was not regulated by knowledge. 
Their perverseness rather increased Ins 
desire of serving them, than drove him 
into a hopeless indifference; their pro¬ 
vocations grieved, but neither silenced 
nor exasperated him. 

It was the high destiny of this dis¬ 
tinguished apostle, that he was to be the 
honoured instrument of enlarging, to an 
indefinite extent, the hitherto contracted 
pale of Christianity. The law of Moses 
had been committed to one single people, 
and it was one of the conditions of that 
law, that they to whom it was given 

were interdicted from anv free inter- 

*/ t 

course with the rest of the world. A 

larger 
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larger heart and a higher mind than those 
of Paul could not have been found for 
the new and expanded service. Christi¬ 
anity, through him, opened wide her 
liberal arms, broke through the narrow 
barrier, and carried her unconditional 
offers of boundless emancipation to every 
captive of sin and ignorance throughout 
all the kingdoms of the world. 

But though Paul’s original designation 
was, that he should be the apostle of the 
Gentiles ; though his labours were to be 
more especially consecrated tarthat innu¬ 
merable mass to whom the narrow¬ 
minded Jews grudged the very chance of 
access to Heaven; yet wherever he came 
he shewed this mark of regard, that he 
opened his first public instructions in the 
Jewish synagogue, referring the hearers 
in his discourses to their own prophets, 
as he did his Pagan auditors to their own 
authors. 


It 
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It was necessary that the word of God 
should be first spoken to the Jews, they 
being the depositaries of the antecedent 
revelations made by the Almighty ; 
which revelations being preparatory ta 
the introduction of the Gospel, and 
abounding with prophetic intimations of 
the Messiah, if the Jews should accept 
the new revelation as the completion of 
the old, it would largely contribute to 
convince the heathen that Christianity 
was in truth a Divine institution. 

The annals of the Jews, insulated as 
they had been as a people, had become, 
by Divine appointment, connected with 
the history of other nations. Their cap¬ 
tivity had brought them into contact 
with Persia and Babylon. As they always 
continued a commercial people, they had, 
after their dispersion, by their extensive 
traffic, carried their religion with their 
commerce into various countries. Thus 
their proverbial love of gain had been 

over- 
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over-ruled to 4 providential purpose, that 
of carrying the knowledge of l£ip one 
true Goddamong the Gentiles. This 
again, % that secret working of Infinite 
Wisdom, served as aj p elude to the ap¬ 
pearance of Christiamty in these coun¬ 
tries, and would probably lessen their 
indisposition to receive it. By the same 
providential ordination of that Power 
who educes good from evil, the Emperor 
Claudius, in banishing, the Christians 
from Rome, caused th'f faith to be more 
extensively spread by these exiles, who 
were dispersed through different^un- 
tries:—and, to mention another instmhce, 
by- the* disagreement between Paul and 
iWnabas, though the comfort of Christian 
society was mutually lost, yet th^r sepa¬ 
ration caused the Gospel to be preached 
at the same time in two places instead of 
one. Butsthough the sins the worst 
men, and the infirmities of the best, are 
made subservient to God’s gracious pur£ 
poses, they justify neither the *rese»t- 
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ment of the Saint, nor the, crime of the 
Emperor. 

Sajpt Paul, Hi directing his instruc¬ 
tions, first to thfyJewish sojourners ift 
the heathen cities*equeathed an import¬ 
ant lesson to all reformers, — that the 
most extensive plans of doing good to 
strangers should be accompanied with the 
most unabated zeal at home; and that na¬ 
tural connections have the prior, though' 
not the exclusivejsjdaim to their services. 


If in the first promulgation of the 
Gospllrmessage the apostle shewed a re¬ 
gard ta the rights of the Jewish nation, 
ifihis subsequent conduct on every pps^ 
sihle oc^psion he consults even their pre- 
es he shewed afipauch 
sist- 

ent with th^wfuch he now professed? 
always studiously endeav<>uring v to ob¬ 
viate objection, and to cut off'every plau- 
§i|ije ground pf comphutit. T|uis, in treat¬ 
ing. 


judkess ^ At all 
respect for their religion as was* 
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ing with deference the Jewish laws atid 
usages, thodgh'virtually abrogated, he 
loudlyinstructs us thattemperaJUrKMt 
to bdwalfbiVed up by 2eal; that it may 
be prudent fox' a time, to let Some infe¬ 
rior errors alone, y& not without inti¬ 
mation or implication that they are er- 
1 ors; that premature attacks upon the 
lesser may obstruct the removal of the 
greater. And in other cases we may 
learn, that though extirpation may be in¬ 
dispensably necessary yet it may, under 
certain circumstances, be better effected 
by the gradual process of successive 
strokes,* than by laying at the fir?ft bibw 
the axte to th£ root. 


* f A lesson of discreet kindness may also 
be learnt from the same examjffe, in tlie 
domjjfec walks of life; If $otrs yobtig 
persons do not patiently bear with any 
averseness in & parent or IrfriUrd from 
that s&riofts spifit which they themselves' 
have been IjappiSy brought’jto entertain; 

id morose* 
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iporoseness and ill-humtftired opposition 
will only incres^l t&e distaste, instead of 
recommending’ a religion, of winch their 
own temper affords so unanpffif^^tid so 
unJEafer a specimen. 

It was the same discretion which 
led Paul at ong time to confer on 
Timothy * the initiatory rite of the 
Jewish church, because his mother was 
of Jewish extraction ; and at another, 
induced him to fgg'bid Titus undeigoi ng 
the same cefemony, because his oiigin 
was Pagan t. The one was allowed, to 
avoid doing violence^ to Jewish preju¬ 
dices ; the other prohibited, lest the Gen¬ 
tile* convert should be taught to place his 
dependanpe on any thing butthe Saviour. 
Jde inflexibly redgted granting this intro¬ 
ductory rite to Erevan converts. Though 
this union of candour with firmness is a 
very esjfpipiwy part of his character, ithas 
not escaped the charge, <af indbngistency. 

* Aetr, xvi.^. -j- 

But 
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But he Iboi^ghVit yras acting in a more 
Christian spirit, tcftfcontlfUie, in indiffer¬ 
ent instances, his conformity t#&»6ient 
usagfesfHhaflbv a violent opposition to 
mere forms, to irritate persons, srnnC of 
whom conscientiously persevd&d in 
the'fn. 

.life 

Perhaps no quality has been more fatal 
to the interests of Christianity than preju¬ 
dice. ft is the moral cataract of the human 
mind* |u -train the meridian sun of Truth 
darts* hfe* flill beams. • The<<nental eye is 
impervious to the strongest ray. When 
religion is to be alfeilet!,^prejudice knows 
how-to'blend antipathies. It leagued those 
mutual enemies Herod and Pontius*Pilate 
in one common cause. It Jed the Jews 
to prefer the robber, to the Saviour. 
Tito ugh they abhorred the Roman ydke, 
yet rather than Jesus shall escape, “ they 
“ will have- no king but Ca>sd&” At 
Jerusalem it had united the bigot Pha¬ 
risee and the infidel Saddraeee against 
Paul, till his declaration that he was of 

the 
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the former class* by exciting a party- 
spirit,|pspended, but did not extinguish 
their fury. At Athens it*Qat4^ped, in 
one joint deposition, two sects, me most 
discordant in sentiment and practice. 
When truth was to be attacked, the rigid 
Stoic could unite with the voluptuous 
Epicurean. 

Prejudice had not only blinded the un¬ 
derstanding of the Jews, so as to prevent 
their receiving truth, but led idiem to 
violate it, by asserting a glaring false¬ 
hood. \yhen ©ur Lord told them, that 
“ if they would know the truth, the 
** truth Would make them free”—- as 
they had no idea of spiritual freedom, so 
•of civil liberty ■ they had nothing to 
boast. But, exasperated at any offer of 
deliverance, because, it implie&ikibju- 
gationj^hey indignantly replied, “ we 
“ were never in bondage to any man,” 
though it was notorious that they had 

von. 1. t been 
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been bond-slaves in*,; Egypt, captives in. 
Babylon, and were,,at the very n^pment 


of this grpud boast, tributary to the 
Romans.' 


Ignorance and prejudice respecting 
religion can never be fairly pleaded in 
excuse, by minds cultHated by diligent 
enquiry on other subjects. Paul, indeed, 
6 ays, that, though a persecutor, he ob¬ 
tained mercy, because he did it igno¬ 
rantly. The apology frpm him is valid, 
for he does not offer the plea for igno¬ 
rance and prejudice, till he was cured of 
both. His sincerity appears in his aban¬ 
doning his error, his humility in confess¬ 
ing it. Our spiritual strength is increased 
by th^ retrospection of our former faults. 
This-remembrance left a compassionate 
feelingJor the errors of others on the 
impressible heart of Saint Paul. ( Per¬ 
haps in his early mad career against 
the Church of Christ, .he might be per¬ 
mitted^carry it .to such lengths,, to 

afford 
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afford a proof that Omnipotence can 
subdpe^sven prejudice! 

It is a melancholy feature in the cha¬ 
racter of the human mind, that Saint 
Paul met with less mercy from his bre¬ 
thren, among whom he had been bred, 
and whose religioif approached so much 
nearer to that which he had adopted, than 
from the higher class of the Pagans, who 
stood at the farthest possible distance 
from if. Caiaphas, Ananias, Tertuilus, 
and the whole Sanhedrim, were far more 
violent than Lysias, Felix, Festus, Gallio, 
the town-clerk of Ephesus, or the rulers 
of Thessalonica. 

Even on that, awful occasion, when > 
prejudice did its Worst, the Roman judge 
who condemned the Saviour of the^orld, 
was more candid than the High Priest,' 
-who delivered him up. While the Jews 
cried, Crucify! the Governor declared 
** he found no fault in him j” aiid, but 
i 3 for 
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for the suppleness and venality of his 
character, would have protected the life 
which he sacrificed to Jewish bigotry. 
While Pil$V deliberated, Caiaphascut 
the matter short on the plea of expe¬ 
diency *— ** It is expedient that one man 
“ should die for the people.” In this 
High Priest the doctriril found a patron 
worthy of itself. 

' s 

There was in the Divine Sufferer a 
veiled majesty •, there was a mysterious 
grandeur thrown round his character; 
there were glimpses of glory breaking 
through the obscurity in which ne was 
shrouded, which excited a curiosity not 
unmingled with fear in the great ones of 
the^earfch. It was a grand illustration of 
that solemn indistinctness'which is said 
to be one cause of the sublime. Both 
Herod and Pilate; were .surprised into 
something like an involuntary respect, 

* John, xviii. 14. 


mixed 
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mixed with a vague apprehension of they 
knew not what. 

\ ?' . • - 

But to return from this too long di¬ 
gression, for which the only apology that 
can be offered, is, that the uniform tem¬ 
per and conduct of Saint Paul with the 
JeWs was eminently calculated to parry 
every objection that hnu : ./ shew of 
reason, and to remove every prejudice 
which was not invincible. 

In the case of Paul, Agrippa appears 
to have been the only Jew in authority 
who ever manifested any shew of can¬ 
dour towards him. Even the offended 
Athenians were so far affected with hia 
discourse^ as to betray their emotion by 
saying, “ We will hear thee again bn this 
“ matterthus civilly softening rejec¬ 
tion into procrastination; —- while there, 
is scarcely an instance of atiy^Jewish 
people, as a body, fairly inquiring into 
13 the 
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the truth of the Christian .doctrine with 
a real delire of information. 

The Bereans, iijdeed, offer an honour¬ 
able exception, and are accordingly dis¬ 
tinguished by one, who rarely employe 
epithets, the biographer of St. Paul, with 
the appellation of** noble.” Thisfhink- 
ing people did hot lightly embrace the 
new religion without enquiry, but re¬ 
ceived it upon rational examination, daily 
searching the Scriptures; thus presenting 
iffi with an example of that union of faith 
and reason which constitutes the cha¬ 
racter of a sound Christian. 

Though the Gentiles were ready to 
oppose Saint Paul wherever hp came, we 
do not find that they pursued him with 
hostility from one city to another, as the 
Jews , of Thejsjsalonica did, in following 
him tp Bereaf s to excite a persecution 
against, fttra. 
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The temper to which allusion has been 
made, is not, it is to be Igared, quite 
extinct. Are there not, afthis favoured 
period of light and knowledge, some 
•Christians by profession, who manifest 
more hostility towards those who are 
labouring to procure instruction for the 
Hindoos, than towards Hindooism itself? 
Are not shades of our own colour looked 
at with a more jealous eye, than a colour 
of the most opposite character ? and is 
not,, the remark too nearly founded in 
experience, that approximation rather 
inflames than cools; that nearness aggra¬ 
vates because it is not identity??’ If, like 
the apostle, a man is impelled by bis con¬ 
science to act against the opinion of 
those with whom he desires to live well; 
to obey the impulse, aj| it is a severer 
trial of his feelings, so it is a surer test 
of his integrity, than to expose himself to 
the censure of his enemies j ot their hosti¬ 
lity he Was assured before; lie is, in the 
other case, risking the logs of As friends. 

i 4 Saipt 
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Saint Paul’s prudence, under the Di¬ 
vine direction, led him to adopt ve*y 
different measures in his intercourse with 
the Jews and with the Gentiles j mea¬ 
sures suggested by the different condition 
of the two classes, both in their civil and 
in their religious circumstances. To the 
one, the very name of Messiah was, un¬ 
known ; of the other, he was both the 
glory and the shame. To the one true 
God in whom they fully believed, they 
were to add the reception of Jesus 
Christ. “ He came to his own,” but his 
own, so far from receiving, crucified 
him. JS&jBbsequently to this event, Paul 
laboured to convince them, that this was 
the Saviour promised, first by God him¬ 
self, then by a long and unbroken suc¬ 
cession of the very prophets whom they 
professed to venerate. With these adver¬ 
saries, therefore, he had substantial 
grounds on which to expostulate; analo¬ 
gies, fro® which to argue; promises, 
which they Relieved; predictions, of 

which 
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which they hid expected thejaccomplish- 
irient ; and, to leave them without the 
shadow of excuse, he had to plead the 
actual recent fulfilment of these predic¬ 
tions. 

1 But with the Gentiles he had no com¬ 
mon ground on which' to stand, no re¬ 
ferences to which to Bind them, no ana¬ 
logies from w hich -t o reason, except in¬ 
deed the visible works of creation and 
providence. He did what a profound 
thinker of our own country has since 
done more in detail; he sliev^d them 
the analogy of revealed religion with the 
constitution and course of nature#. In 
this he had, as it were, to address their 
senses rather than their intellect or their 

b „ ■ +*. • 

knowledge, greatas were both,—for their 
wisdom had served only to dead them 
wider from the mark. 


* Bishop Butler. 
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As they were little acquainted with 
first principles'^ be had with them no 
middle way to take. He could not im¬ 
prove upon polytheism ; there WWB mo 
such thing as mending idolatry; it was 
not a building to be repaired j it must be 
demolished; no materials were to be 
.picked out from its ruins towards the 
construction of jfne everlasting edifice ; 
the rubbish must be rolled away. A 
clear stage must be left for the new order 
of things; with this order it had no com¬ 
patibilities j old things were past away, 
all things must become new. 

Thg Sun of Righteousness which was 
to absorb the faint, but not false lights, of 
Judaism, .was utterly to dispel the dark¬ 
ness of Paganism. One of the Roman 
Emperors; f most of whom thought that 
they could not have too many gods, nor 
too little, religion,) would have added 
Jesus to the, number of their deities. 
Paul abhorred any such compromise. 

“ We 
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We know,” says he, “an idol is nothing 
“ in the world.*’ Such an association, 
therefore, would not be of good and bad, 
but Of every thing with nothing. Christi¬ 
anity would not accept of any thing short 
of the annihilation of the whole mytho- 
logic rabble. 

The new economy' Was now to take 
place. The fundamental-doctrine of One 
God over all blessed for ever, which hail 
been long familiar to the Jew, was at 
length to be made known to die heathen, 
with the participation in comitjpn with 
the Jew, of salvation by his Son. The 
partition-wall war taken 'down for ever. 

Paul however retained, to jthe end of 
his ministry, a cordial kindhdis for “ his 
“ brethren after tfee flesh.” Hi- heart’s 
desire and prayer for Israel wa4 v that 
they might be saved, ~ for the; Rose of 
Sharon was grafted on the Stem of 
David. Not only the same God was to 
x 6 be 
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be worshipped by both, but “ Jesus 
“ whom he had sent j’* ' while Paganism 
lay prostrate, never more to rise from its 
ruins. It is a remarkable circumstance, 
that while to this day surviving Israel 
remains without a Temple, the surviving 
Pantheaiuremains without a worshipper. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

saint Paul’s judgment in his .intercourse 
WITH THE PAGANS. ' 

TT is among the mysteries Of Christi- 
A anity, that the preaching of Jesus 
made so few converts, and his death so 
many. The more affecting were his dis¬ 
courses, the stronger was the indignation 
they excited ; the deeper was the anxiety 
which he expressed for die salvation 
of men, so much, the more vehemently 
were they exasperated against him j the 
more merciful were his miracles, so much 
the faster did they accelerate his igno¬ 
minious catastrophe. — “Did *not this 
“ prove,” says th# eloquent Bossuet, 
“ that not his words, but his Cross was 
“ to bring all men to Him ? Does it not 

** prove 
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“ prove that the power of his persuasion 
“ consisted in the shedding of his 
“blood ?” This he himself predicted— 
“ And I, if I bedifted up, will draw all 
“ men unto me.” Were it not for this 
reason, it would be astonishing to our 
shallow wisdom, that the Author of Chris* 
tianity made so lets: proselytes to his own 
faith, a®d his apostles so many. That 
the disciple who denied Him should, 
after the descent of the Holy Spirit, 
awaken, by a single sermon, the con- 
sciences of three thousand auditors; and 
that the*, persecutor, who reviled Him, 
should become, under the influence of 
the same IMvine Spirit, the mighty instru¬ 
ment of the conversion of the Pagan 
world. 

If Saint Paul had declined visiting the 
learned and polished regions of Greece, 
it might have betn produced against 
him, that he carefully avoided those cul¬ 
tivated cities where men were best able 
5 1*0 
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tojudge of the consistency of the Gospel 
doctrines with its precepts, and of the 
truth of those miracles by which its Divi¬ 
nity, was confirmed. The Greeks might 
have urged it as an argument against 
Paul’s integrity, that he confined* his 
preaching to the countries which they 
called barbarous, knowing that they would 
be less acute in discovering inconsisten¬ 
cies, and more easily imposed upon by 
impostures which men of liberal education 
would have immediately detected. His 
visiting every city famous for literature, 
science, and philosophy would also be a 
complete refutation of any such charge 
in after ages. “ Because,” says a judi¬ 
cious commentator, “ if upon an accu- 
“ rate examination great numbers of men 
« embraced the Gospel, who were best 
“ qualified to judge of its nature and evi- 
“ dences, their conversion would render 
** it indubitable in after times, that? the 
“ Gospel was supported by those great 
“ and undeniable miracles which were 

“ per- 
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** performed in every 5 country by the 
“ preachers of Christianity j so that no 
^person might hereafter suspect that 
“ idolatry was destroyed and Christianity 
H established merely through the simpli- 
** city and ignorance of the people among 
“ whom it was first preached.” * 

Saint Paul was with more propriety 
selected to be the Apostle of the Gen¬ 
tiles than if he had teeen of Gentile 
extraction; none but a teacher, edu¬ 
cated as hUgahad been t under an eminent 
Jewish doctor, would have been so com¬ 
petent to produce, before both Jews and 
Gentiles;*%roofs that the miracles, suf¬ 
ferings, and death of Jesus happened in 
exact conformity to the predictions of 
those prophets of whom the Jews had 
perfect knowledge, and to whom, though 
the Gentiles previously knew them not, 
yetit is probable that he afterwards, for 


* Mackmght'ou the Life of Saint Paul. 

their 
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their fuller confirmation, would refer 
them. 

There appears to hive been a consi¬ 
derable' difference between Saint Paul’s 
reception among the Jewish and the 
Gentile populace. Among the former, 
the “ common people, who had heard 
* e Jesus gladly,” must, have had their 
prejudices softened, and in many in¬ 
stances removed ; even those, probably, 
who were, not converted, had,oeen and 
heard of his miracles with astonishment. 
They were also witnesses ofthe wonder¬ 
ful effects produced by Saint Peter’s ser- 
mon. Their minds were becope so fa¬ 
vourably disposed, that, after miracle 
wrought by Peter and John*, the en¬ 
raged council did not venture to punish 
them, “ because of the people, for all 
“ men glorified God for that which^was 
* done/* 


* Act., ch.4. 


While 
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While the Heathen governors seem, in 
'.their, transactions with Saint Paul, ifess 
intolerant thaUKithe Jewish Sanhedrim, 
the Heathen multitude appear to have 
beeft more furious thaiTOie Jewish. The 
. Jewish leaders had a personal hatred to 
Christ; the Gentile community had a 
national hatred to the Jews., II - a party 
•amongst the Jews detested the Christians, 
the Pagans as a body despised the Jews, 
whilst they would consider Christianity 
but as&a new modification of an anti¬ 
quated and degrading superstition, made 
worse bytfae offensive addition of certain 
tenets, still more unphilosophicai and 
inorediblfjfeban were taught under the 
old dispensation. The contempt of the 
Gentiles was founded on their ignorance 
of the true religion of Judaism, and that 
again had prevented any inquiry into 
their opinions. From the prejudiced pen 
of Tacitiis, and the sarcastic muse of 
Jwvenal, we see the disdain in which 
thfey i were held. l"hesc great writers. 
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only less culpable than modern infidels, 
like them collected a string of misrejjre- 
sentations, and thetftiiraed into ridicule 
the system of their btftn invention. 

The*pliilosophers, who disagreed each 
with the other, all joined in contending 
more especially one doctrine of Christi¬ 
anity, which every sect alike conceived 
to be the most inconsistent with their 
own tenets, and the most contradictory 
to general philosophical principles,— 1 -the 
resurrection of the body, which they 
contemptuously called the hope of worms. 

The Pagan mngistratesdpoked with a 
jealous eye upon all innovatt&&; not in¬ 
deed so much from an aversion to any 
novelty of religious opinion, (for to this 
they were so indifferent as to make little 
objection to any mode of worship which 
did not seek to subvert their own;) but, 
through the machinations of the merce¬ 
nary priests, who, fearful of any invasion 

of 
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of their corrupt establishment, any,de¬ 
tection of their frauds, any disclosure of 
their mysterfes* atj!y danger to their altars*, 
tb^eir au^ries;*#^ profitable; orttclefe, 
and^abovc all, any abndgemenf%f'their 
political influence; excited the tfivil go¬ 
vernors against Paul by the stale artifice 
of insinuating that his designs were hos¬ 
tile to the state. > 

Xhe artisans, who enriched themselves 
by the occupation of making the sym¬ 
bols of idolatry, found that, by the con¬ 
tempt infc©*which their deities were likely 
to be brought, their craft would not only 
be endangered but destroyed. This con¬ 
viction, fibre perhaps than any zeal fat 
their k own religion, served to influence 
them also against that of Saint Paul. 
Anty*nally the populace, who liked the 
easy and pleasant way of appeasing their 
divinities by shews and pageants, and 
ceremonies, ; and lustral days, were un¬ 
willing to lose their holidays, and all the 
i5 deco- 
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decorations and pleasures which dis¬ 
tinguished them, and; cape to ex¬ 

change this gay and ambling region for 
the spiritual, i; sober, and unostentatious 
worship of the Christians. 

There was therefore no disposition in 
any class of society to receive the doc¬ 
trines of the Gospel, or to forgive the 
intrusion of its teachers. Paul, unsup¬ 
ported, unfriended, had to open his o*vn 
commission-to audiences backed by mul¬ 
titudes, protected by power, patronized 
by learning, countenanced by the na¬ 
tional priesthood. It was a far more Un¬ 
equal contest than that of Dirvi'd and 
Goliath; for, besides the people, he had 
to combat with the giants of Areo¬ 
pagus. But greater was He thaftwas 
for him, than they who were against 
him* 

Had he not been an adept in., the 
knowledge of human nature, how could 

there 
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there have been, an his diversified dis- 
courses, Hellan-l^ptation to the moral 
wantj^of man?' Mis superiority in this 
respect appears not only indiis general 
knowledge of man in the abstract, but 
in ;4iis acquaintance with life and man¬ 
ners,'in what we call knowledge of the 
world; in bis scrupulous observance of 
time and place,- in his admirable judg¬ 
ment in so skilfully accommodating his 
discourses to the condition, character, 
andc ire runs Unices of the persons whom 
he addressed. To some he applied as to 
decided enemies to Christianity; ‘ to 
others as utterly unacquainted with its 
nafure, ahd ignorant of its design, but 
not averse from inquiring into its truth. 
He always carefully distinguished be¬ 
tween 5 the errors of the followers of reli¬ 
gion and the sins of her adversaries. To 
some he addressed himself as awakened', 
to others as enlightened, to many as sin¬ 
cere,but to none as perfect. 


The 
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The various powers of his opulent mind 
he exercised with a wisQ jp propmtion to 
the genius of those wfifm lie jjpclressed. 
With the Jews “ he reasoned withthe 
Athenian coritrovertists “ he disputed ;’* 
at Ephesus, “ he boldly disputed and 
“ persuaded.’* 


The apostle’s zeal was never cooled 
by the improbability of success. He 
knew that what seemed hopeless Ho 
men was not impossible to God. Even 
at Paphos, where the most impure wor¬ 
ship was offered to the most impure deity, 
he made a most important convert in the 


Proconsul himself*. This wisegovernor 
holds out an example to men in high 
public stations; he suffered not himself 
to be influenced by report^ or dupe$ by 
misrepresentation; he would hear with 
his own ears “ the word of God’* which 
Paul preached, and see with his own eyes 
the miracle which confirmed it. 


* Sergius Paulus. 


In 
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In his preaching at Antioch *, he in- 
trod uces^isg^l^ to thfe 

Gentiles i^heltflttst dignified and mas¬ 
terly planner, referring the Jewish audi¬ 
tors to the striking passages of their na¬ 
tional history; to the prophecies and 
their .fulfilment; to the attestation of the 
Baptist; to Christ’s death and resurrec¬ 
tion.' lie ends with a most awful pero¬ 
ration : “ Behold, ye despisers, and won- 
“ a$r and perish;” and then with a 
measured sternness which nothing could 
shake, he makes the disclosure of that 
grand scheme of Almighty Goodness,— 
the scheme o f proclaiming to the Gen¬ 
tiles that Gospel which the chosen people 
to whom it had been offered, so contume- 
liously rejected. How striking the con¬ 
trast of manner in which these words of 
the apostle were received by the two 
classes of hearers! — the envy and n(i!$- 
lignity, “ the contradictions and blas- 
“ phemies of the Jews;” the joyful 
gratitude with which the heathen “ glo- 

* Acts, ch. 13. 


“ rified 
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“ rifled the word of the Lord,” at the 
annunciation of a ble s|jp g so vast and s® 

unexpected! .■jfpx - ^ 

To the people of Lystra his address 
is sl'.ort, plain, and simple, yet passionate 
and energetic ; so plain, as to be not 
only understood but felt by the meanest, 
auditor; yet so powerful, that, when 
aided by a miracle of mercy, which he 
wrought before them, lie scarcely''re-, 
strained them from offering him divine 
honours. His appearance before Felix 
having been more largely detailed by the 
sacred historian, wc may well be allowed 
a more particular consideration of it. 
Heathen historians represent Felix as 
having, by every kind of misconduct, 
excited disturbances in Judea, and by 
exactions and oppressions obtained the 
contempt of his subjects, to whom lie 
had occasioned great calamities; his 
mal-administralion, hut for the interven¬ 
tion of the governor of Syria, would 
have kindled a war ; and an instance of 

vor . t. K it; 
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it indeed occurs on the very occasion 
of Which we are about to speak, in 
Paul's long detention in confinement. 
It is recorded in the Acts, that he 
hoped the apostle would have bribed 
him with money, in order to procure his 
escape.* 

Let us now contrast the different con¬ 
duct of the popular advocate retained 
by the Jews against Paul, with that 
of Paul himself, towards this corrupt 
governor. . Tertullus, a florid speaker, 
is not ashamed, in the true spirit of 
party oratory, to offer the grossest adu¬ 
lation to this wicked judge; not only 
extolling what he knew to be false,— 
the tranquillity produced by his admi¬ 
nistration, and “ the worthy deeds" 
done by him, — but even exalting him 
into, a sort of deity, by whose providence 
their prosperity was procured. Then, 
in the usual strain of artful aud disingenu¬ 
ous adulation, having already exceeded 

* Acts, ch. 24. 


all 
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all bounds of decency, he finishes his 
harangue by hypocritically expressing 
his fears that praise “ might be tedious 
“ to him.” 

After the affected declamation of this 
rhetorical parasite, how are we refreshed 
with the wise, temperate, and simple 
defence of the apostle! Instead ofioad- 
ing Tertullus with reproaches for the 
infamous charges of heresy and sedition 
brought against himself, he maintains 
a dignified silence till the governor 
“ beckoned to him to speak.” He then 
enters upon his vindication without a 
single invective against his accusers, and, 
what is still more honourable to his own 
character, without a single compliment 
to his judge, though well aware that his 
liberty, and even his life, were in his 
hands. Unjust as Felix was, thefcharges 
against Paul were too flagrantly false to 
mislead him, and the noble simplicity of 
the prisoner’s defence carried in it some- 
k e thin a: 
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thing so convincing to the understanding 
of the judge, that he durst not act upon 
the allegations of the accuser, nor con¬ 
demn the innocent. 

At a subsequent meeting, Paul seemed 
more intent to alarm the conscience of 
the governor, than he had previously 
been to assert his own integrity. Felix, 
ever presenting us with the idea of a bad 
mind ill at ease with itself, sends for 
Paul, and desires to “ hear him concern* 
«* ing the faith of Christ.” Charmed, no 
doubt, with the occasion given him, Paul 
uses it wisely. He does not embark on 
topics irrelevant to the immediate case 
of his auditors, nor by personal reproof 
does he expose himself to the charge of 
contumacy. He never loses sight of the 
respect due to the judge’s oiiice, but 
still, as lie knew r the venality and profli¬ 
gacy with which’he administered that 
office, together with the licentious cha¬ 
racter of his wife, who was present, he 

reasoned. 
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reasoned, not declaimed ; “ he reasoned ” 
on the virtues in which he knew they 
were so shamefully deficient— righteous - 
■ness and temperance; and then, doubtless 
with the dignity of ope who was himself 
to “ judge angels,” closed his discourse 
with referring these notorious violators 
of both duties to the judgment to come. 

The result of this discourse is the best 
evidence of the power of his reasonings. 
—Conscience-struck Felix trembled. The 
judge dissolved the court,- dismissed 
the prisoner, withheld the sentence, de¬ 
ferred the further trial to an indefinite 
time,—which time he contrived should 
never arrive,—till both were cited to ap¬ 
pear together before the mighty Judge of 
quick and dead. Paul throughout main¬ 
tains his character, and Felix adds one 
to the numberless instances in' which 
strong convictions not being followed up, 
only serve to enhance guilt and aggravate 
condemnation. 




To 
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To the inhabitants of Ephesus his rea¬ 
soning and his persuasive powers are al¬ 
ternately exercised. In his conduct in 
this place we incidentally discover a sin¬ 
gular instance of his discretion in avoid¬ 
ing to excite unnecessary irritation. He 
found in the Ephesians a strong devotion 
to one particular idol; yet it is intimated, 
in a candid speech of their chief magis¬ 
trate, that he had neither reviled their 
great goddess Diana, nor profaned their 
temples. We may, therefore, fairly pre¬ 
sume that he contented himself with 
preaching against idolatry in general, in¬ 
stead of endeavouring to excite the popu¬ 
lar indignation by inveighing against the 
local idol. * 

It is not the meanest of the triumphs 
of incipient Christianity, that at this 
place tl£ professors of . forbidden arts 
brought out their costly professional 


* Acts, 19. 


books. 
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books, the registers oftheij' unlawful 
mysteries, and burnt them, giving a 
striking proof of the sincerity of their 
conversion, by thus putting it out of their 
power to repeat their impious incanta¬ 
tions j their destroying them in the pre¬ 
sence of the people, was a triple sacrifice 
of their prejudices, their credit, and 
their profit. What an example have they 
left to those who, though professing 
Christianity, give birth, or afford encou¬ 
ragement, to profane or profligate books, 
which, though of a different character 
from those of the Ephesian sorcerers, 
possess a magic power over the mind of 
the reader, not less pernicious in itself^ 
and far more extensive in its influence. * 


* When the French Revolution had brought to 
light the fatal consequences of some of Voltaire** 
writings, some half-scrupulous persons, no longer 
willing to afford his fourscore volumes a pjpee in their 
library, sold them*? at a low price. Tats measure, 
though it “ stayed the plague” in their own houses, 
caused the infection to spread wider. The Ephesian 
magicians made no such compromise! they burnt theirs. 

k. 4 Saint 
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Saint Paul’^ood sense, and may we 
be permitted to say, his good taste — 
qualities we couldrather wish than expect 
to see always brought to the service of re¬ 
ligion,— were eminently displayed in his 
examination at Cesarea. While his plead¬ 
ing before the royal audience, and other 
persons of dignity and station, exhibits a 
fine specimen of wisdom and good breed¬ 
ing, it exhibits it without the smallest 
sacfifice of principle, or the least abate¬ 
ment of truth. At once, his doctrines 
are scriptural, and his language is clas¬ 
sical. On'this occasion, as upon all 
itfiers, consfcious dignity is^mingled with 
politeness; an air, carrying with it the 
authority of truth, with the gentleness of 
-^ristianity, pervades all he says and 

This4telmirable conduct has extorted, 
that eloquent Thapsodist, the 
sceptical author * of “ the Characterise 


• Lord Shaftesbury. 
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te tics,” a confession, *^ow handipmely 
M Paul accommodates himself to the ap- 
“ prehension and temper of those polite 
“ people, the witty Athenians, and the 
“ Roman court of judicature, in thepre- 
“ sence of their great men and ladies.” 


At this last-named memorable audi¬ 
ence, with what admirable temper does he 
preserve his reverence for constituted au¬ 
thorities, while he boldly recapitulates 
those passages in his “former life which 
were naturally calculated to gWe offence, 
r— Hispreliminarycomplimenrfo 
wasjudiciousiy conceived in a raanneri 
procure attention to his projected d|| 
fence, without in any sense deserving tne 
name of flattery, or in any degree cpj 
promising the truth he meant to deliw 
While it answered its proper end, it 
served as an attestation of his rain vera¬ 
city and of the%uth of ChristiajMg^for 
in complimenting the King on the know¬ 
ledge of the facts to which he referred 
k 5 him 
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him, lie laid hiljftfelf open to inunediate 
detection if the circumstances* had not 
been strictly correct; affording “ a 
“ remarkable proof,” says Lord Lyttel- 
tdn, “ both of the notoriety of the fact 
u and the integrity of the man, who, 
“ with so fearless a confidence, could 
** call upon a King to give testimony 
** for him, while he was sitting in judg- 
“ ment upon him.” 

The whole defence is as rational as it 
•'is elegant ? The self-possession, the mo- 
Jest intrepidity, and the pertinent choice 
jf matter, furnish a model for innocent 
Htffenjg* under similar circumstances. 

*^!Aston the one hand it is a great bard- 
ship ' 1 for an accused person to have to 
plead before ignorance and prejudice, so 
on the^ther it was not more just than 
pdW^kd prudent, for fttul to begin by 
expressing his satisfaction that he should 
at least be tried by a judge, who, from 

his 
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his knowledge, hisj|||cation, m$ his 
habits,, ^as competent to determine on 
the cause. While he scruples not to 
declare the inveterate prejudices, the- 
blindness, and the perfecuting spirit of 
his former life, he does ample justice to 
his own character^as a scholar and a 
moralist. Well as he knew that his piety 
would ii6% clear him' at the tribunal be¬ 
fore which he stood, yet the fair justifi¬ 
cation of himself from the crimes laid to 
his charge, was due, not only to his own 
character, but to the religion Srhieh he 
professed. 

Having been himself brought'to’fjp^ 
brace Christianity by no powers- of rea¬ 
soning, by no strains of argumentj.Jj* 
allowed himself either to employer 
neglect them at discretion in addressing 
these assemblies. On the present occa- 
he limitsfiimself to n)att$||jatfjpct,. 
.aU'u seems to think.a statement dmis own 
conversion would be more likely to itn- 
k. & press- 
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press a judge “ expert in all customs and 
“ questions which were among the Jews.” 
He insists dogmatically but on one point, 
the great doctrine of the Resurrection, 
for asserting which he had been so often 
assailed ; and he asj|g, tc why should it 
“ be thougiit a thing incredible ?” 'i'his, 
however, he does not argue; perhaps 
conscious of having so amply stated, 
and so argumentatively defended it in 
his epistolary writings, now sufficiently 
known. 

'Festus, with that scorn which any 
allusion to this tenet never failed to ex¬ 
cite, impatiently interrupted him, inft. 
wifli’a reproof which had more <>i iiony 
than anger, as if he thought his credulity 
rather the effect of insanity than of wick¬ 
edness, the object of ridicule rather 
than of censure. This irritating charge, 
howev afc did not make Paul forget the 
respectr due to the place which Fcstus 
filled; and while he tindicated the 
16 sound- 
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soundness of his owp intellect arid the 
sobriety,,of his doctrine, he did not fail 
to address the governor by the honorable 
appellation of “ most noble,” to which 
his dignity entitled him. His example 
in this respect, as ip all other particulars, 
was of an instructive nature; teaching 
us to •separate the civility of speech due 
to office from the respect due only to 
personal character, and justifying the 
modern titles and epithets of reverence 
which have occasioned so much discus¬ 
sion in many of our public forms. 

The apostle’s speech had produce^ a 
considerable emotion in the King, who, 
however, was determined to act rather 
upon his convenience than his convic¬ 
tions. The apostle concludes as he had 
begun, by seizing on the part of Agrip- 
pa’s character which he could most con¬ 
scientiously commend, his perfggf know¬ 
ledge of the subject before tne court. 
In his solemn interrogation at the close, 

“ King 
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'Kitig Agrippa, believest thou the Pro- 
“ phets?” more, is meant than meets 
the ear; for, if he really believed the 
Prophets, could he refuse to believe the 
accomplishment of their predictions? 
His emphatieal answer to his own ques¬ 
tion, “ I know that thou believest,” drew 
from the startled monarch a free avowal 
of his partial convictions. The brief 
but affecting prayer with which the trial 
closes, is as elegantly turned as if the 
Apostle had been the courtier. 

Agrippa appears, in this instance, in a 
light so much more advantageous than 
any of the other judges before whom 
either Paul or his Lord were cited, that 
we^annot but regret that he let slip an 
occasion so providentially put in his way. 
This illustrious person affords another 
awful proof of the danger of stifling 
convic^gps, postponing inquiries, and 
neglectUg opportunities. 


Though 
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Though the political and fftilitary 
splendour of Athens had declined, and 
the seat of government, after the con¬ 
quest of Greece by the Romans, was 
transferred to Corinth, yet her sun of 
glory was not set. Philosophy and the 
liberal arts were still carefully cultivated; 
students in every department, and from 
every quarter, resorted thither for im¬ 
provement, and her streets were crowded 
by senators and rhetoricians, philosophers 
and statesmen. 

As Paul visited Athens with views 
which had instigated no preceding, and 
would probably be entertained by no 
subsequent traveller, so his attention in 
that most interesting city was attracted 
by objects far different from theirs. He 
was in all probability qualified to range, 
with a learned eye, over the 'Exquisite 
pieces of art, and to consult-'H^i enjoy 
the curious remains of literature,— 
theatres, and temples, and schools of 
philosophy, sepulchres and cenotaphs, 
5 statues 
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statues of patriots, and portraits of he¬ 
roes;— monuments bv which the artist 
had insured to himself the immortality 
he was conferring. Yet one editicc alone 
arrested the apostle’s notice,— the altar 
of the idolatrous worshippers. One re¬ 
cord of antiquity alone invited his critical 
acumen, — the inscimption “ To tiie 
unknown Goo.” 

The disposition of this people, their 
passion for disputation, their charac¬ 
teristic and proverbial love of novelty, 
had drawn together a vast assembly. 
Many of the philosophical sects eagerly 
joined the audience. Curiosity is called 
by an ancient writer, the wantonness 
of knowledge. These critics came, it 
is likely, not as inquirers, but as spies. 
The grave Stoics probably expected to 
hear new mibroachcd doctrine, 

v Inch*<f |yy might overthrow by argu¬ 
ment lively Epicureans some fresh 
absurdity in religion, which would af¬ 
ford a new field for diversion ; the citi¬ 
zens. 
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zens, perhaps, crowding and listening 
10 in the mere motive that they might 
afterwards have to tell the netv thing they 
should hear. Paul took advantage of 
their curiosity. As he habitually opened 
his discourses with great moderation, we 
are the less surprised at the measured 
censure, or rather the implied civility of 
his introduction. The ambiguous term 
“ superstitious” which he employed,' 
might be either construed into respect 
for their spirit of religious inquiry, or 
into disapprobation of its unreasonable 
excess; at least he intimated that they 
were so far from not reverencing the 
acknowledged gods,that they worshipped 
one which was “ unknown.” 

With his usual discriminating mind, he 
did not “ reason” with these elegant and 
learned Polytheists “ out of tW^crip- 
<{ tures,” of which they wCi Mfeo tally 
ignorant, as he had done at Antioch and 
Cesarea, before judges who were trained 

in 
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in the knowledge of them : he addressed 
his present auditors with an eloquent 
exposition of natural religion, and of the 
providential government of God, politely 
illustrating his observations by citing 
passages from one of their own authors. 
Even by this quotation, without having 
recourse to Scripture, he was able to 
controvert the Epicurean doctrine, that 
the Deity had no interference with hu¬ 
man concerns j shewing them on their 
own principles, that “ we are the offspring 
“ of God $’* that “ in Him we live and! 
“ move and have our being j” and it is 
worth observing, that he could select 
from a poet, sentiments which should. 
c o m e nearer to the truth than from a 
philosopher. 

Tire orator, rising with his subject, 
after.b^dy touching on the long-suffer¬ 
ing d|$pod, awfully announced that 
igaorsppe would be no longer any plea 
far idolatry; that if the Divine forbear¬ 
ance 
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ance had permitted it so long, it was in 
order to make the wisest not. only see, 
but feel the insufficiency of their own 
wisdom in what related to the great 
concerns of religion; but He now com- 
manded all men every-where to repent. 
He concludes by announcing the solem¬ 
nities of Christ’s future judgment, and 
the resurrection from the dead. 

In considering Saint Paul’s manner of 
unfolding to these wits and sages the 
power and goodness of that Supreme 
Intelligence who was the object of their 
“ ignorant worship,” we are at once 
astonished at his intrepidity and his ma¬ 
nagement; intrepidity, in preferring this 
bold charge against an audience of the 
most accomplished scholars in the world, 
— in charging ignorance upon Athens L» 
blindness on the “ eye of Greece^— and 
management, in so judiciously ftifeuct- 
ing his oration, that the audiericeK-ex. 
prfcSSfed neither impatience nor displea¬ 
sure. 
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sure, till he began to unfold the most 
obnoxious and unpopular of all doctrines, 
—Jesus raised from the dead. 

It is recorded by Saint Luke of this 
polished and highly intellectual city, that 
it was -d'f/olh/ given up to idolatry; a con . 
Urination of the remark of Pausanias, 
that there were more image-worshippers 
in Athens than in all Greece besides. 

We have here a clear proof that the 
reasonableness of Christianity was no 
recommendation to its adoption by those 
people who, of all others, were acknow¬ 
ledged to have cultivated reason the 
most highly. What a melancholy and 
Heart-humbling conviction, that wit and 
learning, in their loftiest elevation, open 
no natural avenue to religion in the 
heart ji’ man; that the grossest igno- 
randPpavcs it not more inaccessible to 
Divine truth. Paul never appears to 
have made so few proselytes in any place 

as 
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•as at Athens; and it is so far from being 
true, as its disciples assert, that philo¬ 
sophy is never intolerant, that the most 
hitter persecution e\er inflicted on the 
Christians was under the most philoso¬ 
phical of all the Homan Emperors.* 1 

In this celebrated’city, in which Plato, 
near five hundred years before, dis¬ 
coursed so eloquently on the immortality 
of the soul, Paid first preached the re¬ 
surrection of the body. Horace speaks 
of searching for truth in the groves of 
Academus, but Saint Paul was the first 
who ever laugh! it there. 


* Marcus Aurelius. 
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CHAP. IX. 

ON THE GENERAL PRINCIPLE OF SAINT PAUL’S 
WRITINGS. 


/^\NF. of the most distinguished writers 
of antiquity says, that “ one man 
“ may believe himself to be as certain of 
“ his error as another of his truth.” 
How many illustrious ancients, under 
the influence of this conceit, may either 
1 $|ve carried truth out of its proper 
sphere, or brought in some error to fill 
the place which the truth, so transferred, 
had left vacant. The Pagan philosophers 
hel(|jp, great a variety of opinions of the 
supreme good of the nature of man, that 
one of their most learned writers is said 
to have reckoned the number to amount 

to 
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to no less than two hundred and eighty- 
eisht. 

Christianity ought to be accounted a 
singular blessing, were it only that it has 
simplified this conjectural arithmetic, and 
reduced the hundreds to a unit. Saint 
Paul’s brief, but comprehensive defini¬ 
tion, “ repentance towards God, and 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ,” forming 
one grand central point, in which, if all 
the vain aims and unsatisfied desires of 
the anxious philosophers do not meet, 
this succinct character of Christianity 
abundantly supplies what their aims and 
desires failed to accomplish; for “ they 
“ erred, not knowing the Scriptures^* 
those Scriptures which proclaim the wants 
of man when they declare his depravity, 
and “ the power of God, in providing its 
“ only remedy.” 


* Varrr. 

Saint 
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Saint Paul labors ly to 

convince his converts of ,-ostacy 
of the human face. He km < his to be 

. o * 

the onl) method of rendering the Scrip¬ 
tures either useful or intelligible; no other 
book having explicitly proclaimed or cir¬ 
cumstantially unfolded this prime truth. 
He furnishes his followers with this kev, 
that, they might both unlock the other¬ 
wise hidden treasures of the Bible, and 
open the secret recesses of their own 
hearts, lie knew that without this strict 
inquisition into what was passing within, 
without this experimental knowledge of 
their own lapsed state, the best books 
may be read with little profit, and even 
be offered up with little effect. 

Hed irects them to follow up this self- 
inspection, because without it they could 
not determine on the quality, even of 
their best actions. “ Examine yourselves; 
“ prove your ownselvcs,” is his frequent 

exhor- 
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exhoftatiqp. He k 3 §w, thatsif we did 
not impede the entrance of Di vin#lig 1 it 
into our own heaj^s, it would shew Us 
many an unsuspected corruption; that it 
would not oftly disclose existing evils, 
but awaken the remembrance of former 


ones, of which perhaps the consequence's^ 
still remain, though time and negligence 
have effaced the act itself from the me¬ 


mory. Whatever be the structure they 
intend to erect, the apostles always 
dig deep for a foundation before they 
begin tP^ build. “ On Jesus Christ, 
“ and liim crucified,” as on a broad 
basis, Saint Paul builds all doctrine, and 
grounds all practice; and firm indeed 
should that foundation be, which has*!© 
sustain such a weight. He points to Him 
as the sole author of justifying faith. 
From this doctrine*.Jie derives all sapctity, 
all duty, and all consolation. Af|gr hav¬ 
ing proved it to be productive oiF that 
most solid of all supports, peace xvith God; 
this peace he promises, not only through 
vol. 1. l v the 
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the benignity of 0§id, but tj^ugb the 
Grace; of Christ, shewing by an induc¬ 
tion of particulars* the process of this !we 
of God in its moral effects, — how afflic¬ 
tions promote “ patience/® ow patience 
fqrtifies the mind by “ experience,” and 
how experience generates, “ hope — 
reverting always in the end to the point 
from which he sets out; to that love of 
God, which is kindled in the heart by 
the,operation of the Holy Spirit. 

He makes all true holiness tl|fj*ngeon 
this fundamental doctrine of redemption 
by the Son of God, never separating his 
offices frojh. his person, nor his example 
fipgf bis propitiation; never teachingthat 
mm*s nature is to be reformed, without 
pointing out the instrument, and the 
manner* by which the reformation is to 

."■iW ■% 

be efiefcted. For one great excellence 
q£ Sai^t Paul’s writings consists, not 
only in his demonstrating to us the riches 
and tiie glories of Christ, but in shewing 
7 how 
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how th||r, may be'l*miveyed«to us ; how 
we may become possessed of an jotePest, 
of a right in them. 

Though tliere is no stuped separation 
of ththdoctrinal from the practical p|rts 
of his Epistles, they who would enter 
most deeply into a clear apprehension of 
the for|ner, would best do it by a strict 
obedience to the precepts of the lattbr. 
He every-where shews that the way to 
receive the truth is to obey it; and the 
way tdtJfhey is to love it. Nothing so 
effectually bars up the heart, and even 
the understanding, against the reception 
of truth, as the practice of sin. “ If any 
“ man will do his will,” says?the D^iige 
Teacher himself, “ he shall know ofrhe 
“ doctrine.” * 

It is in this practical applplion of 
Divine truth* that the supre^* excel¬ 
lence of Saint Paul’s preaching consists. 

* John, vii. vj. 


L 2 
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Whenever he has beewlargely expatiating 
on the glorious privileges of believers, he 
never omits to guard his doctrine from 
the use to which he probably foresaw 
loose professors might convert it, if deli¬ 
vered to the uninformed, stripped from 
the collection with its proper adjunct.* 

Thus, his doctrines are never barely 
theoretical. He hedges them in/’as we 
have elsewhere observed, with the whole 
circle of duties, or with such as more 
immediately grow out of hisjfoubject, 
whether they relate to God, to others, or 
to ourselves. Though it would not be 
easy to produce, in his writings, a single 
doctrine which is not so protected, never¬ 
theless, perhaps, there is scarcely one in 
the adoption of which, bold intruders 

* We kBjtelroin Saint Petai,* that this perversion 
had begun .eveti in his own time. Ejbion and his^fol¬ 
lowers afterwards pushed the charge against Paul as 
far at .^ntinomiallism. Nor has the spirit of the se¬ 
en &tioa on She one hand, nor the adulteration of the 
principle on the other, entirely ceased. 
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have not leaped over the fence he raised; 
or by their negligence laid it bare for 
the unhallowed entrance of others, con¬ 
verting his inclosure into a waste. If 
the duty of living righteously, soberly, 
find godly, was ever pre-eminently taught 
by any instructor, that instructor^s Saint 
Paul; if ever the instructions of any 
Teacher have been strained or per- 
vertedt they are his. But if he never 
presses any virtue, as independent of 
faith, which is too much the case with 
some, he never fails to press it as a con¬ 
sequence of faith, which is sometimes 
neglected by others. The one class 
preach faith, as if it were an insulated 
doctrine; the other virtue, m if it were 
a self-originating principle. 

It is also worthy of observation, that 
in that complete code of liSaugelical 
lavf, the twelfth chapter of the Romans, 
after unfolding with the moft lucid clear¬ 
ness, the great truths of our religion, he 
l 3 care- 
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carefully inculcate the temper it demands, 
before ho proceeds to enforce the ditties it 
imposes; that we njust be'*‘ holy” before 
we can be *« acceptable j” that we must 
be transformed in the renewing our 
mindj* is at once mac& a Consequence 
of tire grace of God, and a preliminary 
to ourautieif towards our fellow-crea¬ 
tures. We must offer up “ oursehses a 
‘* f living sacrifice to God,” before^e are 
directed to act conscientiously to man. 
The other disposition, which he names 
as an indispensable prelude, is humility j 
for in the very opening of his subject, 
he prefaces it with an injunction, not 
to think of ourselves more highly than ice 
ought to think. To omit to cultivate the 
spirit in which doctrines are to be em¬ 
braced, and the temper in which duties 
are to be performed, is to mutilate 
CShrisliaidfy, and to roft it of its appro¬ 
priate Character and its.^ighest grace. 
After having shewn the means for 
the acquisition of virtue, be teaches us 

dili- 
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diligently to solicit #iat Diving aid, 
withou^wbich all means are ineffectual, 
and all, virtues spurious. 

Ip, thif invaluablefummary, gr rather 
this spiril of Christian laws, tbqre is 
.scarcely any class of persons, to which 
some appropriate exhortation is not 
directed. After particularly addressing 
those Who fill different degrees of the 
ministerial office, he proceeds to the 
more general instructions in which all 
are equally interested. Here, again, he 
does not fail to introduce his documents 
with some powerful principle. Affection 
and sincerity are the inward feelings 
which must regulate action : — “ let love 
“ be without dissimulation .” 

The love he inculcates is of the most 
large and liberal kind; compassion to the 
indigent, tenter sympathy with the feel¬ 
ings of others, whether ofj$y or sorrow, 
l 4 as 
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as their respective circumstances require; 
the duties of friendship and hospitality, 
are not forgotten; condescension to in¬ 
feriors ; a disposition to be at peace with 
all mentis enforcf$L; ^ from Jus .deep 
knowledge of the human heart, iraply- 
ing/nowever, by a significant parenthe¬ 
sis — if it be possible — the difficulty, if 
not impossibility, which its conations 
would bring tp the establishment, of uni¬ 
versal concord.> 

* 

He applies himself to all the tender 
sensibilities of the heart, and concate¬ 
nates the several fruits of charity so 
closely, from being aware h ow ready people 
are to deceive themselves on this article, 
and to mak? one branch of this compre¬ 
hensive grace stand proxy for another; 
he knew that many are disposed to make 
,||msgiviqg a ground for neglecting the 
less pleasant parts of cha^y; that some 
gives, in orcUjr that they may rail, ai»d 

• ( think 
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think that white they open their "pursed, 
they »4ed put* no restraint on their 
tongues. 

Re ilo&s his,ejttiS>gue of dpties with 
those which we owe to our eneinieajfyand 
in a paradox peculiar to the genius of 
Christianity, shews that the revengeful 
are t^e conquered, and those who have 
the magnanimity to forgive, the con¬ 
querors. He exhorts to this new and 
heroic species of victory over evil, not 
merely by exhibiting patience under it, 
but by overcoming its assaults with good. 
Could this conquest over nature, which 
soars far above mere forgiveness, be ob* 
tained by any other power but by the 
supernatural strength previously commu¬ 
nicated ? 

Thus he every-where demonstrate^ 
that the maxiilts of the morality &e incul- 
•cfctes, are derived from a full fountain, 
and fed by perennial supplies. When he 
h 5 speaks 
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speaks of human virtue, he never discon*' 
sects it from Divine influence. When be 
recommends the “ perfecting holiness , 1 ” 
it most be .done “ in the f§ar of the 
«* Lord.” He shews that there* is no 
oth^r way of conquering the love of the 
world, the allurements of pleasure, and 
the predominance of selfishness, but by 
seeking a conformity to the image of 
Qod, as well as by aiming at obedience 
to his law. 

That ignorance is the mother’of devo-* 
tion, has been the axiom of a superstitious 
church ; nor is the votary of fanaticism 
less apt to despise knowledge than the 
slave of superstition. 

The first thing that God formed is 
nature was light. This preliminary bless¬ 
ing disclosed the other beauties of his 
creation, which had else remained as un¬ 
seen as if they had remained un&reated. 
By that analogy which runs through his 

works, 
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works, bis first operation on the. heart i» 
bestowing on it the light of bis grace. 
Amidst the causes of the corruptions of 
conscience* the darkness of ignorance is 
scarcelyto%e distinguished from that of 
sin. 


Such indeed is the condition of man in 
his present state, that he ought to labour 
indefatigably under the Divine teaching, 
to recover some glimpses of that intel¬ 
lectual worth which he lost when he for¬ 
feited his spiritual excellence. Religious 
men should be diligent in obtaining know* 
ledge, or they will not be able to resist 
gainsayersj they will swallow assertions 
for truths, and^conclude every objection 
to fee valid which they cannot refute. 
An unfurnished mind is liable to a state 
of continual indecision. Error will have 
the advantage in the combat, .where the 
champion of truth enters the field with,’ 
out aftns j for impiety still shews itself, 
h 6 as 
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•as it f did in the Garden .of Eden, under 
the semb}ance of knowledge. 

Saint Pmj|(l estimated just views and 
right notions in religion sov-fcigbiy, that 
he makes the improvement in knowledge 
in t the Colossians, a matter not only of 
fervent desire, but of incessant prayer. 
He-prliys not only that they might be 
sincere but intelligent Christians, “ filled 
“ with the knowledge of God’s will in all 
** wisdom and spiritual understanding';” 
but he does not forget to teach them 
that this knowledge must be made prac¬ 
tical,^^ must walk worthy of the Jferd, 
they must be fitful in every good work. 
It is among the high asc||yptions of glory 
tojChrist, that in Him are hid al^fthc 
treasuresof wisdom and lenowledge. And ‘ 
this ascription is passed upon us dor the 
^nhfest purpose of impelling us to seek 
a due' participation of them from Him. 


Saint 
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Saint Paul was a strenuous oppose? of 
religious ignorance. 1 1 is no* too much 
to say, that he places Intelligence as 
the ground-work of Christianity. To 
know God* and Jesus Christ, whom he 
has sent, he considers as the'first ru¬ 
diments taught in the Divine school. 
This knowledge can only be acquired 
by a xordiai love, and indefatigable 
study of the volume of Inspiration. All 
the conjectures of the brightest ima¬ 
gination, all the discoveries of the pro- 
foundest science, all the glorious objects 
of created beauty, all the attributes of 
angsts, all the ideas of excellence we 
can' conceive or combine* afford but faint 
shadows, inexpressive -figures of the 
Divinity. The best lights we can throw 
upon his perfections are from his own 
Word*!', assisted by bis own Spirit; the 

clearest sight we can obtain of themdb 
• • ^ 
from our faith in that wordfhnd our only 

strength from our acquiescence in the 

ofiers-ipf that Spirit. 


And 
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And where shall we look in the whole 
sacred Record'ibr a mare consummate 
statement, at once, of the proper objects 
of knowled|f* and of thf duties result¬ 
ing -from its acquisition, than in the 
writings of this Apostle ? No one who 
has d®voU$y- studied him-; can shift off 
the neglect e&duty by the plea of igno¬ 
rance. It would be vindicating ©ne sin 
by committing another. He every¬ 
where exhibits such luminous charaeters 
of God and Christ, such clear views of 
right and’ wrong, such living pictures of 
good and evil, such staging contrasts of 
human corruption and Christian parity, 
that hqgwho would evade the condemn¬ 
ation which awaits the neglect, or the 
violation of' duty, must produce some 
other apology than that he did not know 
it. What excuse will those Modern 
Sbeptics offer for their traducement of 
writings, which they were too shrewd 
either to despile or neglect Whatever 
is good in their systems, they derive from 

a Tteve- 
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a Revelation which they affect to .con¬ 
temn. They ay rich only from what 
they steal, nyftdm that property which 
they may call tfceir own. Ibfiym, which 
could in no^wise discover what Christi¬ 
anity has taught, is glad to adopt, while 
she disavows, what she couJjd|wve».’have 
found out herself. She has,t»ow«v,er, too 
little honesty, and too much pr$$e, to 
acknowJedge her obligation to the source 
froywhich she draws. She mixes up 
what she best likes with her own mate¬ 
rials, and defies the world, by separating 
them, to detect'ibe cheat. Revelation, 
in ‘truth, has improved reason, as well 
as perfected morals. 

Rat; if^the human reasoner despises 
Christianity, s&taie Christians are too 
mu4h>liKisgies6d to vilify reasorj/ This 
eoutempt^they did not learn of Saint 
Paul. He never taught, that, to neglect 
an enac# iSthstil oftJeAoning,. would 
make men sounder&divines. No such 

conse- 
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consequence can be deduced from his 
writings. Repealed Jhfeion, indeed, 
happily for the poor tm^^erate, may 
be firmly. |flelieved, andfvftally under- 
stood, without a very accurate judg¬ 
ment,' , ’®i ( jany high cultivation of the 
rational^wees. But without both, with¬ 
out a thorocfgh acquaintance with the 
aigua|jf|ite, without a knowle^gh of the 
evidences, it can neve*%e successfully de¬ 
fended. Ignorance on these pointefpBUld 
thrd#%ich a weight into the scale of 
scejft£ctsm 9 as t&ukl weaken, if it did not 
betray, Ihe cause of In our days 

an ignorant teacher of religion is ** a 
** workman that neede^i to be assumed.” 
He should carefully cultivate his reason. 
Were it only to convince himltywjgi jfe 
imperfection. <SThe mSre, -he pthiltafe 
under*%e guidance of tipfp SjpMt to 
improve his rational facultfeif 4he mom 
he will discover their insufficiency j and 
Iris humility sUik^^dlhd^fre deeply 
«s Ms lc«owle(% e |§oo&.“feigher* he wilt 

become 
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become mure profoundly thankful for 
that Divine rev^tion, which alone can 
satisfy the ^is mind, and fill 

the cravings crhis heart. 

Some well-meaning instructor# have 
pleaded, in justification $f$pjir low 
attainments. Saint Paul’s exaltation of 
“ the foolishness of preachingj^save 
“ thena,£hat beliepe.” “ It wav* says 
a leagued divine, “ a mode not ^upuppai 
“ with Saint Paul, to call a thing,-^ofcby 
“ a term descriptive of its real4^Hre, 
** but by a name .expressive of^the opi- 
“ nion formed of it by the world, and 
“ pf t|p .effects produced by it.” — In 
calling the Gospel foolishness, th#efore 
he mgy^dopted the language of,the 
Greece, its P,agan enemies. It was “ the 
** natural to whom ti|e thfhgs of 

the Spirit or.God were foolishness. The 
expression, therefore, offers no apology 
for nonslh&e* Qfo cfea . for ignorance.- 
However the^upii^j|f Paul might 

lead 
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lead him td depreciate ** the wisdom of 
“ his own words,” has left us the 
means of knowing thfl$ ffopy were of the 
very first,$®*eellence. He depreciates, 
it. is true, all eloquence, whether true or 
fehiivwlpch was adopted as a substitute 
“ for th^Cross of Christ.” He would 
indeed reprobate the idea of loading a 
disco|p| with ornaments, which might 
draw the attention of' the audience from 
the^Saxiour to the preacher, which fey its 
splendor might cast into shade the object 
he-^0 toqimd 4q reveal; which might 
throw,into the back ground that, Cross 
which should ever be the pronSfetent 
figure. But though, in establishing the 
doctrine of the Crofts, God accomplished 
a promise of long standing, and frequent 
repetition, thafe he would “ destroy the 
“ wisdom of the wise,, and bring to 
“ nothing the understanding of the pru- 
“ dent,” yet there is no promise that 
ignorance or f<*ljy shall be ejected on 
the rtrins of wisdom j the promise runs 

that 
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that the* wisdom from above shall super¬ 
sede the pride of human wisdom. 

One of the fundamental truths Much 
the apostle labours to establish is, that the 
attainment of Divine knowledge,pnlgress 
in holiness, conquest over sin, with all 
other spiritual gains, are only to be 
effected by the power of the Spirit of God. 
This doctrine, the importance of which 
be every-where intimates, he more expli¬ 
citly teaches in the eighth chapter of 
Romans. This convictip&yWfeich he felt 
deeply, he paints forcibly. Yet, <thOugh 
insisted on with such frequency and 
emphasis* many receive this as a specu¬ 
lative dogma, instead'of a highly practi¬ 
cal truth. '"Many distrust the reality of 
this power, or if they alloy its existence, 
they disbelieve its agency. 

This tenet, however, so slightly re¬ 
garded, is in every part of the New 
Testament, not barely noticed by allu¬ 
sion, 
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sion, but incessantly,either peremptorily 
asserted, or constantly,assumed. Would 
the apostle repeatedly refer us, as‘the 
only deliriStfe from sin, to an idealpeTSdn ? 
Would he mock us by a bare statement 
of $pch a power, and an unmeaning 
promise 4 of such a deliverance, without 
directing us how it is to be obtained? 
The fervent habitual prayer of fai,th is 
the mean suggested* It is national to 
suppose that spiritual aid must be at¬ 
tained by a spiritual act. God is a spirit. 
Spirit and truth are the requisites 
expected in his worshippers. Though 
this doctrine is insisted on not left! than 
twelve times in this chapter only, there is 
not one tenet of Christianity, in the 
adoption of which, the generality are 
more reluctant* 

It is unreasonable for us to say, we dis¬ 
believe the possibility of the operation of 
the Holy Spirit, because we do not toi- 
dersfcand when, or in what manner it acts, 

while 
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while we remain in such complete igno¬ 
rance how our own spirits act within our¬ 
selves. It is proof sufficient, that^wesee 
its result, that we perceive $®|effect of 
this mysterious operation, in the actual 
change of the human heart. Our setisp of 
our internal weakness, must convince us, 
that it is not effected by any power ©f 
our own. The humble cannot but feen 
this tHsth,sthe ingenuous cannot but ac- 
knowledge it. Let us be assured^ that 
Infinite Wisdom, which knows how we 
are constituted, and what are our wants, 
knows, how his own spirit assists those 
who earnestly implore its aid. 

Saint Paul powerfully inculcates that 
new and spiritual,,worship which was so 
condescendingly and beautifully taught, 
by the Divine Teacher, at the well -of 
Sychar, when he declared that the splen¬ 
dours of the Temple worship, hitherto 
performed exclusively in one distin¬ 
guished plape, should be abolished, and 

the 
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^be cumbrous ceremonies and fatiguing 
forms of the Jewish ritual set aside* to 
make way for a purer mode of adoration ; 
when thq^sfctrite heart was to supersede 
j,he costly sacrifice, and God should be 
worshipped in a way more suited to his 
spiritual nature. 

Yet, even here, the wise moderation 
of Paul is visible. lie did not a^lpifest 
his dislike of one extreme point by flying 
to the antipodes of opposition; when 
ostentatious rites were pronounced to be 
no longer necessary, he did not adopt, 
like some other reformers, the contrary 
excess of irregularity and confusion. 
While the internal principle was the 
grand concern, the ^ptward appendage 
be decorous. To keep the exterior 
“ decent” and “ orderly,” was emble¬ 
matical of^ the purity and regularity 
within! 


* Gospel of St.John, chap. iv. 


While 
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While Raul’s severe, reproof of the 
confusion and irregularities, which dis¬ 
graced the Church I# Corinth* pfOves 
him to be a decided eneiK^to the dis¬ 
tempers of spiritual viffiity and enthu¬ 
siasm ; he does hot, like a worldly re- 
prover, seize the occasion given by their 
imprudence to treat with levity the pot^r 
of religion itself: he does not lay hold oij 
the error he condemns for a pretence to 
deride true zeal, and to render ridicu¬ 
lous the gifts which had been indecently 
abused. On the contrary, he observes 
how improperly these gifts and superna¬ 
tural powers had been used by some on 
whom they were conferred; who, he 
laments, were more anxious to ellipse 
each other in these shewy distinctions, 
than to convert them to the p'urposerof 
poetical use and excellence ; |f h e advises, 
that “ spiritual gifts’* may he directed 
to their true end; #that ye may excel 
“ to the edifying of the Churchgently 
reminds the offenders, that they, them¬ 
selves 
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selves if&re nothing more than vehi¬ 
cles and organs of the operation of the 
Spirit While lie Insinuates that, were 
these mirajious powers their sole dis¬ 
tinction*. it might be doubtful by what 
specific mark to recognize in them the 
genuine Christian : he removes the diffi¬ 
culty, by shewing them there was a more 
excellent way, by which they might most 
indisputably make out their title. This 
“ way/* which is now, as it was then, 
the discriminating characteristic of the 
true believer, is Charity; all the proper¬ 
ties of which he describes, not for their 
instruction only, but for ours also. 

If the apostle has here, on the one 
hand, furnished no example or apo¬ 
logy for enthusiasm and eccentricity; if 
the solidity^of his piety, and the sobriety 
of his mind lare uniformly opposed, to the 
unprofitable fervoi^pf fanaticism, both 
in doctrine and conduct, yet on the 
other hand, his life and writings are quite 
14 as 
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as little favourable to a more formidable, 
because a less suspected and more com¬ 
mon evil, — we mean indifference. Cold¬ 
ness and inefficiency, indeed are, in the 
estimation of some persons, reputable, 
or at least safe qualities, and often obtain, 
the honourable name of Prudence; but 
to Saint Paul it was not enough tilt 
nothing wrong was done; he considered 
it reproach sufficient, that nothing was 
done. 

He sometimes intrenches himself in 
the honest severity which his integrity 
compels him to exercise against the 
opposers of vital Christianity, by addi*. 
cing some pointed censure against them 
from men of their own party or country. 
For instance, when he condemns, in hfs 
letter to their new bishop, l$tus, the 
luxurious, avaricious, and slothful* Cre¬ 
tans, he collaborates 111 trutb_of bis tes¬ 
timony by the authority of one of their 
own poets, or “ prophets.” These slow 

vol. 1 . m sen- 
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sensualists, these indulgers of appetite, 
these masters of ceremonies, he not only 
stigmatizes himself, but adds to his Pagan 
quotationy'*>Vthis witness is true.” And 
ifcmay be adduced as a striking instance 
of his discriminating mode of church 
government, that this wise ecclesiastical 
riller, who had before exhorted Timothy, 
the bishop of another church, to “ be 
** gentle unto all men, meekly instructing 
“ those who oppose themselves,” now 
directs Titus to “ rebuke sharply” these 
temporising teachers, and unholy livers. 

He saw that a grave and sedate indo¬ 
lence, investing itself with the respect¬ 
able attribute of moderation, eats out the 
very heart’s core of piety. He knew 
tliat'these somnolent characters commu¬ 
nicate the repose which they enjoy; that 
they excite no alarm, because .they feel 
none. Their tale Of observances is regu¬ 
larly brought in; their Jiist of forms is 
completely made out. Forms, it is true, 

are 
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are valuable things, when they are 
“ used as a dead hedge to'secure-the 
*« quickbut here the observances are 
rested in ; here the forms are the whole 
of the fence. The dead fence is not 
considered aa a protection, but a substi¬ 
tute. The teacher and the taught, nei¬ 
ther disturbing nor disturbed, but sooth¬ 
ing and soothed, reciprocate civilities, 
exchange commendations. If littlegood' 
is done, it is well; if no offence is given, 
it is better; if no superfluity of zeal be 
imputed, it is best of all. The Apostle 
felt what the Prophet expressed, — “ My 
“ people love to have it so.” 

Perhaps the sum and substance of the 
duties of a Christian minister, to which 
there is also a reference in this chapter^ 
was never compressed into so small a 
compass as in his scharge to his beloved 
Titus * ; — ^ In all things shewing thyself 
“ a pattern of good works. In doctrine 
“ shewing uncorruptness, gravity, since- 

Titus, ch. 2. 


M 2 


** rity 9 
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rity, sound speech.” We see here, ini 
a few significant words, a rule of con¬ 
duct and of. instruction which is suscep¬ 
tible of the widest expansion. The most 
elaborate paraphrase will add little to the 
substantial worth of this br^ef monition. 
Every instructor must furnish his own 
practical commentary by transferring 
into" his life the^attern, and into h|s 
preaching.^the precept. He adds, the 
sure effect.of ff life and doctrine so cor¬ 
rect will be to silence calumny ; the 
adversary of religion will be ashamed of 
his enmity when he sees the purity of its 
professor defeat all attempts to discredit 
him. 

It is a truth, verified in every age of 
the Church, that the doctrines which Paul 
preached, stood in direct opposition to 
the natural dispositions of.man; they 
,f#ilitated against his corrupt affections ; 
they tended to subdue wh^t had been 
hitherto invincible, — the stubborn hu¬ 


man 
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«ian will; to plant self-denial, where 
self-love had before overrun the ground. 
To convince of sin, *0 point to the 
Saviour, to perfect holiness, yet to ex¬ 
clude boasting, are the apostle’s invariable 
objects. These topics he urges by every 
power of afffument, by every charm of 
persuasion; by every injunction to the 
preacher, by every motive to the hearer 4 
but these injunctions, neither argument, 
persuasion, nor motive, car&ever rendef 
engaging. Man loves to have bis cor¬ 
ruptions soothed; it is the object of the 
apostle to combat them: man would 
have his errors indulged; it is the object 
of the religion which Paul preached, to 
eradicate them. 

Of the dislike excited against the loyal 
ambassadors of the Gospel, by those who 
live in opposition to its doctrines, our 
common experience furnishes ns with no 
unapt emblem. When we haye a piece 
ofoinwelcome news, to report, w 6 prepare 
m 3 ' the 
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the hearer by a soothing introduction; we 
break his fall by some softening circum¬ 
stance ; we invdht some conciliatory pre¬ 
amble: he listens; he distrusts; — but we 
arrive at the painful truth; —the secret 
is out, the preparation's absorbe|I jn the 
reality, the evil remains in Ills fullforce; 
nothing but the painful fact is s&sri, 
heard, or felt. 

Thy nevshath made thee a most ugly man!,” 

The apostle knew that it would aljbrd 
little comfort to the humble Christian to 
talk of the mercy of God in the abstract, 
and the forgiveness of sins in vaguetsmd 
general terms. He persuades the believer 
to endeavour to obtain evidence of his 
own interest in this great salvation. 
The fountain of forgiveness may flow, 
but if the current reach not to us, if 
we have no personal interest in the 
offered redemption, if we do not indivi- 
d#ply seek communion with the Father 
or&pirils, the Saviour of the world will 

not 
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slot be our Saviour. But that lie might 
not give false comfort, Paul, when he 
wishes “peace,” wishes“grace”also; this 
last he always places first in order, know¬ 
ing tha^. before the peace can be solid, 
it must have gragji for its precursor. The 
charrfclfer of the peace which he recom- 
Pleads is of the highest order of bless¬ 
ings. The peace which nations make 
with each other frequently includes no 
more than that they will do teach other 
norjevil, but “ the peace of God” insures 
ip OS all that is good, by keeping our 
and minds in the love and know- 
lei^pe of the Father, and of his son Jesus 
Christ. 

In regard to Saint Paul’s ecclesiastical 
polity, we are aware that some persons, 
with a view to lower the general useful¬ 
ness of his Epistjgs, object, that in many 
instances, especially in the second to the 
Corinthians, the apostle has limited.liis 
instruction to usages which relate only 
M 4 tO 
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to the peculiar concerns of a particular 
church or individual person, and that 
they might have been spared in a work 
meant for general edification. 

But these are not, asjpme insist, mere 
local controversies, obsolete disputes, 
with which we have no concern. JSocie- 
ties, as well as the individuals of whom 
they are composed, are much the same 
in all periods; and though the conten¬ 
tions of the churches which he addressed, 
might differ something in matter, and 
much in form and ceremony, from those 
of modern date; yet the spirit of divi ¬ 
sion, of animosity, of error, of oppo¬ 
sition, with which all churches are more 
or less infected, will have such a com¬ 
mon resemblance in all ages, as may 
make us submit to take a hint or a cau¬ 
tion even from topics which may seem 
foreign to our concerns; and it adds to 
the value of Saint Paul’s expostulations, 
that they may be made in some degree 
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applicable to other cases. His directions 
are minute, as well as general, so as 
scarcely to leave any of the incidents of 
life, or the exigencies of society, totally 
unprovided for. 

There are, it is obvious, certain things 
which refer to particular usages of the 
general church at its first institution, 
which no longer exist. There, are fre¬ 
quent references to the extraordinary 
gifts of the Spirit, and other circum- 
stances, which though they have now 
■ceased, are of great importance as-con- 
nected with its history, and, assisting in 
its first formation ; and the writer who 
had neglected to have recorded them 
-would have been blameable, and the 
Epistles which had not alluded to. them, 
.would have been imperfect. 

While the apostle made adequate, pro¬ 
visions, such as the existing ca^ required, 
-«r rather permitted, he did not abso- 
m 5 lutely 
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lutely legislate, as to external things, for 
any church ; wisely leaving Christianity 
at liberty to incorporate herself with the 
laws of any country into which she 
might be introduced; and while the doc¬ 
trines of the new religion were precise, 
distinct, and definite, its ecclesiastical 
Character was of that generalized nature 
which would allow it to mix with any 
form of national government. * This was 
a likely means both to promote its exten¬ 
sion, and to prevent it from imbibing a 
political temper, or a spirit of inter¬ 
ference with the secular concerns of any' 
country. 

The wonder is, that the work is so 
little local, that it savours so little of 
Antioch or Jerusalem, of Philippi or 
Corinth ; but that almost all is of Buch 
general application: relative circum¬ 
stances did irideed operate, but they 
always operated subordinately. The 
Tp-istle to the Ephesians is not marked 

with 
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with one local peculiarity. There is not 
a single deduction to be made from the 
universal applicableness of this elegant 
and powerful epitome of the Gospel. 

Saint Paul belongs not particularly to 
the period in which he lived, but is 
equally the property of each successive 
race of beings. Time does not diminish 
their interest in him. He is as fresh to 
every century as to his own j and the 
truths he preaches will be as intimately 
connected with that age which shall pre¬ 
cede the dissolution of the world, as with 
that in which he wrote. The sympa¬ 
thies of the real believer will always be 
equally awakened by doctrines which will 
equally apply to their consciences, by 
principles which will always have a re¬ 
ference to their practice, by promises 
which will always carry consolation to 
their hearts. By the Christians of all 
countries Paul will be considered as a 
cosmopolite, and by those of all ages as 
m 6 a con- 
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a contemporary. "Even when he ad¬ 
dresses individuals, his point of view is 
mankind. He looked to the world as 
his scene, and to collective man as the 
actor. 
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CHAP. X. 

THE STYLE AND GENIUS OF SAINT PAUL. 

r Jf'HOUGH Saint Paul frequently al¬ 
ludes to the variety of his sufferings, 
yet he never dwells upon them. He 
does not take advantage of the liberty so 
allowable in friendly letters, — that of 
endeavouring to excite compassion by 
those minute details of distress, of which, 
but for their relation in the Acts of the 
Appstles, we should have been mainly 
ignorant. 

How would any other writer than the 
Apostle have interwoven a full statement 
of his trials with his instructions, and how 
would he have indulged an egotism, not 

°$y 
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only so natural ami so pardonable, but 
which has been so acceptable in those 
good men who have given us Histories,of 
their own Life and Times. That inter¬ 
mixture, however, which excites so lively 
an interest:, and is so proper in Clarendon 
and Baxter, would have been misplaced 
here. It would have served to gratify 
curiosity, but might not seem to com¬ 
port with the grave plan of instruction 
adopted by the apostle; whilst it comes 
with admirable grace from Saint Luke, 
his companion in travel. 

Saint Paul's manner of writing will be 
found in every way worthy of the great¬ 
ness ,,of his subject. His powerful and 
diversifiedvcharacter of mind seems to 
have combined tl|e separate excellencies 
of all the other sacred authors—-the 
^ftiness orlsaiah, the devotion of Havid, 
the pathos of Jeremiah, the vehemence 
of Ezekiel, the didactic gravity of Moses*', 
the elevated morality and practical good,; 

sense; 
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sense, though somewhat more highly 
coloured, of Saint James; the sublime 
conceptions and deep views of Saint John, 
the nobl£ energies and burning zeal of 
SaSnt Peter. To all these, he added his 
own strong,argumentative powers, depth 
of thought, and intensity of feeling. In 
every single department he was emi¬ 
nently gifted-; so that What Livy said of 
Cato might with far greater truth have 
been asserted of Paul, — that you would 
think him born for the single thing in 
which he was engaged. 

We have observed in an early chapter, 
that in the Evangelists the naked majesty 
of truth refused to owe any thing to 5 the 
artifices of composition. In Pitil’s Epis¬ 
tles a due, though le% strict degree of 
simplicity i$ observed ; differing in style 
from the other as the comment from the 
text, a letter from a history; taking the 
same ground as to doctrine, devotion, 
an# duty, yet branching out into a wider 

rang#, 
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mnge, breaking the subject into more 
parts, and giving results instead of facts. 

‘ Though more at liberty, Paul makes a 
sober use of his privilege : though sever 
ambitious of ornament, his style is : as 
much varied as his subject, and always 
adapted to it. He is by turns vehement 
and tender, and sometimes both at once j 
impassioned, and didactic; now pursu¬ 
ing his point with a logical exactness, 
now disdaining the rules, of which he 
was a master; often making his noble 
neglect more impressive than the most 
correct arrangement, his irregularity 
more touching than the most lucid order. 
H^is often abrupt, and sometimes ob¬ 
scure : hie reasoning, though generally 
clear, is, as the jjjest critics allow, some¬ 
times involved, perh|ps owing to the 
suddenness of his transitions, the fluidity 
of his ideas, the sensibility . of his soul. 
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But complicated as his meaning may 
occasionally appear, ill his complications 

1"^* *• 1 OS? . 

arc capable of being analysed into prin¬ 
ciples ; so that from his most intricate 
trains of reasoning, the most unlearned 
reader may select an unconnected maxim 
Of wisdom, a position of piety, an apho¬ 
rism of virtue, easy from its brevity, 
intelligible from its clearness, and valu¬ 
able from its weight. 

An apparent, though not unpleasing, 
disconnection in his sentences is some¬ 
times found to arise from the absence of 
the conjunctive parts of speech. He is 
so affluent in ideas, the images which 
crowd in upon him are so thick-set, that 
he could not stop their course whij^ he 
might tie them together. This absence 
of the connecting lifiks, which in a 
meaner writer imight have induced 'a 
want of perspicuity, adds energy and 
force to the expression of so spirited and 
clear-sighted a writer as our apostle. In 

the 
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the sixth chapter of the second of 
GSHnthians, there %jhe six cqgusetiitttive 
verses without one conjunction. Such 
a particle would have enfeeb|ed the 
spirit, without clearing the sense. yThe 
variety which these verses, all malting 
up but one period, exhibit, the mass off 
thought^ the diversity of object, the impe¬ 
tuosity of march, make it impossible to 
read them without catching something 
of the fervour with which they are writ¬ 
ten. They seem to set the pulse in 
motion with a corresponding quickness; 
and without amplification, seem to ex¬ 
pand the mind of the reader into all the 
Immensity of space and time. 

'ling is diffused into weakness. If 
his ConcisSfess may be thought, in a very 
few instances, to, take something: from 
his clearness, it is more than madq^pp in 
force. Condensed as his thoughts are, 
the inexhaustible instruction that may 
be deduced from them, prove of what 

expansion 
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expansion they are susceptible. His 
compression has an .energy, his imagery a 
spirit, his diction an impetuosity, which 
art would in vain labour to mend. JHis 
straight-forward sense makes his way to 
the heart more surely than theirs, who go 
Out of their road for ornament. He never 
interrupts the race to pick up the golden 
bait. 

Our apostle, when he has not leisure 
for reflection himself, almost by imper¬ 
ceptible methods invites his reader to 
reflect. When he appears only to skim 
a subject, he will suggest ample food 
for long-dwelling meditation. Every 
sentence is pregnant with thought, is 
abundant in instruction. WitnesjjfcJthe 
many thousands of ser mon s^arhich'nave 
sprung from these comparatively few, but 
raostprolific seeds. Thus, if he does not 
visibly pursue the march of eloquence by 
the critic’s path, he never fails to attain 
its noblest ends. He is full without dif¬ 
fuseness, copious without redundance. 

His 
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His eloquence is not a smooth and 
oil/ whiclt Ciiiferleateife thd’iuTfli'iMf, 
but a sharp instrument which makes a 
deep incision. It penetrates to thedis- 
section of the inmost soul, ** to the 
“ dividing asunder of the soul and Sprit, 
“ and is a discerner of the thoughts and 
“ intentions of the heart.” 

The numerous and long digressions 
often found, and sometimes complained 
of, in this great writer, never make him 
lose sight of the point from which he 
sets out, and the mark to which he is 
tending. From his most discursive flights 
he never fails to bring home some added 
strength to the truth with which he 
begips; and when he is longest on the 
wing, or loftiest in his ascent, he comes 
back to his subject enriched with 
additional matter, and animated with 
redoubled vigour. This is particularly 
exemplified in the third chapter of the 
Epne&ns, of which the whole is ofee 

entire 
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jeo^ff^nibe^J^BeDtly' ahou^cppg 
in effusions of humility, holiness, and 
love, and in the rich display, of 
Bedeemer’s grace. — “ For this .ca.ijpa. I 
l&fcw^.my knees unto the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, of 
“ whom the whole family in heaven and 
t{ earth is named, that he would grant 
« you according to the riches of his 
;«« grace ; to be strengthened with might 
by his spirit in the inner man; that 
U-- Christ may dwell in your hearts by 
w faith; that ye, being rooted and 
** grounded in love, may be able to 
“ comprehend with all saints, what is 
“ the breadth, and length, and depth, 
and height; and to know the love of 
“ Christ, which passeth km^wledg^that 
ye might be filled with all the fulness 
•*. of..God.” . 

. In the prosecution of any discourse, 
though there may appear little method, 
he has frequently, besides the topic im¬ 
mediately in hand,, some point to. bring 

for- 
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forward, not direitlyybut in ah incidental 
ye^vinost, iinpressiv^ manner.^ <the 
moment when he seems to wander from 
the direct line of his pursuit, the object 
which he still has had in his own view, 
unexpectedly starts up before that of his 
hearer. In the recapitulations of the 
events of his life before Festus and 
Agrippa, when nothing of doctrine 
appears to be on his mind ; he suddenly 
breaks out, “ Why should it be thought 
“ a thing incredible with you, that God 
“• should raise the dead ?” He then 
resumes his narrative as rapidly as he 
had flown off from it; but returns to his 
doctrine at the close with the additional 
circumstance, that “ Christ was the first 
«* that should rise from the deadas 
if, having before put the question in the 
abstract, he had been since paving the 
way for the establishment of the fact. 


cSai^lJfyul is happy in a mode of brief 
allusion, and in the . art of awakening 
recollection by feints. It is observable 
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often, how little time he wastes in nar¬ 
rative,, rand how much matter her presses 
into a few words: “ Ye, brethren, , have 
“ suffered the like things of your own 
** countrymen, even as they have of the 
«* Jews,, who both killed the Lord Jesus 
“ and tljeir own prophets, and have per- 
** secuted us ; and they please not Odd, 
“ and are contrary to all men, —-forbid- 
** ding us to speak to the Gentiles that 
** they might be saved ; to fill up their 
“ sins always — for the wrath is come 
“ upon them to the utmost.” What 
a quantity of history does this sketch 
present T What a picture of their cha¬ 
racter, their crimes, and their punish¬ 
ment 1 

Nor does his brevity often trench on 
his explicitness. In the fifth,chapter 
of the first of Thessalonians, from 
the fourteenth to. the twentieth verse, 

there are no fewer than seventeen funda- 

> * ,, 

mental, moral, and religious monitions, 
comprising almost all the duties of a 

Christian 
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Christian. life in the space of a few lines. 
The selection of his words is as «p£,as 
hiS enumeration of duties is just*0eke- 
seee&es his concerts : **ko kncpf tj^em that 
**■ are over thein, and' 

** esteem them in love for their'works' 
“ sakewhile to the performance of 
eVerypersonal, social, and religjitms-duty 
hesa^w/rthem. 


The" correctness of his judgment ap¬ 
pears still more visibly in the aptness 
and propriety of all his allusions, meta¬ 
phors,^andfigures. In his cpfcttle to the 
Hebrews he illustrates and enforces the 
new doctrine by reasonings drawn from 


a reference to the rites, ceremonies, and 
economy of the now obsolete dispen¬ 
sation ; sending them back tothe records 
of' thjgir early Scriptures. Again, he does 
not talk of the Istlimian games to the 
Eom^ans, nor to the Oreeks of Adoption. 
Thpf|&te 1 n he judiciously usea to 
the; ; Ri&tHans, fd whom it was familiar, 
and explains t>y the use of it the doc- 
15 trines 
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trines of, the grace of, God in their 
redemption, their adoption as hit chft- 
dren, »nd‘ their ,e inheritance wifoifoe' 
“ saints f light ” bn the other band, the, 
illtMtrajtiftl* borrowed from the rigorous 
abBti»en<ie»*which was practised by the 
competitors in the Grecian games, to 
fit them'for athletic exercises, would, 
convey to the most illiterate inhabitant 
of Achaia, a lively idea of the subjuga¬ 
tion of appetite required in the Gh%- 
tian combatant. The close of this last-, 
mentioned analogy by the apostle, opens 
a large field for instruction, by a .brief 
but beautiful comparison, between the* 
value and duration of the fading gax$and 
worn by the victorious Greek, with the 
incorruptible crown of the Christian 
conqueror, 

A. 

But whether it be metaphor, or Blus- 
tration,.^nr allusion, he seldom fails to 
draw from it some practical inference for 
his own humiliation. In the present case 

vol. 1. n he 
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.li© winds ; up the sui^ect with salutary 
Tear, ia^wliich aU who are engaged in die 
religious instruction of ethers are deeply 
^interested. So far is he from, jelf-confi- 
dencaor Self-satisfaction, befc^i|,Jhe lives 
in die cwistaat^abit of impro^pg others, 
that he adduces the very prance of this 
duty-«LS; a ground of caution to.himself 
33 e appropriates to himself a general pos¬ 
sibility, lest that by any means when 
%I have preached to others*^/ myself 
M should be a castaway.” 

• An<$her metaphor, to which, for its 
,«^pfiarity we cannot help making a 
distinct reference, occurs in the twelfth 
chapterofe the tiist of Corinthians# The 
-figure with which he there instructs the 
chinch of Corinth .in the nature, use, and 
varied of "spiritual gifts, whilst it bears 
a strong resemblance to the celebrated 
.apologue with .which Menehius-Agrippa 
appeased the tumult of the Roman popu¬ 
lace la the infancy of the Consular 

govern- 
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government, is still much superior to it* 
Saint Paul Vepfoves tlieir dissensions in a 
long chain of argument, where he illus¬ 
trates the wisdom of the Holy Spirit in 
his cfistllbution of gifts,' by a similitude 
taken from the component parts of the 
human body; which, though distmctand 
various, make up by union one harmo¬ 
nious whole. He explains theft indar- 
poration into Christ by the interest which 
the bod/ has in the several members, 
each of which by its specific office con¬ 
tributes to the general good. He proves 
the excellence of the dispensation to'con¬ 
sist inf''that very variety which bad pro¬ 
duced the contention ; and shew! that, 
had the same powers been given to all, 
the union would have been broken* as 
each portion w ould have been useless in 
a state of detachment from the redfe which 
now contributed to the general organiz¬ 
ation eff theriiuman frame. 
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' .. un«iM_'est ioiiab ly- 

stands lfe^ro^forembst ranis. '"When the 
r^S^ned.'.',»AJ:heman ..so “ welded/the 
« fierce demecrapy,” as to animate with 
one common sentiment the whd|^ assem¬ 
bly a^iptPhilip;—when his jpeal rival 
stirred up^rale Roman senate agaitisj; their 
oppressbrs^and by the power of his elo- 
q^etice made Catiline contemptible, and 
Anthony detestable} they * had every 
tiling in 'thejy^Tavoiir. Their 'Character 
was established: each held a distinguished 
orce in tfie state. They stood on the 
yW|itagie'grqpnd ofJihe hifiiest rapfe and 
reputation. When they spoke, admir¬ 
ation etood waiting to applaud. Their 
characters Ppinmanded attention. Their 
&al^a^t*insurpd approbation. Each, ipo, 
bad itliejldyahtage of addressing, bib pwn 
friend|ghi^ own countrymen -r-men of 

themselves. Befor<| they parted, 
they i|ad already Sre*o^cu|»ied half the 
rpad to success ana glory. 


Now 
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Now torn tpPaulI— 4stranger,|gor, 
persecuted/ unprotected 1 , unsuppprte a 
despised before-hand, whether^ he were 
considered as a Jew or a Christian*} jfpll- 

tary, defenceless, degraded even to TOains 

1 t._,..74.'_^ _ 


tremble qn feslseat. The Apostle oHhe 
Gentiles ojved none of his suqCess to jin 
appeal to the corrupt passions of w 
audience. 1 Demosthenes and Cicero ? jt 
roust be confessed, by thdfcr’ arguments 
and their eloquence, but not a^little alio 
by their railing and invective, kindled 
strong emotions in ' the ipiiids oF'fetiir 
respective ^audiences. Now theie^ilu- 
perations t it must be remembered, were 
applied to other persons, “not to the 
hearers,—and men* find a wonderftol 
facility in* admiring satire not directed 
at themselves. But in the case dP Saint 
Paul, the very persons addressed fyfye dt 
once the acdused and the judges. Hie 
auditors were to apply the searching 
n 3 truths 
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truths to their own hearts; to look 
inward on the mortifying spectacle of 
their own errors and vices: so that the 
apostle had the feelings of the hearers 
completely against him* whilst the Pagan 
orator had those of his audience?already 
on his side*. 

1*0 crown all. Saint Paul has nobly 
exemplified the rule of Quinctilian. He 
owed the best part of his oratory to his 
being “ a good man,” as well as a good 
speaker. Otherwise, says that great 
critic, ** though the orator may amuse 
«the imagination, he will never reach 
« the heart.” 

Conviction was the soul of his elo¬ 
quence. He has no hesitation in his 
religious discussions. W henever he sum¬ 
moned the attributes * of his mind to 
council, decision always presided. His 
doctrines had a fixed system. There was 
nothing conjectural in his scheme. His 

* mind 
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mind was never’ erratic for* want of 0 
centre. ** Jesus Christ, the same yester- 
** day, to-day, and for ever,” — ** with 
“ whom is n 0 variableness neither shadow 
** of turning,” is the suo of his system ; 
and round this centre every doctrine is¬ 
suing from his lips, every grace beaming 
in his soul, moved harmoniously. Whilst 
he did not, like the exploded philosophy, 
invert order, by making the orb of day 
dependent on the lesser fires, which owe 
to him whatever light aid heat they 
possess; he did not shrink, like the 
restorer of astronomical truth, from the 
most decisive and effectual avowal'of his 
opinions. It is curious to observe* that 
Both these persons shared a similar fate. 
The astronomer was rewarded for his 
discoveries with being thrown into a 
prison by a Pontiff of Rome:-—-for the 
diffusion of moral light, the apostle was 
thrown into a prison by an Emperor of 
Rome. B.ut mark, in the sequel, the 
superior influence of revealed truth over 
n 4 the 
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the conduct^ to (hit of 1 the deafest and 
best founded deduction^ of hiurtan Tea- 
son. The philosopher was irresolute j 
thrapostle persevered. Copernicus re¬ 
canted what he I*new to be truth, and 
was set free; Paul disdained liberty upon 
such terms, and was put to* death. 

This resolute avowal, this predominant 
conviction of the snblimest of truths, 
enabled Saint Paul to throw into his elo¬ 
quence a heart and a life unknown to 
' other orators: “ as a dying man, Ire 
** spoke to dying men an'd pleaded to 
the feelings Of immortal beings forth® life 
of their souls. Others have selected? noble 
objects, objects well worthy their genitts 
and their weal, — the love of their coun¬ 
try, liberty, and life. Paul embraced 
the same topics, but how ennobled in 
their nature! He taugjit his hearers “ to 
** desire a better country, that is, an 
** heavenly.” He shewed them *« the 
** libdrty wherewith Christ had made 

“ them 
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4 * them free.” Unpointed them to 
“ life everlasting.” 

In the various counsels or reproofs* 
founded upon these divine doctrines, 
can we be surprized at the frequent in¬ 
terruption qf an ejaculation or an apos¬ 
trophe, which he seems wholly unable 
to repress ? Often? do we participate 
those feelings which, as -it were, break 
in upon his mo^t. subdued moments* and 
impel him to magnify that^same, which 
is above every name, with every ascrip¬ 
tion of glory, and honour, and praise, 
and sainted adoration. With a kindred 
joy said elevation pf soul, we s^m to 
make even the most highly wrought de¬ 
votional and practical editions of $0 
great a writer our own : and so far from 
coldly condemning what we almost,Re¬ 
lieve our own, we realize something of 
the observation of the finest critic. of an¬ 
tiquity, tf that when the aijuad is raised 
“ by the true sublime, it rejoices and 
n 5 “ glories 
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« glories as’if its«df bad produced what 
■** it has so much delight in c,ontemplat- 
** ing.” “ No real Christian,” says 
Macknight, “ can read the doctrinal 
** part of the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
<e without being impressed and roused 
* f by it, as by the sound of a trumpet.” 

Payid, between whose teipper and 
genius, and those of Saint Paul, there 
Beems to have been a great resemblance, 
frequently qjanifests the same inextin¬ 
guishable energy of soul. His heart, like 
that of the Apostle, is hot within him ; 
the fire burns while he is musing. Many 
of the Psalms under such an influence, 
become only one varied strain of lauda¬ 
tory prayer. In the nineteenth, for in¬ 
stance, he breaks out in admiration of 
the Pivine law, almost to appearance on 
•& sq4<}en, and in such an inexhaustible 
diversity of expression, as if he could 
liever unburden the fulness of his over- 
flowing heart. He describes it in no less 

than 
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than six different forms of perfection: 
and with every form, still resembling hfs 
great fellow-saint of after-ages, he con¬ 
nects a practical deduction. Thus% infi¬ 
nite variety he proves that his mental 
opulence is above tautology, and at the 
same time shews that spiritual .riches 
should be devoted to moral purposes* 
“ The law of the Lord so extolled eon- 
“ verts the soul,-—gives wisdom to the 
w simple,—rejoices the heart,—gives, 
‘flight to the eyes, — is not only true, 
44 but righteous altogether.” 

If Saint Paul indulges the gibwing ex* 
pression of his own gratitude, it is to 
communicate the sacred flame to those 
he addresses : if he triumphs in w the 
“ enlargement of his own heart,” 1 it is 
because he hopes by the irifection of 
a holy sympathy to enlarge their&f In 
catching, however, the sacred flames let 
us never forget that, in his warmest ail- 
dresses, in his most ardent expressions 
n 6 of 
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pf grateful love t&- his God and bis 
Saviour, he never loses sightof-that sober¬ 
ness and gravity which become both his 
Subject and his character. It Is the King 
eternal , immortal , invisible —* the blessed 
and or\ly Potentate*— King of Kings , 
Lord sf Lords,—* He, who hath immor- 
tality — who dwelleth in the light that no 
man can approach unto , — He, who hath 
honour and power everlasting , to whom, 
^and of whom, he feels himself to speak. 

May we venture to express a wish, 
that some persons of more piety than dis¬ 
cernment, amongst whom there are those 
who value themselves on being more 
particularly the disciples of Saint Paul, 
would always imitate his chastised lan¬ 
guage. When the apostle pours out the 
fulness of his .heart to his Redeemer, 
every expression is as full of veneration 
as of love. His freedom is a filial free- 
ifoiBa while their devout effusions ate 
sometimes mixed with epithets, which 

betray 
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betray a familiarity' bordering on irre-. 
verenee. * ' 

“ If I am a father, where is mine ho- 
“ nour; if I am a master, where is my 
“ fear?” They may indeed say with 
truth that they are invited to come boldly 
to the throne of grace. But does not 
the very word Throne imply majesty on 
the one part, and prostration on the 
other? Is not “ <Jod manifest in the 
“ flesh” sometimes treated with a free¬ 
dom, I had almost said, a fondness, in 
which the divine part of his nature seems 
to be swallowed up in the humari? 
Cbarseness, of whatever kind, may, it is 
true, be palliated by piety, but is never 
countenanced by it: it has* no affinity to 
piety; it is only as the iron and the clay 
at the foot of the magnificent image, and 
is just so fur removed from the true re- 

* This remark applies more particularly to certain 
Hymns written in a very devout strain, but with a 
devotion rather amatory than reverential. 


finement 
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finement and gojjiett sanctity of taste; 
which will be learned by a due study of 
the first of models. If the persons so 
offend ingshou Id plead warmth of affec¬ 
tion, their plea will be admitted as valid* 
if in this feeling they can prove their su¬ 
periority to their great master. In -our 
own admirable church service, this scrip¬ 
tural soberness of style is most judiciously 
adopted, and uniformly maintained. Por¬ 
tions of it are indeed addressed to the 
Second Person in the blessed Trinity, 
but we look in vain for any familiar ex¬ 
pression, any diminishing appellative. 

Much less do Saint Paul’s writings 
present an example to another and more 
elegant class, the learned speculatistf of 
the German school, as recently presented 
to us by their eloquent and accomplished 
eulogist. Some or .these have fallen into 
the opposite extreme of religious refine¬ 
ment ; too airy to be tangible, too mys¬ 
tic to be intelligible. The apostle’s reli¬ 
gion 
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gion is pot like thews# a shadowy senti¬ 
ment, but » vital principle; not a mat¬ 
ter of taste, but of conviction, of faiths 
of feeling. It is not a fair idea; butsa 
holy affection. The deity at which they 
catch, is a gay and gorgeous, cloud; 
Paul’s is the Fountain of Light. His 
religion is definite and substantial, and 
more profound than splendid. Jf is not 
a panegyric on Christianity; but a homage 
to it. He is too devout to be ingenious,, 
too earnest to be fanciful, too humble to 
be inventive. His sober mind could dis¬ 
cern no analogy between the sublime 
truths of Christianity and “ the fine arts.” 
Nor would he have compared the awful 
mysteries of the religion of Jesus witb 
those of “ Free Masonry,” any more 
than he would have run a laboured paral¬ 
lel with- the mysteries of Eleusis, or the 
Bona Dea. Nor (fees he love. Jo illus¬ 
trate the word of God by any thing but 
his works* His truth has no shades; in 
Him whatever is right is absolute. Nor 

does 
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does be ever make-error perform the.work 
of truth by ascribing to “ enthusiasm” 
any of the good effects of religion. In 
the celestial armoury of Christianity no 
such spiritual weapons as enthusiasm or 
error are to be found. 

Had the apostle placed the doctnbes of 
revelation as congenial associates with 
the talent of poets and artists, he would 
have thought not only that it was a de¬ 
gradation of the principle of our faith, 
but an impeachment of the Divine dis¬ 
pensations. God would have all men to 
be saved; Christ would have the Gospel 
preached to every creatuie. Now if we 
compare the very small minority of ethe- 
rial spirits, who are fed by genius, who 
subsist on the luxuries of imagination, 
who are nurtured by music, who revel 
in poetry and sculpture, with the innu¬ 
merable multitudes who bave scarcely 
beard whether there be any such thing,— 
such a limited, such a whimsical, such 

an 
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an unintelligible, srtch an unattainable 
Christianity,* would rob the'mass of man¬ 
kind of all present comfort, of all future 
hope. Paul would have thought it a 
mockery, when the Holy Spirit could 
alone help their infirmities, to have sent 
them to the Muses. To refer them to 
the statuary when they were craving for 
the bread of life, would be 'literally 
“ giving them stones for bread.” Nor 
would he have derided the WdntSof those 
who were ** thirsting for living water,” 
by sending them to the fountain of 
Aganippe. 

To be more serious, — To have placed 
the vast majority of the human race out of 
the reach of privileges which Christianity 
professes to have made commensurate 
with the very ends of the earth, and to 
have adapted to every rational inhabitant 
on its surface, would have been as base 
aftd treacherous, unjust and narrow, as 
the totality of the actual design is vast 
and glorious. 


Even 
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.Even had those few eminent men who 
rated the' empire' of intellect in Greece 
and Rome, attained, by the influence of 
their philosophical doctrines, to perfec¬ 
tion in practice, (which was far from be¬ 
ing the case,) that would neither have 
advanced the general faith, nor improved 
the popular morals. In like manner, had 
Christianity limited its principles, and 
their consequent benefits, to evangelists 
and apostles,^ or to men of genius, how 
insignificant would have been her value 
in comparison of the effects of that bound¬ 
less benevolence which commands the 
Gospel to be preached to all, without any 
distinction of rank or ability. Through 
this blessed provision the poorest Chris¬ 
tian, rich in fitttth, can equally with Boyle 
or Bacon, relish the beauty of holiness in 
the pages of Saint Paul; though he may 
not be rich enough in taste to discover 
its ** picturesque beauties,” as exhibited 
ki the pages of some modern philosophic 
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Ours. is a religion, not of ingenuity, 
but of obedience. As we must not oast 
any tiling which God has commanded, so 
we must not invent devices which he does 
no/.command., The talent of a. certain 
Lacedemonian was not accepted as an 
excuse, when he added ,to his warlike 
instrument a string more than the state 
allowed. Instead of being commended 
for his invention, he was cashiered for his 
disobedience; so far from being re¬ 
warded for improving his music,, be was 
punished for infringing the law. 

Much were it to be wished, that these 
deep thinkers and brilliant writers, to 
whom we allude with every consider- 
ation for their talents* woyld make their 
immense mental riches subservient to 
their spiritual profit: and as Solon made 
his commercial voyages the ^occasion 
of amassing his, vast intellectual trea¬ 
sure vsOf^t^^^ would consecrate their 
literary health, and devote their excur¬ 
sions 
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sions into the regions of fancy to the 
acquisition of the one pearl of great 
price. 

Too often persons of fine genius,' to 
'Whom Christianity begins to present it¬ 
self, do not so,much seek to penetrate its 
depths, where alone they are to be 
explored, in the unerring word’of God, 
as in tlYefir owe pullulating imaginations. 
Their taste and their pursuits have fami¬ 
liarised them with the vast, and the 
grand, and the interesting: and the} 
think to sanctify these in a way of then 
own. ’ The feeling qftlie Infinite in nature, 
and the beautiful in art j the flights of 
poetry, of love, of glory, alternately 
elevate their imagination, and they 
denominate the splendid combination, 
Christianity. But “ the new cloth” will 
never assort with “ the old garment.” 

These elegant spirits sfe^m to live in a 
certain lofty region in their ovrii minds, 

where 
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“where they know the multitude cannot 
soar after them ; they derive their gran¬ 
deur from this elevation, which separates 
them with the creature of their imagin¬ 
ation, from all ordinary attributes, and 
all associations of daily ocpurrence. In 
this middle region, too high' fpr earth, 
and too low for heaven j too refined for s 
sense, and too gross for spirit,} they keep 
a magazine of airy speculations and 
shining reveries, and puzzling metaphy¬ 
sics} the chief design of which is to drive 
to a distance, the profane vulgar} hut 
the real effect, to separate themselves 
and their system from all intercourse with 
the wise and good. 

God could never intend that we^hpuld 
disparage his own gift, his highest na¬ 
tural gift, intellectual excellence. But 
knowing that those who possessed it, 
would be sufficiently forward , 1 not only 
to .value the talent, but to overvalue 
themselves for possessing it, he knew 

also 


7 
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a3so th&t its possessors would require 
rather repression than excitement. .Ac¬ 
cordingly we do not recollect any eulogy 
on mere intellectual ability either in the 
Old or the New Testament. In the Old, 
indeed, there is the severe censure of a 
Prophet on its vain exercise j “ thy wis- 
« dom and thy knowledge have per- 
** verted theeand in the New, the 
only mention of “ high imaginations,” 
is accompanied with an injunction, “ to 
** cast them-down,” and this in order to 
the great and practical end of “ bringing 
“ every thought into captivity to the 
“ obedience of Christ.” 

Saint Paul was deeply sensible of the 
necessity of circumscribing the passions, 
the powers, and the genius of men within 
due limits. He knew that they were 
not to be trusted to their own operation, 
withobt positive institutions, fixed laws, 
prescribed bounds. To subdue the pride 
and independence of the human heart, 

he 
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he knew to be no less requisite than to 
tame the sensual appetites. He was 
aware, that to fill the imagination with 
mere pictures of heroic virtue would not 
suffice for a creature like man, under the 
influence of that disorderly and inflam¬ 
mable faculty, without the infusion of 
holy habits, and the prescription of 
specific duties and defined rules. In 
fine, the disciple of Paul learns not so 
much, to give play to his fancy, as to 
submit his will; and the first question 
which seems presented in his page is not 
this, “ How bright are thy conceptions?’* 
but “ How readest thou ?” 

The subject is. tpo important, as a 
matter of caution, not to be placed in 
every possible light. Let us remember, 
then, that admiration is not conviction. 
There is something in perfection of every 
kind,* which lays hold on a heart glow¬ 
ing with strong feeling, and a mind im¬ 
bued with true taste. On this ground, 
, 6 even 
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even Rousseau could be the occasional 
eulogist of Christianity. He could in¬ 
stitute a comparison between the son of 
Sophroniscus and the Son of Mary, with 
a pen, which seems plucked by the fallen 
spirit from a seraph’s wing. His fine 
imagination was fired with the sub¬ 
lime of Christianity, as it would have 
been with a dialogue of Plato, a picture 
of Raflaejle, or .any exhibition of ideal 
beauty. 

Longinus, a still more accomplished 
critic in intellectual beauty than Rous¬ 
seau, amongst the various illustrations of 
bis doctrine in his beautiful work, quotes 
the almighty fiat at the creation, “ Let 
.« there be light, and there was light,” as 
a perfect instance of the sublime. He 
calls it * e a just idea, and a noble expres- 
“ sion of the power of God.” Yet, though 
struck with this passage of the Jewish 
legislator, whom he coolly calls, “ no 
** ordinary person,” he was satisfied with 

the 
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the beauty of the sentiment, without 
examining, into that truth whieh Js; 
jthe spring and fountain of all beauty. 
Though, he lived so late as the third cen. 
tury, yet he does not appear "to have 
enquired, into the truth of the Christian 
revelation: and thus but too lamentably 
demonstrated, that the taste may give 
its most favourable verdict to a system 
which had yet made no impression on the 
heart. 

Saint Paul found in the wants of man 
something»that could not be supplied; 
in his sorrows, something that could not 
be consoled j in his lapse, something that 
could not be restored by elegant specu^ 
lation or poetic rapture. He fo^nd' that 
the wounds inflicted by sin could not 
be healed by the grace of composition ; 
and that nothing but the grace of f .the 
Gospel could afford a remedy adequate^ 
to the demand. < Let us, then, give our 

VOL. r. o willing 
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willing admiration to every species of 
true genius. Let us retain our taste 
for what is really excellent even in 
heathen models. But when called upon 
to identify the impression^ of taste 
with the infusions of niety, let us 
boldly reply, with the Prophet, “ What 
44 has Ephraim to do any more with 
« Idols?” 
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CHAP. XL 

saint Paul’s tenderness of heart. 

A MONG the peculiarities of Chris- 
x 1 tianity, it is one of the most strik¬ 
ing, that they who, in Scripture language, 
love not the world, nor the things of the 
world, are yet the persons in it who are 
farthest from misanthropes. They love 
the beings of whom the world is composed, 
better than lie who courts and flatters it. 
vol. ii. b They 
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They seek not its favour nor its honours, 
but they give a. more substantial proof of' 
affection,—they seek its improvenfeat,its 
peace, its happiness, its salvation. 

If ever man, on this ground, had a 
pre-eminent claim to the title of philan¬ 
thropist, that man is the Apostle Paul. 
The warmth of his affections, as exhibited 
in a more general view in the narrative 
of Saint Luke, and the tenderness of 
his feelings as they appear more detailed 
throughout his own Epistles, constitute 
a most interesting part of his very diver¬ 
sified character. 

This truth is obvious, not only on great 
and extraordinary occasions, but in the 
common circumstances of his life, and 
from the usual tenor of hisjetters. 

There are persons, noi,a few, who, 
though truly pious, defeat much of the 
good they intend to do, not always by a 

natural 
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natural severityof temper, but by & re- 
pulsiveness of manner, by not cultivating 
habits of courtesy, by a neglect of the 
smaller lenient arts of kindness. They 
will indeed confer the obligation, but 
they confer it in such a man net as grieves 
and humbles him who receives it. In 
fulfilling the letter of charity, they violate 
its spirit. We would not willingly sus¬ 
pect, that if they are more averse from 
bestowing commendation, thkn from re¬ 
ceiving it, a little envy, unsuspected by 
themselves, mixes with this reluctance. 
But be this as it may, tender spirits and 
feeling-hearts, especially in the first stages 
of their religious course, require the fos¬ 
tering aid of kindness and encourage¬ 
ment. They are not able to go alone, 
they need the soothing voice and the 
helping hand. They are ready to suspect 
that they are going wrong, if not occa¬ 
sional'^ encouraged to believe that they 
are going right. 


B 2 


History 
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History presents us with numberless 
instances in which the success or, the 
failure of great enterprises has depended, 
not altogether on the ability, but partly 
on the temper of him who conducted it. 
The importance of conciliatory and en¬ 
gaging manners is no where more strik¬ 
ingly illustrated than by the opposite con¬ 
duct and different success of two famous 
Athenian generals. Plutarch observes, 
that though Pericles and Nicias both pur¬ 
sued the same end, the former, in the 
progress of his purpose, always won the 
people by his kind and insinuating ad¬ 
dress; while the latter, not employing the 
mild powers of persuasion, exasperated 
instead of winning them over, and thus ■ 
commonly failed in his enterprise. 

Paul’s consummate knowledge of hu¬ 
man nature, no less than his tenderness 
of heart, led him to encourage in, his 
young converts every opening promise of* 
goodness. He carefully cultivates every 

favour- 
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favourable symptom. He is “ gentle 
“ among them as a nurse cherisheth her 
“ children.” He doe's not expect every 
thing at once ; he does not expect that 
a beginner in the ways of religion should 
start into instantaneous perfection. He 
docs not think all is lost if an error is 
Committed ; he does not abandon hope, 
if some less happy converts are slow in 
their progress. He protects their bud¬ 
ding graces, he fences his young plants 
till they have had time to take root j as 
they become strong he exposes them to 
the blast. If he rejoices that the hardy 
are more flourishing, he is glad that the 
less vigorous are nevertheless alive. 

Characters which are great are not 
always amiable; the converse is equally 
true ; in Saint Paul there is an union of 
both qualities. He condescends to the 
inferior diSIresses, and consults the na¬ 
tural feelings of his friends, as mu'ch as 
if no weightier cares pressed on his mind. 

b 3 There 
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There is scarcely a more lovely part of 
his character, though it may be less 
striking to common eyes, as being more 
tender than great, than the gentleness 
exhibited to hiS^Corinthian converts-; 
where he is anxious, before he appears 
among them again,that any breach might 
be healed, and every painful feeling done 
away, which bis sharp reproof of an of¬ 
fending individual might have excited. 
He would not have the joyfulness oi 
their meeting overshadowed by any re¬ 
maining cloud. 

Though he expresses himself in the 
most feeling manner, lest he might have 
given them pain by his severe reproofs 
in a preceding letter, yet instantly the 
predominating integrity of his mind leads 
him to take comfort in the reflection, 
that this temporary sorrow had produced 
the most salutary effects o# them who 
felt it. His rejoicing that the very 
sorrow he had excited was a religions 

sorrow. 
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sorrow,—his reflections on the beneficial 
results of this affliction,*—on the repent¬ 
ance it had produced, the distinction 
between this and worldly* sorrow,— his 
generous energy in enumerating the se¬ 
veral instances in which this good effect 
had appeared; — “ yea, what carefulness 
“*it wrought in you, yea what clearing 
“ of yourselves, yea what indignation, 
“ yea what fear,” and the animating 
conclusion, that “ in all things they had 
“ proved themselves to be c]ear in the 
“ matter j” — all afford a proof of his 
being on the. watch to lay hold of any 
possible occasion on which to build in¬ 
struction, as well as to graft consolation. 

No one ever possessed more nearly in 
perfection, the virtuous art of softening 
the severity of the censure he is obliged 
to inflict; no one ever more combined 
flexibility Of manner*with inflexibility of 
principle. He takes off' the edge of re¬ 
proof by conveying it negatively. To 

B 4 
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give a single instance out of many, when 
he thought some of his converts hid 
acted iinproperly, instead of saying I 
blame you, he adopts a mitigating phrase, 
“ I praise yoii not.” This address would 
prepare them to receive with more tem¬ 
per the censure to which it is an intro¬ 
duction. 

Of this Christian condescension each 
successive example furnishes us with a 
most engaging and beautiful model for 
our own conduct; With what keen regret 
does he allude to the necessity under 
which he had been of animadverting se¬ 
verely on the atrocious instance of mis¬ 
conduct above-mentioned! ■ With what 
truth and justice doth he make it appear 
that reproofs, which are so painful to the 
censor, are a more certain evidence of 
friendship than commendations, which 
it would have given to him as much joy 
to have bestowed, as to them to have 
received! An important admonition to 

all. 
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all, to those especially whose more imme¬ 
diate concern it is to Watch over the 
conduct of others, that though this most 
trying duty should never be neglected by 
them, yet that the integrity which obliges 
them to point out faults, should be exer¬ 
cised in a manner so feeling as to let the 
offender see, that they have no pleasure 

t*- 

in adopting harsh measures; of this truth 
they give the surest proof by the joy 
with which, like the apostle, they wel¬ 
come the returning penitent back to 
virtue. 

Observe the delicacv of his distinctions, 
— he wrote to them out of muck affliction 
and anguish of heart; not that he wished 
to grieve them by a display of his own 
sorrow, but that they might judge by 
it of the abundant, love he had for them. 
Nor does he, as is the vulgar practice, 
blame a whole community for the faplts 
of individuals : * / am grieved but in part, 
that I may not overcharge you all. Mark 
B 5 his. 
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his justice in separating the offending 
party from the mass. Is Dot this a hint 
against anindiscriminate mode of attack ? 
Do we not occasionally hear one audience 
addressed as if it tirere composed entirely 
of saints,and another,as if all were grossly 
impenitent sinners ? 

Having received sufficient proofs of the 
obedience of the community in inflicting 
the punishment, and of the penitence of 
the offender in submitting to it, he was 
now not only anxious for his restoration, 
but for his comfort. He sets a most 
amiable example of the manner in which 
the contrite spirit should be cheered, 
and the broken heart bound up. No 
one was ever more studious than Saint 
Paul, to awaken contrition ; none more 
eager to heal its pangs. 

Want of consideration is an error into 
which even good men sometimes fall. 
They do not always enter intimately into 

the 
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the character and circumstances of the 
persons they address. Saint Paul writes 
to his friends like one that felt, because 
he partook, the same fallen humanity with 
them; like one who was familiar with 
the infirmities of our common nature, 
who could allow for doubt and distrust, 
for misapprehension and error; who ex¬ 
pected inconsistency, and was not de¬ 
terred by perverseness ; who bore with 
failure where it was not wilful, and who 
could reprove obduracy without being- 
disappointed at meeting with it. In 
Saint Paul, the heart of flesh was indeed 
substituted for the heart of stone. 

Our spiritual strength is invigorated by 
the retrospection of our former faults. 
Saint Paul’s tenderness for his converts 
was doubtless increased by the remem¬ 
brance of his ow r n errors; a remembrance 
which left a compassionate feeling on 
his impressible heai't. It never, however, 
led him to be guilty of that mischievous 
b 6 com- 
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compassion, of preferring the ease of his 
friends to their safety. He never soothed 
where it was his duty to reprove. He 
knew that integrity was the true tender¬ 
ness ; that a harsh truth, which might 
tend to save the soul, had more hu¬ 
manity than a palliative, which might 
endanger it. 


From his intimate knowledge of the 
infirmities even of good men, he had such 
a conviction of the possibility of relaxing 
in religious strictness, that he scrupled 
not to express his fears to his Corinthian 
friends, that when he came among them, 
" he should not find them such as he 
t£ would in order to soften, he divides 
the blame, by fearing, that “ he should 
“ be found of them such as they would 
“ not.” Knowing, too, that the temper 
was more under conhoul, and irritation 
less easily excited, by epistolary than 
by verbal communication ; when h# ex¬ 
presses his feats that at their meeting he 

might 
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might find among them “ debates, envy- 
“ ings, wrath, swellings,” he tenderly 
apologizes for expressing his^ apprehen¬ 
sions, because lest in conversation he might 
use sharpness. 

In his most severe animadversions 
he does not speak of any with hopeless 
harshness. He seldom treats the bad 
as irreclaimable, but generally contrives 
to leave them some remains of credit. 
He seems to feel that by stripping 
erring men of every vestige of charac¬ 
ter, he should strip them also of every 
glimmering of hope, of every incitement 
to reformation. It is indeed almost cut¬ 
ting off any chance of a return to virtue, 
when w T e do not leave the offender some 
remnant of reputation to which he may 
still be led to act up. May not this 
preservation from despair lead to the 
operation of a higher principle ? Though 
Timothy is exhorted to have no company 
with him who obeys not the woi'd of 
Paul’s Epistle, the prohibition is only in 

order. 
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order “ that he may be ashamed“ yet 
“ is he not to be accounted as an enemy, 
** but exhorted as a brother.” 

As there seems to have been no church 
which had fallen into such important 
errors as that of Corinth, and conse¬ 
quently none where more pointed reproof 
was necessary, so in no Epistle is there 
more preparatory soothing, more conci- 
• liatory preliminaries, to the counsels or 
the censures he is about to communicate. 
He tells them that “ in every thing they 
*' are enriched,”—“ that they come be- 
“ hind in no gift,” before he reprehends 
them for their contentious spirit, for their 
divisions, for their strifes. Thus, though 
the reproof would be keenly felt, it. would 
not be met with a spirit previously exas¬ 
perated—a spirit which those reprovers 
infallibly excite, who by indiscriminate 
upbraiding stir up the irascible passions 
at the outset, shut up every avenue to 
the kind affections, and thus deprive 
the offender of that patient caimuj-.s w.th 

wiuch 
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which he might otherwise have profited 
by the reproof. 

This intimate feeling of his own imper¬ 
fection is every-where visible. It makes 
him more than once ptess on his friends, 
the Christian duty of bearing one ano¬ 
ther’s burdens, intimating how necessary 
this common princip.e of mutual kind¬ 
ness was, as they themselves had so much 
to call forth the forbearance of others. 
In his usual strain of referring to first 
motives, he does not foiget to remind 
them, that it was fulfilling the law of 
Christ. 

As the ardent zeal of Saint Paul led 
him into no enthusiasm, so the warmth of 
his affections never blinded his judgment. 
Religion did not dry up, as it is some¬ 
times accused of doing, the spring of his 
natural feelings; his sensibility was ex¬ 
quisite j but the hem t which felt ail, was 
quickened by an activity which did all, 

and 
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and regulated by a faith which con¬ 
quered all. 

His sorrows and his joys, both of which 
were intense, never seem to have arisen 
from any thing which related merely to 
himself. His own happiness or distress 
were little influenced by personal consi¬ 
derations ; the varying condition, the 
alternate improvement or declension of 
his converts alone, could sensibly raise 
or depress his feelings. With what 
anguish of spirit does he mourn over 
some, “ of whom I have told you often, 
“ and now tell you weeping, that they 
te are the enemies of the cross of Christ,” 
Mark again his self-renouncing joy— 
“ We are glad when we are weak and ye 
“ are strong.” Again, “ Let me rejoice 
tc in the day of Christ, that I have not 
“ run in vain, neither laboured in vain.”. 

When he expresses such a feeling sense 
of distress, upon the interesting occasion 

5 of 
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of taking his departure for Jerusalem, 
“ the Holy Ghost witnessing in every 
<£ city that bonds and imprisonment 
“ awaited him*,” still he felt no concern 
for his own safety. No : he anticipated 
without -terror his probable reception 
there. With a noble disregard of all per¬ 
sonal considerations, he exclaims “ bat 
“ none of these things move me, neither 
“ count I my life dear, so that I may 
“ finish my course with joy, and th'e 
“ ministry which I have received of the 
“ Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel of the 
“ grace of God.” t • 

If none of these things moved him, 
then whence arose the sorrow he so 
keenly felt? It arose from no selfish 
cause; it sprung from a consideration far 
superior to that tender feeling, that they 
should meet no more, though that too 

* Acts, xx.. 

f We make no apology for the repeated references 
to this portion of this most interesting chapter 
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he would deeply regret; it was occa¬ 
sioned by reflection on the future con* 
dition of the church, and a prophetic 
view of that corruption of doctrine to 
which he foresaw his beloved ^converts 
would be soon exposed. 

There is something singularly beauti¬ 
ful in the dignity, simplicity, and godly 
sincerity of this apostolic charge,, to 
which we allude. With humble confi¬ 
dence, he refers his audience to their 
own knowledge of his whole conduct. He 
assures them, that neither any fears of 
the insidious Jews, always on the watch 
to circumvent him, nor the hostility of 
the idolatrous Gentiles, always ready to 
oppose him, had ever driven him to 
withhold any important truth, any salu¬ 
tary admonition. He slightly touches on 
the two fundamental truths on which all 
his instructions had been built, faith and 
repentance: then he reminds them, that 
not satisfied with the public exercise of 

his 
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his function, he had practised that sub¬ 
sidiary and valuable method of instruc¬ 
tion— private visits at the houses of indi¬ 
viduals—a method equally practicable,in 
all ages bf the church; equally desirable 
to all who wish to gain a real acquaint¬ 
ance, in the intervals of public service, 
with the necessities, the infirmities, and 
the sins of their respective hearers. This 
would enable him to perform his stated, 
ministrations with tenfold effect. It would 
initiate him into the endless variety of 
characters of which every, audience is 
composed; it would enable the teacher 
to be more personal in his exhortations, 
more pointed in his reproofs, more spe¬ 
cific in his instruction, than he could be 
when he addressed them in the great as¬ 
sembly. It would also qualify him for 
more extensive usefulness in those public 
addresses by the materials which he was 
thus collecting. It would be among the 
means also to win their affection and in¬ 
crease their attachment, when they saw 

that 
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that his zeal for their spiritual advance¬ 
ment was large and cordial; that he did 
not content himself with the stipulated 
scantling of barc-weight duty ; that he 
did not deal out his instruction with a 
legal scrupulosity, but was willing to 
spend, and desirous to be spent, for them. 

With what a holy satisfaction did the 
conscience of the apostle further testily 
that no desire of pleasing, no fear of 
offending, had prevented him from deli¬ 
vering wholesome truths, because they 
might be unpalatable! What an awful 
intimation to every ambassador of Christ, 
that this indefatigable apostle, at the 
moment of final separation, could call on 
all present to testify that whatever might 
have been the negligence of the hearer, 
the preacher “ was pure from the blood 
“ of all men j” that he had never been 
guilty of that false tenderness, of not de¬ 
claring to them the whole counsel of 
God! He appeals to his disinterested¬ 
ness, 
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ness, that, so.far from being influenced 
by any lucrative motive, he had laboured 
with bis own hands, not only to support 
himself, but to assist the poor. How 
touching, no doubt, to his hearers, was 
the intimatipn, that the same hands which 
had been raised for them in prayer, had 
been employed for theii^support! 

This modest allusion to his own libe¬ 
rality, and to the personal labour which 
had enabled him to exercise it, was a 
proper parting lesson. It reminded his 
auditors that no part of his religion was 
merely theoretical. lie had, doubtless, 
frequently insisted on the principle ; he 
here shews them its practical effect; in 
this, as in other instances, pressing home 
every truth he taught by every virtue he 
exercised. 

He concludes* with a powerful appli¬ 
cation to his associates in the ministry, 

to 
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to whom he was about to coifimit the 
care of the people'. The tender grief, 
the grateful sympathy, the prayers, the 
tears and embraces of the afflicted audi¬ 
ence, “ sorrowing most because they 
“ should see his lace no more,” bore a 
truer testimony to the fidelity of the 
preacher, than the*most elaborate eulogy 
on his style or manner; and doubtless 
afforded a higher test of excellence, 
than a mere temporary effect, produced 
by any artificial harangue, which, while 
it fills the hearer with admiration of the 
preacher, leaves his own conscience un¬ 
touched, his own heart unhumbled. 

He then bequeaths, as a kind of dying 
legacy, the people to their ministers; 
affectionately exhorting the latter, first, 
to “ take heed to themselves,” as the 
only sure earnest of their taking heed to 
their flock, strengthening his exhortation 
* ( to feed the church of God” by a 
16 motive*' 
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motive at once the most powerful and 
the most endearing, because he hath pur¬ 
chased, it with his own blood. 

In that great and terrible day of the 
Lord, when the glorious Head of the 
Church shall summon the assembled uni¬ 
verse to judgment,— among the myriads 
who shall tremblingly await their own 
definitive sentence, how will the explor¬ 
ing eye of men and angels be turned on 
the more prominent and public charac¬ 
ters, who, from rank, profession, talent, 
or influence, were invested with superior 
responsibility! What individual among 
these distinguished classes will be able 
to endure the additional load of other 
men’s sins, brought forward to swell his 
personal account ? 

Though it is not easy to image to the 
mind a more touching event than this 
parting scene of Christian friends on the 
shores of Ephesus, yet there is one to 

come 
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come of far higher interest, that of their 
re-union ;—that august scene, when the 
pastor and his flock shall appear toge¬ 
ther, at the call of the Chief Shepherd, 
— when the servants of the Universal 
Master, — “ they who have sought that 
“ which was lost, and brought again that 
“ which was driven away, and bound up 
“ that which was broken, and strength- 
“ ened that which was sick,*” shall deli¬ 
ver up to Him who laid down his life for 
the sheep, that flock “ which he will re- 
“ quire at their hands.” 

Yes! among the candidates for a 
blessed immortality will stand awfully 
pre-eminent the band of Christian mini¬ 
sters, each surrounded by “ the flock 
«* over which the Holy Ghost had made 
** him overseer,” every one of whom had 
sacramentally declared, at his introduc¬ 
tion into the fold, that he undertook the • 


* Ezekiel, ch. xxxiv. 16. 


sacred 
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sacred office in obedience to that solemn 
call *. What a sound, “ Well done, good 
“ and faithful servant!” to him who shall 
have acquitted himself of his tremendous 
responsibility! What a spectacle!—mul¬ 
titudes entering into the joy of their 
Lord, gratefully ascribing their opening 
and inconceivable felicity to the zeal, 
the fidelity, the prayers of their pastor! 
For them, — to resume the beautiful me¬ 
taphors of the Holy Book, — for them, 
the green pastures, into which they had 
conducted their flock, shall flourish in 
everlasting verdure ; for them, the waters 
of comfort, beside which they had led them, 
shall flow from a source which eternity 
cannot exhaust, from those rivers of 
pleasure which are at God’s right hand 
for evermore. 

If this spectacle has a contrast, we 
avert our eyes from the contemplation. 
If even the picture is too terriblO* to be 

* See the Ordination Service. 

vol. 11. c sketched. 
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sketched, who could stand the possibi¬ 
lity of its being realized ? 

This whole valedictory address to the 
eiders of Ephesus combines ever/beauty 
of composition : it exhibits art energy, a 
devotion, a resignation, an integrity, a 
tenderness, which cannot be sufficiently 
admired. And the more intimately to 
touch their hearts by mixing the remem¬ 
brance of the friend with the injunctions 
he had delivered, he not only refers them 
to the doctrines which Tie had taught, but 
to the tears which he had shed. 

There is nothing like stoical indiffer¬ 
ence, nothing like a contempt of -the 
Sensibilities of nature, in his whole con¬ 
duct ; and it furnishes a proof how hap¬ 
pily magnanimity and tenderness blend 
together, that as there is probably no cha¬ 
racter in history which exhibits a more 
undaunted heroism than that of Saint 
Paul, so there is perhaps not one whose 
io tears 
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tears are so frequently recorded. “ What 
“ mean ye to weep and break my heart?’* 
is an interrogatory 3s intelligible to us 
in the character of Paul, as the heroic 
declaration, “ I am ready not to be bound 

only, but also to die for the name of 
“ the Lord Jesus.” What ground, then, 
is there for that charge so frequently 
brought against persons of eminept piety, 
that they are destitute of natural feeling? 
The Old Testament saints were striking 
examples of domestic tenderness. No 
history in the world exhibits such touch¬ 
ing instances of paternal affection. 

When Paul exhorts his converts “ to 
“ stand fast in the Lord,” he declares his 
own participation in the blessings of this 
stedfastness in terms the most endearing 
—dearly beloved and longed for, my 
“ crown and joy, so stand fast in tbe Lord 
“ my dearly beloved— as if he would 
add to the motives of their perseverance, 
the transport it would afford to himself. 

c % His 
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His veryexistenae seems to depend on 
their stedfastness in piety — “ for now 
“ we, live if ye stand fast in the Lord.” 
Again, as a proof how dear his converts 
were to him, he was.desirous of impart¬ 
ing to them not only the Gospel of'God, 
hut also his own soul. 

The spirit of Christianity is no where 
more apparent than in the affectionate 
strain in which he adjures his Roman 
friends only to consent to save their own 
souls. One would suppose it was not 
the immortal happiness of others, but his 
own, which so earnestly engaged him. 
How fervently tender is his mode of ob¬ 
testing them ! “ I beseech you, bre- 
«* thren, by the mercies of God.” — “ I 
« Paul by myself beseech you by the 
“ riieekness and gentleness of Christ 
As the representative of his Master he 
implores of man the reconciliation for 
which it would be natural to expect that 

* Romans, cli. xii. i. 
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man himself, whose own concern it is, 
should be the solicitor. 

SaintPaul’s zeal for the spiritual wel¬ 
fare of whole communities did not swal¬ 
low up his ardent attachment to indivi¬ 
duals ; nor did his regard to their higher 
interests lead him to overlook their per¬ 
sonal sufferings. He descends to give 
particular advice to one friend* respect¬ 
ing the management of his health. In 
his grief for the sickness of another +, 
and his joy at his recovery, he does not 
pretend to a feeling purely disinterested, 
but gratefully acknowledges that his joy 
was partly for his own sake, “ lest he 
“ should have sorrow upon sorrow.’* 
These soft touches of sympathy for in¬ 
dividuals particularly dear to him, in a 
man so like-minded with Christ, in the 
instances of Lazarus and John, are a 
sufficient refutation of the whimsical as¬ 
sertion of a lively genius, that particular 

* Timothy. f Epaphroditus. 

c 3 friend- 
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friendships are hostile to the spirit of 
Christianity. * 

The capacious heart of this-blessed 
apostle was so large as to receive into it 
all who loved his Lord. The salutations 

with 

* It is however a debt of justice due to a departed 
friend to observe, that no suspicion could be more un¬ 
founded than that Mr. Soame Jenyns was not sincere 
in his profession of Christianity. The author lived 
much in his very pleasant society, and is persuaded that 
he died a sincere Christian. He had a peculiar turn of 
humour; he delighted in novelty and. paradox, and 
perhaps brought too much of both into his reli¬ 
gion. Ingenious men will gometimeB?be ingenious 
in the wrong place. If he wjp tpo much stress on 
some things, and underrates others; if he mistakes 
or overlooks even fundamental points, so that some 
of his opinions must appear defective to the experi¬ 
enced Christian ; yet the general turn of his work on 
the Internal Evidence of Christianity may render it 
useful to others, by inviting them by the very novelty 
of his'manner, to consult a species of tjpder.ce to 
which they have not been accustomed. A sceptical 
friend of the writer of these pages, who had stood 
out against the arguments of some 'of the ablest 
divines, was led by this little work to examine more 
deeply into Internal Evidence; it sent him to read his 

Bible 
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with which most of his Epistles close, 
and the affectionate remembrances whifeh 
they convey, include perhaps the names 
of a grater number of friends, than any 
dozen of Greek or Roman heroes, in the 
plenitude of success and power, ever at¬ 
tracted ; if we may judge in tne one 
case by the same rule as in the other, 
the narratives of history, or the writings 
of biographical memoirs. 

But his benevolfence was not confined 
to the narrow bounds of friends or 
country. He was a man , and nothing 
that involved the best, interests of man 
was indifferent t© him: A most beauti¬ 
ful comparison has heen drawn hf as fine 
a genius as has adorned this or any age, 
between the learned and not illaudable 
curiosity which has led so many inge- 


Bible m a new spirit. He followed up bis enquiries, 
consulted authors whose views were more matured, 
and dies! a sound believer. 

c 4 


nious 
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nions travellers to visit distant and dan¬ 
gerous climes, in order “ to contemplate 
“ mutilated statues and defaced coins, 
“ to collate manuscripts, and take the 
“ height of pyramids,” with the zeal 
which carried the late martyr of huma¬ 
nity on a more noble pilgrimage, “ to 
“ search out infected hospitals, to ex- 
“ plore the depth of dungeons, and to 
“ take the gauge of human misery” in 
order to relieve it. 

Without the unworthy desire to rob 
this eminent philanthropist of his well 
earned palm, may we not be allowed to 
wish, that the exquisite eulogist * of 
Howard had also instituted a comparison 
which would have opened so vast a field 
to his eloquent pen, between the ad¬ 
venturous expeditions of the conqueror, 
the circumnavigator, the discoverer, the 
naturalist — with those of Pai$, the 
martyr of the Gospel ? Paul, who, re¬ 
nouncing ease and security, sacrificing 

fame 
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fame and glory, encountered “ weari- 
“ ness and painfulness, watching. Hunger 
“and thirst, cold and nakediftsss; was 
** beaten with rods, frequent in prisons, 
“ in deaths' oft, was once stoned, thrice 
“ suffered shipwreck, was a day and a 
“ night in the deep went from shore 
to shore, and from city to city, knowing 
that bonds and imprisonment awaited 
him 5 and for what purpose ? He, too, 
was a discoverer, and . in one sense a 
naturalist. He explored not indeed the 
treasures of the mineral, nor the varie¬ 
ties of the vegetable world. His-busi¬ 
ness was with man} his object the dis¬ 
covery of man’s moral wants ; his study, 
to apply a proportionate remedy; his 
work, to break up the barren ground of 
the human soil; his aim to promote the 
culture of the undisciplined heart; his 
end, the salvation of those for whom 
€hristiiied. He did not bring away one 

* 2 Corinthians, ch. mi. 

c 5 poor 
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poor native to graft the vices of a polish^ 
country on the savage ignorance of his 
own; h#the carried to the natives them¬ 
selves the news, and, the means of eter¬ 
nal life. 

He was also a conqueror; but he visited 
new regions, not to depopulate, but to en¬ 
lighten them. He sought triumphs, but 
they were over sin and ignorance. He 
achieved conquests, but it was over the 
prince of darkness. He gained trophies, 
but they were not military banners, but 
rescued souls. He erected monuments, 
but they were to the glory of God. He 
did not carve liis own name on the rocky 
shore, but he engraved that of his Lord, 
on the hearts of the people. While con¬ 
flicting with want, and struggling with 
misery, he planted churches; while sink¬ 
ing under reproach and obloquy, he 
erected die standard of the Cipst among 
barbarians, and (far more hopeless enter¬ 
prise !) among philosophers; and, having 

escaped 
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Escaped with life from the most uaci- 
viiized nations, was reserved for mar¬ 
tyrdom, in tire Imperial queen of 
cities! 
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CHAP. XII. 

saint Paul’s heavenly mindedness. 


r jpRUE religion consists in the subju¬ 
gation of the body to the soul, and 
of the soul to God. The apostle every¬ 
where shews, that by our apostaey this 
order is destroyed,'or rather inverted. 
At the same time he teaches, that though 
brought into this degraded state by our 
own perverseness, we are not hopelessly 
abandoned to it. He not only shews the 
possibility, but the mode of our restor¬ 
ation, and describes the happy condition, 
of the restored, even in this world, by 
declaring, that to be spiritualty-minded 
is life and peace . 


He knew that opr faculties.are neither 
good nor evil in themselves, but power- 
*3 ful 
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ful instruments for; the promotion of 
both; active capacities for either, just as 
the bent of our character is determined 
by the predominanceof religion or of sin, 
of the sensual or of the spiritual mind. 
Saint Paul eminently exhibited, both in 
his example and in his writings, this spi¬ 
ritual mind. He was not only supremely 
excellent in unfolding the doctrines, and 
inculcating the duties, of Christianity; 
he was not only equal in * correctness of 
sentiment and purity of practice, with 
those who are 'drily orthodox, and supe¬ 
rior to those who are coldly practical; 
but “ he perfects holiness in the fear of 
“ God.” He abounds in that heavenly 
mindedness which is the uniting link 
between doctrinal and practical piety, 
which, by the unction it infuses into 
both, proves that both arfe the result of 
Divine grace; and which consists in an 
entire consecration of the affections, a 
voluntary surrender of the whole man 
to God. 


This 
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This disposition the apostle'makes the 
preliminary to all; performance, as well 
as the co-edition of all acceptance. This 
it if which constitutes the charm of his 
writings. There is a spirit of sanctity 
which pervades them* and which, whilst 
it affords the best evidence of the love of 
God shed abroad in jhis own heart, in* 
fuses it also into the heart of his readers. 
While he is tossing the fire hufns, and 
communicates its pure flame to every 
breast susceptible of genuine Christian 
feeling. Under its influence Jus argu¬ 
ments become persuasions, his exhort¬ 
ations entreaties. A sentiment so ten¬ 
der, an earnestness so imploring, breathes 
throughout them, that it might seem that 
all regard for himself, all care for his 
own interests, is swallowed up in his 
ardent and affectionate concern for the 
spiritual interests of others. 

The exuberance of his love and grati¬ 
tude the fruits of his abundant faith, 

breaks 
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breaks out almost in spite of himself. 
His zeal reproves opr timidity, his energy 
our indifference. «* He dwells,” as an 
eloquent writer hat remarked, “ with 
“ almost untimely descant,” on the name 
of Him who had called him out of dark* 
ness into his marvellous light. That 
name which We are so reluctant to pro¬ 
nounce, not through reverence to its 
possessor, but fear of each other,'ever 
sounds with holy boldness from the lips 
of Paul. His bursts of sacred joy, his 
triumphant .appeals to the truth of the 
promises, his unbounded confidence in 
the hope set before him, carry an air not 
only of patience but of victory, not only 
of faith but pf fruition. 

Whoever desires more particularly to 
compare this spirit of Divine power mani¬ 
fested by the apostle, with the opposite 
spirit of the world, let him carefully 
peruse the eight chapter of his Epistle 
to the Romans. After describing the 

strong 
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strong and painful conflict with the 
malignant power of sin in the seventh 
chapter, with what a holy exultation does 
he, in the opening of the eighth, hurry 
in, as it were, the assurance that “ there 
“ is now no condemnation to them that 
“ are in Christ Jesus.” It somewhat 
resembles that instant, I had almost said 
that impatient* mercy of God in the third 
of Genesis, which seems eager to make 
the promise follow close upon the fall, 
the forgiveness updfo the sin ; to cut off 
the distressing space between terror and 
joy, to leave no interval for despair, 
God, who is so patient when he is to 
punish, is not patient when he is to save. 
He delays to strike, but he makes haste 
to pardon. “ After the first offence/’ 
says Bishop Jeremy Taylor, “ God could 
“ not stay from redeeming;” nor could 
Paul stay from proclaiming that we are 
reddtmed. The apostle, like his Creator, 
loses not a moment to comfort the soul 
which he has been afflicting* 


In 
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In this divine effusion we at once 
discern the difference between natural 
weakness and superadded strength; be¬ 
tween the infirmities which are fortified 
by the assistance of the Spirit, and the 
sensual mind, which not only is not, but 
cannot be subject to the law of God; 
between him who not having “ the Spirit 
“ of Christ is none of his,” and him in 
whom “ Christ the spirit of life dwells;” 
between him, who, if he yield to the 
pleasures of sense, shall die, and him 
who, through; the Spirit mortifying the 
deeds'of the body, shall live. 

It is worth observing that he does 
not make the line of demarcation be¬ 
tween the two classes of characters, to 
consist merely in the actual crimes and 
grosser vices of the one class, and the 
better actions of the other. It is to the 
sensual and the spiritual mind , the foun¬ 
tain of good and evil deeds, to which he 
refers as the decisive test. This radical 

dis- 
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distinction he further conceives to be a 
more obvious line of separation than 
even any difference' of religious opinions, 
any distinction arising from the mere 
adoption of peculiar dogmas. 

That the reviving assurance may ap¬ 
pear to belong exclusively to real Christ¬ 
ians, he marks the change of character 
by the definite tense now , implying their 
recent victory over their old corruptions 
which he had been deploring. This pre¬ 
caution would prevent those who re¬ 
mained in their former state from taking 
lo themselves the comfort of a promise 
in which they have no part. He guards 
it still more explicitly by declaring, that 
the true evidence of this renovation of 
heart was their walking after the Spirit, 
a term which describes habitual progress 
in the new way, to which we are con¬ 
ducted by the new nature, and which, 
if it do not always preserve us from 
deviating from it, recalls us back to it. 

This 
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This power Paul felt; and on this 
principle he wrote ; and he never wrote 
on any principle on which he did not 
act. After he had carried piety to the 
most heroic elevation; after he had 
pressed the most fervent exertions on 
others, and gained the most splendid 
conquests over himself, — still he con¬ 
sidered himself only in the road to saliva¬ 
tion ; still he never thought of slackening 
his course; he thought not of resting, 
he had not reached his end. He was 
not intimidated from pursuing it by new 
difficulties; his resolution rose with hi§ 
trials; as one assault was but the prelude 
to another, so a new conflict brought a 
new victory. All he feared for himself, 
all against which he cautioned others, 
was declension ; his grand solicitude for 
them and for himself was, that they might 
not lose the ground they had gained. 
He welt knew that even the present 
position could not be long maintained 

without 
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without the pursuit of farther conquests. 
He 'walked after the spirit. 

The terrible forms of distress which 
he summons to view in this, as well as in 
other parts of his Epistles, always re¬ 
mind him of the principle which makes 
them supportable. He enumerates human 
miseries in all their variety of shapes, — 
tribulation, distress, persecution, famine , 
nakedness, peril, sword. But to what 
end does he muster this confederated 
band of woes ? He calls on them, not to 
avert the sufferings which they inflict; 
no, he challenges them to separate the 
Christian sufferer from the love of Christ. 
He presents himself to us as an instance 
of the supreme triumph of this love over 
alL earthly calamity. The man whose 
distresses abounded, who was pressed above 
measure, comes out of the conflict, not 
only a conqueror, — that to one of his ar¬ 
dent spirit seemed too poor a triumph,— 
' he 
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lie is more than a conqueror. But how is . 
this victory achieved ? Through him mho 
loved us. That lowliness which made 
him say just before, “ that which I do 
“ I allow not, but what I hate that I 
“ do,” must have been lifted by a mighty 
faith when he exclaimed, “ I am per- 
“ suaded that neither death nor life, nor 
“ angels, nor principalities, nor powers, 

' “ nor things present, nor things tt> come, 
“ nor life, nor death, nor any other 

creature, shall be able to separate us 
“ from the love of God, which is in 
“ Christ Jesus our Lord,” 

In speaking, in this chapter, of the 
glories of the eternal world, his rapture 
does not escape him as the sally of the 
imagination, as a thought awakened by a 
sudden glance of the object; he does not 
express himself at random from the im¬ 
pulse of the moment; his is not the con¬ 
jectural language of ignorant desire, of 
uncertain hope; it is an assumption of 

the 
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the sober tone of calculation. “ I 
“ reckon,” says he, like a man skilled in 
this spiritual arithmetic, ■— “1 reckon,” 
after a due estimate of their comparative 
value, “ that the sufferings of the pre- 
“ sent time are not worthy to be com- 
“ pared with the glory which shall be 
“ revealed.” 

No man was ever so well qualified to 
make this estimate. Of the sufferings of 
the present world he had shared more 
largely than any man. Of the glory that 
shall be revealed, he bad had a glimpse 
granted to no other man. He had been 
caught up into paradise. He “ had 
“ heard the words of God and seen the 
“ visions of the Almighty,” and the re¬ 
sult of his privileged experience was, 
that he “ desired to depart and to be 
“ with Christ j” that he desired to escape 
from this valley of tears; that he wat 
impatient to recover the celestial vi 
sion, eager to perpetuate the momen 

tarj 
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tary foretaste of the glories of immor¬ 
tality. 

We perceive, then, how this hope of 
future felicity sustained him under con¬ 
flicts, of which we, in aft established state 
of Christianity, and suffering only under 
the common trials of mortality, can have 
no adequate conception. His courageous 
faith was k£pt alive and fortified by fer¬ 
vently practising the duty he so unwea- 
riedly urges upon others, continuing in¬ 
stant in prayer. 

To encourage this practice in his 
readers, and at the same time to point out 
the source of his own heavenly hope, and 
continual intercourse with the Divine 
Presence, he adds, “ the Spirit helpeth 
“ our infirmities, for we know not what 
“ we should pray for as we ought, but 
“ the Spirit itself maketh intercession for 
“ us.” Nor does his high trust and con¬ 
fidence in God, thus gendered, easily 

find 
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find its limit. On the contrary, he adds 
<e we know that e# things work together 
“ for good to them that love God.” 

This trust was an assurance of the 
largest import, and it involved indefinite 
consequences. Having cordially confided 
in Him for salvation through the blood 
of Christ, he found, as is always the 
case, the greater involving the less ; he 
found that he had little difficulty in trust¬ 
ing Him with his inferior concerns. To 
Him to whom he had committed his 
eternal happiness, to Him lie could not 
scruple to confide his fortune, his health, 
his reputation, his life. 

IVe have not, it is-true, these manifest¬ 
ations, of which the apostle was favoured 
with a temporary enjoyment. But we 
have his testimony, added to the testi¬ 
mony, the evidences, the proofs, the pro¬ 
mises, the demonstrations, of the whole 
New Testament. »Why, then, are we not 

sup- 
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Supported,encouraged, an imated by them? 
It is because we do not examine these 
evidences, because we do not consult 
these testimonies, because we neglect 
these proofs; therefore it is, that we 
are not nurtured by these promises. We 
entertain them as speculations, rather 
than as convictions, we receive them as 
notions rather than as facts. 

If ever* cordial desire of these devout 
assurances is conferred, it is in fervent 
prayer. What an encouragement to this 
holy exercise, is the hope of being raised 
by it, to the heart-felt belief that such 
felicity is real, and that it is reserved 
for the final portion of the humble Chris¬ 
tian ! Too humble, perhaps, to give full 
credit that such great things can be iu 
store for him. For a moment he is stag¬ 
gered, till faith, the parent of that humi¬ 
lity which trembles while it believes, 
enables him to apply to himself the pro- 
mises of Him to whom-nothing is impos- 

vol. ii. d sible, 
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sible, the merit? , of Him for whom no¬ 
thing is too great, the death of Him who 
died that we might-live for ever. 

In whatever part of his writings the 
Apostle speaks of the efficacy of the death 
of Christ, and of the “ constraining” 
power of his love, there is a vehemence 
in his desire, a vivacity in his sentiments, 
an energy in his language, an intensity 
in his feelings, which strongly indicate 
a mind penetrated with the depth of his 
own views. He paints the love of his 
Lord as a grace, of which, though his 
soul was deeply sensible as to its nature, 
yet as to. the degree., it is “ exceeding 
“ abundantly above,” not only “ all that 
“ he could ask,” but “ all that he could 
«* think.” His boldest conceptions sink 
under the impression which no language 
could convey. 

Yet these sublime portions of bis writ¬ 
ings, which bear the more Special stamp 

and 
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and impress of the gospel, which afford 
the nearest view of realities as yet unap¬ 
proachable, are set aside by many, as 
things in which they have no personal 
concern. They have, indeed, a sort of 
blind reverence for them, as for something 
which they conceive to be at once sacred 
and unintelligible, such a kincl of respect 
as a man would naturally entertain at the 
sight of a copy of the Scriptures in a lan¬ 
guage which he did not understand. 

Eloquent as he was, we often find him 
labouring under his intense conception 
of ideas too vast for utterance. In de¬ 
scribing the extent of the love of God, 
its height and depth, its length and 
breadth, his soul seems to expand with 
the dimensions he is unfolding. His 
expressions seem to acquire all that force 
with which he intimates that the soul 
itself, so acted upon, is invested. To be 
strengthened with might , would have been 
reckoned tautology in an ordinary writer 
d a on 
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on aYi ordinary, subject; and to be 
strengthened with aU might, would seem 
an attribute impossible to mortality. But 
holy Paul had himself felt the excellency 
of that power ; he knew that it is derived, 
and that the fountain of derivation is the 
glorious power of Gocl. 

In delineating the mighty operations 
of Divine love on the human mind, the 
seeming hyperboles are soberly true. 
Where t|je theme is illimitable, language 
will burst its bounds. He preaches 
richepwhich are unsearchable — exhorts to 
know the love which surpasses knowledge 
-—promises peace which passes understand¬ 
ing — we must look at the things which 
are not seen—against hope we must believe 
in, hope — while sorrowful we must be 
always rejoicing—as having nothing we 
must reckon that we possess all things — 
dying and behold we live — though un¬ 
known we are* well known. In short, he 
reconciles contradictions, unites oppo- 
7 sites. 
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sites. Antipathies by nature become 
affinities by grace. The love of God in 

Christ is the point where he makes con- 

* £** 

trades centre, and impossibilities meet. 

His spirit seems most intimately to 
identify itself with the church of Ephesus. 
What an improbable union! The late 
idolatrous worshippers of Diana, and the 
late persecutor of the saints of Jesus, 
have now but one heart and one sold! 
These recent enemies to Christ, and to 
each other, now meet in one? common 
point of attraction. With what holy 
triumph docs he dilate on their common 
faith! that love of God in Christ Jesus 
which is their common centre and bond 
of union! 

Still, as we have such frequent occa¬ 
sion to observe, he does not sacrifice 
practical duty to the indulgence of his 
rapture. Still he does not allow even 
these Ephesians to rest satisfied with the 
d 3 grace 
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graep they have received. It is not 
enough that they have been favoured 
with a vocation, they must “ walk worthy 
“ of it.” “ The perfecting of the 
“ saints” must be carried on; “ they 
«* must reach to the measure of the stature 
“ of the fulness of Christ.” No sucli 
perfection had been attained as would 
allow them to rest in their present po¬ 
sition. Even on this highly favoured 
church, progress is enjoined, pressed, 
reiterated. No elevation of devout feel¬ 
ing sets him above attention to moral 
goodness. 

Nothing can be more beautiful than 
the abrupt apostrophes of praise and gra¬ 
titude into which, in the midst of sorrow, 
of exhortation, of reproof, he unexpect¬ 
edly breaks out. The love of his Re¬ 
deemer so fills his soul, that it requires 
an effort to restrain its outward .expres¬ 
sion. Even when engaged in the trans¬ 
action of business, and directing the 

con- 
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concerns of others, which, by an ordinary 
mind, would have been pleaded as a valid 
reason for suspending'spiritual ideas, and 
dismissing spiritual feelings, they yet mix 
themselves, as it were involuntarily, with 
his secular cares; there is not only a 
satisfaction, but a joyfulness, in these 
escapes of affection which seem to spring 
from his soul, in proportion to the depres¬ 
sion of his circumstances, to the danger 
which surrounded, to the deaths which 
threatened him. 

When Paul and Silas were imprisoned 
at Philippi, it is recorded that they 
prayed at midnight. This would natu¬ 
rally be expected from such men, under 
such circumstances; but it is added; 
“ they sang praises unto God.” Thus 
they not only justified, but glorified Him, 
under this suffering, as well as degrad¬ 
ation. • For it must not be forgotten, 
that this imprisonment was »ot merely a 
measure for securing their persons,™ 
d 4 they 
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they were stripped bare — many stripes 
were laid upon them, and the iron entered 
into theft” souf. Y6t they sang praises 
unto God! 

What a triumph is here of the element 
of spirit over the force and violence of 
outward circumstances 1 


“ Th* oppressor holds 

His body bound, but knows not what a range 

His spirit takes, unconscious of a chain ; 

And that to bind him is a vain attempt. 

Whom God delights in, and in whom he dwells." 

In the Epistle to the Ephesians, to 
which we have just referred, we are pre¬ 
sented with a fresh instance how much 
his devotion rose under the same circum¬ 
stances of distress. It was written from 
a prison, and is almost one entire effusion 
of love and praise. It is an overflow¬ 
ing expression pf affectionate gratitude, 
that has nd* parallel. It seems to be 
enriched with an additional infusion 

of 
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of the spirit of God, atnd has perhaps 
more of the heroism of Christian feeling 
than, except in the discourses of our 
Lord, is to be found in the whole sacred 
treasury. It seems to come fresh from the 
celestial world. He speaks not as from a 
prison, but as from a region of light, and 
life, and glory. His thoughts are in hea¬ 
ven, his soul is with his Saviour, his heart 
is with his treasure: no wonder, then, 
that his language has a tincture of the 
idiom of immortality. 

As Archimedes, when Syracuse was 
taken by the besiegers, was so intent 
on a mathematical demonstration, that 
he knew not when the city was lost: 
so the apostle, absorbed in a concern 
as much superior to that of the phi¬ 
losopher as Scripture truth is to scien¬ 
tific, lost sight of the cruelties of Nero, 
forgot his former sufferings, felt not his 
present captivity, thought not of his im¬ 
pending fate —present, past, and future, 
d j as 
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as they related to himself, were absorbed 
in his zeal for the salvation of the Church, 
for the glory of its founder ! Mark the 
Divine supports fi&uchsafed to this impri¬ 
soned Saint! Note his state of grace ! 
Observe the perfection of his faith! How 
the motion of his spirit was accelerated 
as it drew nearer to its centre! He, whose 
deep humility had suggested to him the 
possibility, that, after converting others, 
he might himself be rejected: he who 
had desired not to be uncloathed, but to 
be cloathed upon —now declares that he 
is ready to be offered up, now desires to 
depart; not in the gentle decay of ex¬ 
hausted nature, not in the weaning lan¬ 
guor of a sick bed, not in the calm of a 
peaceful dissolution, suffering only the 
pains inseparable from an ordinary death; 
but he is prepared to meet the hand of 
violence: he is ready to pour out his 
blood upon the scaffold; he is longing to 
join “ the souls of them which were 
“ beheaded for the witness of Jesus, 

“ and 
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“ and for the woxd of God.” So far 
from being dismayed, because he knew 
that his martyrdom was at hand; he 
who knew not what* it was to boast, 
yet, knowing in whom he had trusted ; 
feeling his eternal redemption drawing 
nigh, could exclaim with a holy bravery : 

“ I have fought a good fight $ I have 

finished my course; I have kept the 
“ faith.” 

Then, in a rapture of triumphant joy 
at the mental view of the crown of right¬ 
eousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge “ had prepared for him against 
“ the great day,” that same unparalleled 
philanthropy, which he had so constantly 
manifested, breaks out and consecrates a 
moment, when we might have supposed the 
immediate nearness of his own unspeak¬ 
able blessedness would have engrossed 
his whole soul. His religion was no selfish 
piety, his hope no solitary salvation. 
Gratitude swells into its highest transport 
d 6 from - 
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from the reflection that the Lord Jesus 
had not exclusively reserved the Crown 
for him, no, nor fdr the beloved Timo¬ 
thy, to whom he writes, nor for the 
multitude of his own friends, nor for the 
converts who were to be peculiarly “ his 
“ joy and crown of rejoicing but “ for 
“ all them also which love his appear- 
“ ing,” for all “ the redeemed of the 
“ Lord” to the end' of the world. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

a 'general view of the qualities of saint 

PAUL: HIS KNOWLEDGE OF HUMAN NATURE 

- HIS DELICACY IN GIVING ADVICE OR HE- 

rrtOOF -HIS INTEGRITY. 


r j^'HERE is in Saint Paul’s writings and 
conduct, such a warmth and open¬ 
ness; so much frankness and candour; 
such an unreserved pouring out of his 
very soulj such a free disclosure of his 
feelings, as well as of his opinions ; such 
an elevation, mingled with such a sober¬ 
ness of thinking; so much social kind¬ 
ness, with so much Divine love ; so much 
practical activity, with such deep spi¬ 
rituality ; so much human prudence, with 
so much of the wisdom which is froni 
above; so much tenderness for the per- 
« sons 
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sons of men, with so little connivance at 
their faults; so much professional dig¬ 
nity, with so much personal humility, — 
as it would be difficult to find in any 
other human being. 

y. . ; 

Yet in all these opposite excellencies, 
there is nothing that is not practicable, 
nothing that is not imitable. His religion, 
like his morality, has a peculiar sedate¬ 
ness. «His ardent feelings betray him 
into no intemperance of speech, into no 
inequality of action. His piety is free 
from eccentricity, his faith from pre¬ 
sumption. 

Uniformly we find a great reasonable¬ 
ness in his character ; and it adds to his 
value as an example, that he was, if we 
may be allowed so familiar an expression, 
eminently a man of business. His trans¬ 
actions, indeed, alwaystended to the same 
end with his devotions and his instruc¬ 
tions ; he was full of care, but it was the 

care 
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care of all the churches: each day was 
fully occupied, but it, was that same 
“ care” which came upon him, not only 
as a Sunday, but as a daily care. 

The perfection in which he possessed 
this quality, proves that his devotedness 
had in it nothing of abstraction. He 
exhibited no contempt of the common 
usages, no renunciation of the common 
comforts of life, when the former could 
with propriety be observed, or the latter 
be lawfully enjoyed; no coveti^iof suf¬ 
ferings, when they could be conscien¬ 
tiously avoided. He w r as no pattern for 
ascetics, no prototype for Stylites. He 
bequeathed no example of bodily ma¬ 
cerations, nor uncommanded austerities, 
nor penances unprofitably aiming at 
atonement. His idea of self-denial was 
to sacrifice his own will 5 his notion of 
pleasing God was to do and suffer the 
Divine will. 


His 
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His discretion was scarcely less conspi¬ 
cuous than his zeal: unlike some enthu¬ 
siastic Christians in the early ages of the 
Church, who, not contented to meet per¬ 
secution, invited it; he never sought, 
whilst he never shrunk from danger. 
Though his life was one continued mar¬ 
tyrdom, to which the brief suffering of 
the stake or the axe would have been a 
mercy, yet he was contented to live for 
lengthened services; though he would 
have finished his course with joy to 
himself, he was willing to protract it 
for the glory of God ; though he counted 
not his life dear , yet he knew it to be 
useful, and therefore desired its conti¬ 
nuance. 

He was entirely exempt from that 
indiscreet zeal which seems to glory in 
provoking the displeasure of the world. 
He had nothing of that bad judgment, 
which seeks distinction from singularity. 
His straight forward rectitude neither 

courted 
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courted the applause, nor despised the 
good opinion of men. He who, in the 
integrity of his heart, could say, “ We 
“ sought glory neither of you nor yet 
“ of othersin the tenderness of that 
heart could say, to the same persons, for 
“ what is our hope, or joy, or crown of 
“ rejoicing; are not even ye, — ye are 
“ our glory and joy ?” 

He was totally free from any irrational 
confidence in supernatural interpositions. 
Though living under the influence of the 
Holy Spirit, he felt no enthusiastic infla¬ 
tion. Though, in his perilous * voyage, 
assured by an angel of God that there 
should be no loss of lives, yet he helped 
with his own hands to throw out the 
tackling, and the ship must TifejAvorked 
by his direction. He went farther, de¬ 
claring, “ except the men abide in the 
“ ship, ye cannot be saved.” Could the 

* Acts, cli. xxvii. 

boldest 
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boldest impugncr of Divine Providence 
have exercised more prudence, have 
exhibited more activity ? 

Not only from this passage, but from 
the general spirit of his writings, we 
may learn, that merely to say, we trust 
in God for the accomplishment of any 
thing within our power, without using 
ourselves the rational means of accom¬ 
plishing it, is a total want of sense ; and 
not entirely to trust in Him, while we 
are using them, is an utter want of faith. 

Though favoured with immediate re¬ 
velations from above, yet was Paul so 
singularly modest, as only slightly to ad¬ 
vert to Divine communications, and then 
in the name of a third person, — I knew 
a man in Christ. So continent of speech, 
as not even to disclose this distinction 
till near fourteen years alter it had been 
conferred. May we not then agree w ith 
the sagacious Paley, that “ Saint Paul’s 

“ mind 
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“ mind had none of the characters of 
,c enthusiasm ; tiiat the coolness of his 
“ Iicad always kept pace with the warmth 
" of his heart ?” 

His conduct uniformly exhibits the 
precise distinction between Christian 
wisdom and worldly policy. Ilis bound- 
ary-line is clearly defined, and he never 
steps over it to serve a purpose. Of 
that prudence which is a-kin to selfish¬ 
ness, of that discretion which leans to 
craft, of that candor which tends to 
undue pliancy, of that udsdom which 
is sensual and earthly, he had not 
the slightest tincture. What an illus¬ 
trious orator of our own time said of his 
contemporary statesman, may be far 
more appropriately applied to Saint Paul, 
— that, in gaining admiration, his virtues 
were his arts. * 

His intellectual powers were admir¬ 
ably constituted to second his high moral 

* Mr. Burke of the Marquis of Rockingham. 

and 
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anti spiritual attainments. He had au 
intuitive sagacity of mind. This deep 
master of the science of man was in¬ 
timately acquainted with all the doub¬ 
lings and turnings, the intricacies and 
perversenesses of the heart; In short, 
he knew the exact point from which to 
take the most comprehensive view of 
this scene of man; and his writings pos¬ 
sess this great advantage, that they also 
put the intelligent reader in the position 
to take the same view. He knew every 
plait and fold of the human character. 
He had studied the species in all its 
modifications and varieties, from the 
monarch on the throne to the meanest 
officer in his court $ from the high priest 
presiding in the Sanhedrim to the phari¬ 
see prayiqg in the street: of the intoler¬ 
ance oT^^one, he had had personal 
experience.; through the duplicity of 
the other, his keen eye could pierce, 
without consulting the breadth of bis 
phylactery. 


The 
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The same acute penetration brought 
him no less acquainted with the errors 
of the well-intentioned, with the weak¬ 
nesses of the wise, with the failings of the 
virtuous, and the inconsistencies of even 
the conscientious. Yet did he never 
convert his knowledge of all the shades 
of the human mind to an unkind, male¬ 
volent, or selfish purpose. It never taught 
him to hate the unworthy, with whose 
obliquities it made him acquainted : or 
to despise the weak, whose infirmities 
it had discovered. So far was he from 
availing himself of his sagacity by turn¬ 
ing the vices or imbecilities of others to 
his own account, that it inspired him 
with a more tender and compassionate 
feeling for the frailties of their common 
nature. 

In perusing his Epistles We should 
always bear in mind that Saint Paul is 
not addressing the profligate and pro¬ 
fane, but converts, or at least, religious 

pro- 
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professors. This consideration would 
prevent our putting the reproofs and cor¬ 
rections which he thought necessary for 
them at too great a distance from our¬ 
selves. Into this danger we may be too 
much inclined to fall, if we do not bring 
these people nearer to what we suppose 
to be our own level. They were already 
Christians. It was not, therefore, always 
necessary to arrange all the fundamental 
doctrines into a regular system, much 
less to begin with a formal exposition of 
the elements of a religion, with the prin¬ 
ciples of which they were already im¬ 
bued ; or at least with the doctrines of 
which they were acquainted. This man¬ 
ner of addressing them is a proof that 
their progress was already considerable. 

The first Epistle is inscribed “ To all 
“ that are at Rome, beloved of God, 
“ called to be saints, whose faith is 
“ spoken of throughout the world.” The 
next is “ to the church of God at Co- 
5 <£ rintb, 
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<e rinth, with all the saints in Achaia.” 
Another “ to the saints that are at 
“ Ephesus, and to the faithful in Christ 
“ Jesus.” Again, " to the saints and 
“ faithful brethren in Christ at Colosse.” 
His letters to individual friends,designate 
also the piety of his correspondents. 
“ To Timothy his son in the faith;” 
£c to Titus his own son after the common 
“ faith.” And in writing to the Hebrews 
collectively, he denominates them “ holy 
“ brethren, partakers of the heavenly 
“ calling.” 

It would be well if the generality of 
Christians could aspire to rank with any 
of these classes. Saint Paul’s knowledge 
of mankind, however, of which we have 
said so much, would prevent his address¬ 
ing the best of his converts, as characters 
who did not require either caution, cor¬ 
rection, or improvement. He knew even 
after, they had adopted the Christian 
profession, how pertinaciously bad habits 

would 
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would cleave to some, how much beset¬ 
ting sins, natural infirmity, temptation 
without and passion within, would impede 
the progressnf others. He was aware that 
many who thought themselves sincere, 
and perhaps really were so, were yet 
careless and cold-hearted; that many 
who were warm in profession were selfish, 
indolent, covetous; that many who ap¬ 
peared to be lovers of God, were yet 
inordinately lovers of pleasure; that some 
who professed to be dead to sin were 
alive to the world. “ Alexander did 
“ him much evil** Demas forsook 
“ him “ Phygellus and Hermogenes 
“ turned away from him.” 

The persons to whom he wrote might, 
on the whole, be considered as no unfair 
specimen of professingChristiams in every 
age. Consequently neither his doctrine 
nor his precepts can, by any fair rule of 
judgment, be limited to the community, 
or evfen to the individual, to whom they 

were 
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were immediately, inscribed; he has 
erected his mandates into am unalterable 
standard of general Christianity. 

The inspiring guide of SaintPaul knew 
that human nature, left to its own specific 
operation, would be the same in .that 
church of Rome to which his Epistle was 
addressed, as in the now-existing church 
of that metropolis, — a church which has 
so far departed from the simplicity of its 
founder; that the church .of Ephesus 
would differ only in its local circum¬ 
stances and form of government from the 
church of England; that the same sort of 
beings, with the same wants and weak¬ 
nesses which composed the church of Ga¬ 
latia, would compose that of Geneva and 
of Holland; — that it was not the Corin¬ 
thian convert alone who should become 
“ a new creaturethat it was not the 
member of an y particular community that 
must “ put off the old man with his 
“ deeds;” he.knew that the traasmut- 

vol. n. e ing 
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ing power of true.religion would confer 
the same character ofnewness upon every 
genuine believer; that as in every age 
the principle is the same, so also will be 
its results. 

In illustration of these general re¬ 
marks, let us select a particular case. — 
Our apostle had not studied the human 
heart to so little purpose as not $o per¬ 
ceive that it is of itself commonly indis¬ 
posed to liberality. Even where a mea¬ 
sure of religious feeling has conferred or 
enlarged this virtue, he knew that it re¬ 
quires frequent excitement to keep the 
flame alive; that if easily kindled by 
some affecting tale, or some present ob¬ 
ject, it may, by being left to itself, be 
as easily extinguished. He knew that 
impressions, if not immediately followed 
up, and acted upon, soon wear out; that 
a warm impulse, if left to cool, evaporates 
in mere profession. On this principle, 
then, wc find him delicately reminding 

the 
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the Corinthians * of the zeal with which 
they had voluntarily engaged to raise a 
fund for the indigent, and remonstrating 
on the obligation to put their own plan 
in execution, by distributing as well as 
collecting. 


In suggesting this duty, he takes a 
circuitous path, by intimating the neces¬ 
sity of consistency in the conduct of 
Christians, by dwelling on the expedi¬ 
ency of those who abounded in faith, 
and eloquence, and religious knowledge, 
abounding also in acts of beneficence; 
and by hinting that a high profession, 
without that broad principle of Christian 
charity, of which he knew alms-gi.ving 
to be one fruit, would be an anomaly 
discreditable to themselves, and injurious 
to religion. 

He then proposes to them, with the 
hand of a master, persuasions, argu- 

* 2 Cor. ch. viii. 

e 2 ments. 
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-rnents, and examples; he makes duties 
grow out of motives, and impresses both 
by actual instances. Het Mentions in a 
sort of incidental way, the benevolence 
of a less opulent and less instructed peo¬ 
ple, the Macedonians; and according to 
his invariable custom, produces their cha¬ 
rity as growing out Of their piety. They 
gave themselves first unto the Lord , and 
then, as the effect would naturally fol¬ 
low the cause, they gave unto us by the 
will oJ’God. He informs them that this 
generous people did not wait to confer 
their bounty till it was solicited. He 
intimates that in this instance it was not 
those who wanted the charity, but those 
who gave it, “ that pressed it with muck 
•“ intreaty ;” instructively hinting that 
they had made the true use of afflictions, 
for fhat “ their poverty,” instead of being 
ple&ded as an apology for withholding 
their charity, “ abounded to the riches 
jof their liberality.’* 


This 
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This was a powerful intimation, that 
if'those more indigent converts had been 
so bountiful, what might not be expected 
from the opulent metropolis of the regions- 
of Achaia ? It was also an experiment of 
their sincerity ; for if they were more- 
forward in profession,and more abundant 
in graces, would it not be an expected 
consequence, that they should be more 
abundant in works of charity ? 

And, finally, not contented with press¬ 
ing upon them the example of a church 
of inferior note, he rises suddenly to the 
subliinest of all precedents. He does not, 
to them, quote any injunction of their 
Divine Master to charity, though with 
such injunctions the Gospel abounds; 
but in a manner strong, and instant; 
unexpectedly presses his example, and in 
the loftiest possible instance * ; «« tm ye 
“ know the grace of our Lord Jesus 
“ Christ, though he was rich, yet for your 

* 2 Cor. ch, viii. 

E 3 . *< spirit** 
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“ sakes he became poor, that ye through 
“ his poverty might be rich.” To what a 
trifle, to what a nothing, does he, by this 
admirable turn, reduce the largest pecu¬ 
niary bounty, by directing their atten¬ 
tion to the UNSPEAKABLE GIFT ! 

To the same purpose he directs his 
friends at Ephesus, in his last affectionate 
discourse, to the ’precept of Christ. After 
the most powerful exhortations, he al¬ 
ludes to his having himself supplied his 
necessities by the labour of his own 
hands, in order to the exercise of cha¬ 
rity ; and then, lest they should suppose 
thi3 to be any vaunt of his self-denial, 
rather than a declaration made to sti¬ 
mulate his hearers to similar industry, 
by a similar motive of charity, — he 
.sums up the charge by a most power¬ 
ful incitement, equal of itself to account 
for his own generosity, as well as to 
awaken theirs, producing the only post¬ 
humous. quotation which Scripture has 

preserved 
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preserved of the Divine Instructor,— 
u Remember the words of the Lord 
“ Jesus, how he said it is more blessed 
“ to give than to receive.” 

Another instance of his delicacy is, that 
in addressing the same people, when 
he would lower to its just inferiority the 
value of gifts and miraculous powers in 
comparison of the more excellent way, 
he does not -directly point at their 
vanity and self-exaltation, but with a 
refinement worthy the attention of* all 
censors, lie transfers the application to 
himself — though I (not though you) 
speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels; though I have the gift of pro¬ 
phecy and faith ; though / bestow all my 
goods to feed the poor, and have not 
charity, I am nothing. * 

As he thought it necessary in this ad¬ 
dress to adduce the strongest suppose- 

* 1 Cor. ch. xiii. 

c 4 able 
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able instances,even instances which could 
not be thought to exist, there was* no 
method which could so effectually expose 
the radical evil of uncharitablcness with 
so little offence to those who were guilty 
of it, as to apply the imaginary case to 
his own person : nor could the most ela¬ 
borate harangue on the beaoty of charity 
have produced without it so powerful' an 
effect: nor would any delineation of all 
the opposite vices, which were notoriously 
practised by the proud and sensual Corin¬ 
thians, have affected them so much, as 
this beautiful portrait of the heavenly vir¬ 
tue, in which many of them were emi¬ 
nently deficient, and to whom the picture 
therefore presented such a contrast. 

Yet, while he thus combated their pre¬ 
ference of talents which might raise ad¬ 
miration, to those which tended to the 
general good, he thought proper to- let 
thejn see, that the inferior value he set 
on them ,was not to screen or justify any 

igno- 
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ignorance of his own 5 and that, as is too 
commonly the case, he did not depreciate 
learning, because he did not possess it. 

w" • ' , 

After having enjoined on the Thessa* 
Jonians, that it was their duty “ to love 
“ one another, as they were taught of 
** God,” lest it might look like a suspi¬ 
cion rather than a reminding, he encou¬ 
ragingly subjoins,,— “ and indeed ye do 
“ it.” In the same spirit, after saying 
to the same church, “ Comfort your- 
“ selves together, and edify one ano- 
“ ther,” he again intimates that they did 
not so much,require to be instructed as 
congratulated, by adding, “ even as also 
“ ye do.” 

Again, with-a holy generosity, when 
he has any thing to notice which he can 
honestly praise, the commendation he 
bestows is undivided; when any unac¬ 
ceptable point to press, he softens pre¬ 
judices and courts compliance by mixing 
e 5 himself 
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himself with the injunction, or involving 
himself in the censurelet u$ cleanse 
“ ourselves from all filthiness of flesh 
“ and spirit.” In lamenting, in the 
seventh of Romans, the dominion of sin, 
he speaks in his own person; in refer¬ 
ring, in the subsequent chapter, to the 
dominion of grace, he extends the con¬ 
solation to all believers. On every occa¬ 
sion which calls both qualities, gentle¬ 
ness and lowliness, into exercise. Saint 
Paul shews himself not only to be the 
humblest, but the politest of men. 

Had a late noble and polished precep¬ 
tor * been as conversant with the Holy 
Scriptures as he unquestionably was with 
polite literature, and had his principles 
been as sound as his taste, he would 
have had no occasion to look farther 
than the writings of Paul of Tarsus for 
the most complete illustration of that 
favourite maxim, the adoption of which 

• Lord Chesterfield. 

u be 
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he so repeatedly enjoined on his mis¬ 
guided pupil. His fine sense, under the 
influence of region, would have led 
him, while he pressed the injunction, to 
give it all it; wanted, —a right direction. 
He would have found the suaviter in 
modo accompany the fortiter in re more 
uniformly in our apostle than in any 
other writer. 

In addition to the numberless instances 
of this union that occur in his Epistles, 
some of which we have already noticed, 
we cannot forbear mentioning, that, in 
writing to Timothy, he recommends 
“ the spirit of power and of a sound 
“ mind” to which he subjoins, <e holdfaXl 
ii the form of sound words.” But while 
he is so peremptory as to the force of 
the matter, he is not less attentive to the 
duty of mildness in the manner. He 
directs that the dictates of this, sound 
mind be conveyed with affection , — this 
form of sound words be communicated 
e 6 with 
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with love ; and in expatiating on these 
gentle graces, we must not forget the si¬ 
tuation under which he exercised *them. 

In the days of prosperous fortune, wa- 
frequently see the appearance of cheer¬ 
fulness and complacency in character^ 
not remarkable for gentleness of mind j 
but Paul, under the most disastrous cir¬ 
cumstances,never fails to exhibit the same 
amiable courtesies. It is therefore not easy 
to account for the prejudices of certain 
persons who always speak of him as a cha¬ 
racter of the most repulsive harshness. 

I should be very unwilling to suspect, 
llfa few of these critics are to be found 
among my own sex, that their dislike to 
this apostle arises from a cause which is 
rathe? calculated to inspire gratitude 
than to provoke censure. His attention, 
in not being limited to their highest inte¬ 
rests, but descending also to their mi¬ 
nutest concerns, is a proof surely that 

he 
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he thought nothing beneath his notice 
which might r^ise the dignity, and add 
to the beauty of the female character. 
I should be ytjiry unwilling to suppose 
that their disapprobation arises from his 
having said—“ She that liveth in plea- 
**-sure is dead while she liveth.” Nor 
could I presume to suspect, that his 
injunction of submission to their hus¬ 
bands, — of subordination always, and of 
silence sometimes, — can possibly be the 
cause of the hostility of any Christian 
ladies. 

Still less would I venture to suppose, 
that their displeasure is owing to his hav¬ 
ing recommended “ that women should 
“ adorn themselves in modest apparel” 
— nor that they should object to him 
for his preference of “ shamefacedness” 
to> “ costly array,” — of “ sobriety to 
“ broidered hair,”—“ of good works?’ 
to ** gold and pearls.” * 

• 1 Tim. ch. ii. 

It 
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It looks as if Saint Paul was of opi¬ 
nion, that the external appearance of 
women was' an indication of the dispo¬ 
sition of the mind; and this opinion, it 
is probable, made him so earnest in re¬ 
commending these symbols of internal 
purity. He doubtless more strongly 
prohibits certain personal decorations^ 
because they were the insignia of the 
notoriously unworthy females of his time. 
And it may be fairly presumed, that he 
never thought it could be construed into 
a hardship to be cautioned against wear¬ 
ing the badge of the profession of Lais. 

If they are of opinion that his point¬ 
edly suggesting to them the ornaments 
of a meek and quiet spirit was at least a 
superfluous injunction, they will forgive 
him on the ground that he might not 
think it unnecessary, even to the most 
gentle, to “ stir up their pure mind by 
“ way of remembrance.” 


It 
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It is obvious that he could not pos¬ 
sibly entertain arty prejudices against a 
sex, in which he counted so many valu¬ 
able friends. And let it be seriously 
observed, that in whatever relates to 
pious affections, to Christian practice, to 
disinterested kindness, to zeal and dili¬ 
gence, there was obviously, in Saint 
Paul’s estimation, neither male nor 
female. For do we not hear more of his 
affectionate regard for good women, and 
of his generous testimony to their worth, 
than we hear of the friendship with the 
sex of any other character in history ? 
He delights in their praises. “ Phebe” 
is warmly commended for her good 
offices “ to the Saints at Rome,” not 
only as having been an important as¬ 
sistant to the apostle himself, but as 

the succourer of many" Christians. 
“ Priscilla” is honourably recorded as 
“ his helper in Christ Jesus,” as one who, 
with her husband, had “ for his life laid 
“ down their necks.” For this he thank¬ 
fully 
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fully observes, they are entitled not only 
to his thanks, but also to “ the thanks 
“ of all the churches of the Gentiles.” 
He acknowledges that “ Mary bad be- 
“ stowed much labour on him and-his 
“ converts.” The name of “ Julia” is 
perpetuated by his affectionate gratitude. 
That of “ Chloe” stands prominent in 
his grateful page. “ Trypbena and Try- 
“ phosa laboured much in the Lord.” 
To the honour of British ladies be it 
remembered, that his friend “ Claudia” 
was our country-woman. * 

Paul observes that, in the family of 
Timothy, piety on the female side was 
hereditary, and he congratulates his 

* If any consideration could increase the interest 
we take in thi* blessed apostle, it would be the strong 
presumption, from testimonies recently adduced by a 
very learned, pious, and laborious prelate, that Saint 
Paul, in all probability, preached the Gospel in 
Britain, to which country it is conjectured, after the 
most diligent research, that he returned with the family 
of Caractacus. 


friend 
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friend on the excellent principles of his 
two maternal relations; and virtually 
ascribes to these instructresses, “ that 
“ from a child he was acquainted with 
“ the Scriptures.” Others he has named 
whose praise is not only in the churches, 
but whose names are in the book of life. 

Arc not these testimonies to female 
excellence from such an eulogist, and in 
such a cause, 

“ Above all Greek, above all Roman fame ?” 

If it stands recorded on the monument 
of a noble Englishman, as his highest 
distinction, that he was friend to Sir 
Philip Sidney, it stands engraven on a 
monument more durable than brass, even 
in the indestructible records of the Book 
of God, that so many women were the 
honoured friends of the chiefest apostle 
of Jesus Christ. 

, If Saint Paul, has been ftirther accused 
by some persons of being an enemy to 

the 
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the state of marriage, it must be by those 
who forget to take into the account 
what a calamitous time, that in which he 
wrote was for Christians,-?- who forget 
also his own express declaration, that the 
suggested suspension of such an union 
was “ good for the present distress”) 
His compassionate mind foresaw the 
aggravated calamities to y?hich the en¬ 
trance into this tender connection would, 
at this particular juncture, involve the 
persecuted Christians. Is it not absurd 
to suppose that this zealous apostle of 
Christ would suggest, as a permanent 
practice, a measure which must in a few 
years, if persisted in, inevitably occa¬ 
sion the entire extinction of Christianity 
itself? 

Since, then, it would be derogatory 
to any, especially of my own sex, to 
suspect that their objection to Saint- 
Paul can arise from any of these causes* 
may we not more rationally conjecture, 

that 
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that it proceeds from a prejudice lightly 
taken up on hearsay evidence — a pre¬ 
judice propagated without serious en¬ 
quiry, without having themselves closely 
examined his writings? Such an exami¬ 
nation, to which they are now earnestly 
invited, would convince them that, to 
all his exalted qualities, he added, in an 
eminent degree, urbanity, feeling, and 
liberality. 

But nothing more raises our vene¬ 
ration for Saint Paul’s character, than 
that his extreme sensibility of heart, 
and his rare delicacy in consulting the 
feelings of others, to which we have so 
frequently referred, is never exercised 
at the expence of his integrity. There 
are, as we have before observed, many 
upright minds, whose honesty is yet 
somewhat disfigured by a harsh temper. 
They are too conscientious to censure 
unjustly, but, knowing the censure to 
be merited, they have rather a pleasure 
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in inflicting the correction. And though 
they are not glad the offender deserves 
it, they are not sorry it is their duty to 
impart it. Saint Paul never severely re¬ 
proved another, that he did not inflict a 
wound on his own feelings. Yetjfchough 
lie would rather have spared anqthel"' 
than himselfi he would spare neither 
when the imperative voice of duty de¬ 
manded plain dealing. Gentleness of 
manner in our apostle was the fruit of 
his piety; the good breeding of some 
men is a substitute for theirs. 

The conduct of Saint Peter and Saint 
Paul presents at once a striking instance 
of the integrity of Christian friendship, 
and of the imperfection of human excel¬ 
lence. Before the apostles met at An¬ 
tioch, Peter seems to have erred in a 
material point, not in associating freely 
with the Gentiles, but in disingenuously 
shunning their society on the return of 
his Jewish friends. This fear of human 

censure, 
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^censure, which was not yet entirely ex¬ 
tinguished in this great apostle, while 
it strengthened the prejudices of the 
Jews, weakened the influence of the 
other apostles; misled Barnabas “ though 
“ a good man, and a just;” and not a lit¬ 
tle alarmed Paul. 

This vigilant minister thought the ex¬ 
ample so fraught with dangerous conse¬ 
quences, that he boldly remonstrated on 
this act of duplicity, — an act unlike the 
general character of Peter, which, except 
in one awful instance, rather inclined to 
indiscreet frankness. Paul himself in¬ 
forms us, in his Epistle to the Galatians, 
that he “ withstood him to his face,” 
not to gratify any resentment of his own, 
but because his friend “ was to be 
“ blamed;” not privately, to spare his 
confusion, but “ before them all,” to 
avert the danger. Nor does this Chris¬ 
tian sincerity appear to have interrupted 
their friendship; for it did not prevent 
6 Peter 
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Peter on a subsequent occasion from 
alluding to Paul as his beloved brother. 
From this, circumstance we may learn, 
among other things, that the “ fear of 
“ man” is one of the lingering evils which 
quits the human heart with the greatest 
reluctance } it shews that it may cleave 
to him, eveit'in his renovated state, and 
that therefore the same vigilance ijs neces¬ 
sary in this, as in his previous cfillacter. 

Peter on this occasion gave an instance 
of that prompt repentance which he had 
so repeatedly manifested after the com* 
mission of an error. He offered no justi¬ 
fication of his fault, but observed a meek 
silence: we learn also from the recorded 
failings of Saint Peter, that this Jirst 
bishop of Rome at least, did not arrogate 
to himself the claim of infallibility. 

Saint Paul’s kindness for his brethren 
never made him on any occasion lose 
sight of his courageous integrity. Con¬ 
sidering 
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sidering the Gentile proselytes to be pe¬ 
culiarly the objects of his care, he reso¬ 
lutely defended them from .the necessity 
of submitting to the law of Moses, thus 
preserving to the Gentiles their liberty, 
andstp.theGospel its purity. By his firm- 
nessin thisinstance,agreat obstacle to the 
reception* of Christianity was,rpmoved. 

Maytwe here be allowed to observe, 
though somewhat out of place, that the 
characters of these two apostles are 
brought forward with such remarkable 
prominency and detail, in Sacred His¬ 
tory, that it would be a subject well 
worthy some able pen to delineate the 
characters of the men, and interweave 
that of their writings in some connected 
work. Thus placed in one frame, we 
should have a most interesting view of 
these two eminent persons as the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Gentile and the Jewish 
Churches of Christ. This represent¬ 
ation, incorporated with the circum* 

stances 
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stances which distinguished the firs%' 
promulgation of the Gospel, renders 
every particular concerning them, highly 
affecting. 

But to return.—It is to be observed as 
a fresh proof of the honesty and the 
spiritof self-renunciation which governed 
our apostle, that when he reprehends 
the Corinthians for their imprudence in 
opposing one minister to another .;—in 
the partiality and favouritism which he 
condemns, he makes no exception for 
Paul; the preference to himself abpve 
Apollos would not gratify a mind who, 
beside the dapger to the flattered indi¬ 
vidual, saw the evil of opposition, of 
rivalry, of division, let who will be the 
person preferred. 

He might have seen the dangerous and 
blinding influence of excessive prepos¬ 
session and party attachment; when even 
his wise and virtuous contemporary, 

Seneca, 
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S.eueca, could say of Cato, that he would 
rather esteem drunkenness a virtue than 
think Cato vicious. Nor would he pro¬ 
bably have accepted of the same compli¬ 
ment which Cicero pays to the famous 
discourse on the Immortality of the Soul, 
that though Plato had given no reason 
for it, yet his authority would have de¬ 
termined him. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

SAINT PAUL ON THE LOVE OF MONEY. 

A MONG the innumerable difficulties 
daily incident to the life of man, 
we may reckon as not among the least, 
the danger almost inseparable, which 
attends the yet inevitable necessity for 
money. To reconcile integrity in the 
pursuit with innocence in the possession, 
is indeed to convert a perilous trial into 
a valuable blessing. Riches are no evil 
in themselves; the danger lies, in not 
being able to manage the temptation 
they hold , out to us. Even where the 
object is fairly pursued, and the acquisi¬ 
tion not unfairly appropriated, a dose 
application to the attainment of wealth 
is not without its snares to the most up¬ 
right and liberal mind. 


Even 
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Even these better-disposed persons, in 
spite of purity of intention, and integrity 
of conduct, are in constant danger, while 
in pursuit of their object, of being en¬ 
tangled in complicated schemes, and 
overwhelmed with excessive solicitude; 
of being so overcharged with the cares 
of this world, as to put that world which 
is out of sight, out of mind also. 

Others find, or fancy, that there is a 
shorter cut and a surer road to riches, than 
that in which plodding industry holds on 
his slow and weary way. Industry is too 
dull for an enterprising spirit, integrity 
too scrupulous for the mind which is bent 
on a quick accomplishment of its object. 
The rewards of both arc too remote, too 
uncertain, and too penurious for him 
** who maketh haste to be rich.’* 

Much occurs to this point in Saint 
Paul’s charge to Timothy, contained in 
the latter part of the last chapter of his 
p 2 first 
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first Epistle. Keeping one main end in 
view, the apostle has indeed adopted a 
sort of concealed method, which requires 
some attention in the reader to discover. 
The general drift of this powerful ex¬ 
hortation is, less to guard his beloved 
friend himself, who was perhaps in com¬ 
paratively small danger from the tempt¬ 
ation, than to induce him to warn those 
over whom he had the spiritual superin¬ 
tendence, against the love of money. In 
order to this, he does not immediately 
enter upon the main subject, but opens 
with another proposition, though in no 
very remote connection with it; a pro¬ 
position the most important, and the 
most incontrovertible, namely, the im¬ 
mense gain to that soul which should 
combine godliness with contentnient. He 
ftfiew the union to be inseparable; that 
as godliness cannot subsist without con¬ 
tentment, so neither can true content¬ 
ment spring from any other than an in¬ 
ward principle of real piety. All con¬ 
tentment, 
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lentment, which has not its foundation 
in religion, is merely constitutional — 
animal hilarity, the flow of blood and 
spirits in the more sanguine character; 
coldness and apathy in the more indif¬ 
ferent. 

The pressing, then, this preliminary 
principle was beginning at the right 
end. A spirit of contentment is stifling ;i 
covetousness in its birth ; it is strangling 
the serpent in the cradle. Strong and 
striking are the reasons which the apos¬ 
tle produces against discontent. To the 
indigent he says, “ they brought nothing 
** into the world,” therefore they need 
the less murmur at possessing little in 
it. To tlie wealthy he holds out a still 
more powerful argument against the rage, 
canine of dying rich , when he reminds 
them that they “ can carry nothing out 
“ of it.” 


F 3 


This 
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This reflection he intends at once to 
teach content to the poor, and modera¬ 
tion to the rich. The one should be 
satisfied with a bare subsistence, for the 
poorest cannot be pootcr than when they 
came into the world,; the other should 
not enlarge their desires for boundless 
indulgences, to the means of gratifying 
which, as well as to the gratification it¬ 
self, the grave will so soon put a period. 

The apostle having shewn his deep in¬ 
sight into the human mind by this brief 
but just view' of the subject, goes on to 
shew the miserable consequences of dis¬ 
content, or, which is the same thing, of 
an indefinite desire of wealth. “ They 
“ that will be rich, fall into temptation 
£ c and a snare, and into many foolish and 
“ hurtful lusts which drown men in de- 
“ struction and perdition.” The words 
are weighty and powerful, and amply 
verified by experience, whether we con¬ 
sider 
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sider money in its acquisition or in 
its possession. Its votaries “ fall into a 
“ snare.” 

We have need to be more intently on 
the watch against the intrusions of this 
unsuspected sin, because there is not one 
which intrenches itself within so many 
creditable pretences; none in which 
more perverted passages are adduced 
from Scripture itself in its support. —• 
“ If any provide not for those of his 
“ own house, he is worse than an infi- 
** del,” is frequently translated into a 
language foreign to its meaning, unfa¬ 
vourable to dispersing abroad. That 

charity begins at home, is not seldom 
pleaded as a reason why she should 
never stir but. There is one plea always 
ready as an apology for the eagerness for 
amassing superfluous wealth ; and it is a 
plea which has a good look. We must 
provide for our children is the pretence, 
but we must indulge our avarice, is the 

f 4 truth. 
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truth. 'I'hc fact is, a man is provident 
for his family, but he is covetous for him¬ 
self. The sordid mind and the grasping 
hand are too eager to put off’ their gra¬ 
tification to so remote a period as the 
future aggrandisement of those for whom 
they pretend to amass. The covetous 
man hungers for instant gratification, 
for the pleasure of counting his hoards, 
for the pride of “ calling his lands by 
“ his own name.” 

Even many professing Christians, who 
speak with horror of public diversions, 
or even of human literature, as contain¬ 
ing the essence of all sin, yet seem to see 
no turpitude, to feel no danger, to dre&l 
no responsibility, in any thing that re¬ 
spects this private, domestic, bosom sin ; 
this circumspect vice, this discreet and 
orderly corruption. Yet the sins which 
make no noise are often ihe most 
dangerous, and the vices of which the 
effect is to procure respect, instead of 
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contempt, constitute the most deadly 
snare. 

Wit has not been more alert in shooting 
its pointed shafts at avarice, than argu¬ 
ment has been busy in its defence. No ad¬ 
vocate, it is true, will venture to defend 
it under its own proper character; but 
avarice takes the licence used by other 
felons, and, by the adoption of an alias, 
escapes the reprobation attached to its 
own name. Covetousness has a bad 
sound it is, if we may be allowed the 
application, a moral cacophony, a fault 
which no critic in ethics can at any rate 
tolerate. Is it not a tacit confession of its 
hateful nature, that its possessor never 
avows its real name, even to himself? 
This quality not only disguises its turpi¬ 
tude by concealment, but shrouds its 
own character under the assumed name 
of half the virtues. Wfefen accused, it 
can always make out a good case. It 
calls itself, frugality, moderation, teia- 
f 5 perance, 
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perance, contempt of shew, self-denial, 
sobriety; — thus at once cherishing the 
pleasure and the profit of the sin, and 
escaping its infamy. 

Even the most careless in conduct, 
the most negligent of character, he who 
never defends himself against the charge 
of what he calls the more generous vices, 
indignantly fighlS off the imputation of 
this. While he deems it a venial offence 
to deny himself no guilty pleasures, to 
pay no just debts, he would r^pel the 
accusation of being sordid as strongly as 
a man of principle. Yet at the same 
time his thirst of money may be as ar¬ 
dent, in order to make a bad use of it, 
as his who covets it without intending to 
use it at all. 

Let not therefore “ the snares of thi» 
**, world and the deceitfulness of riches, 
make us forget that he who covets money 
as a means to other forbidden gratifi* 
15 cations. 
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cations, is as much guilty of covetous¬ 
ness as he who desires it as an end. He 
who makes it the minister to improper 
indulgences, is not less criminal asen ex¬ 
ample, and is far more criminal as to the 
effects of his conduct, than he who covets 
in order that he may amass. The Word 
of Inspiration calls covetousness idolatry \ 
but are not inordinate lovers of plea¬ 
sure, for which money supplies the ali¬ 
ment, idolaters also; inasmuch a i the 
sacrifices they offer to their idol prevents 
their being “ lovers of God?” 

If this ensnaring love of money as¬ 
sumes to be connected with the sober 
qualities, which is commonly the Case in 
quiet minds, it is far otherwise in those 
of a different order. In all minds it is 
the enemy of charity. The demands of 
this great duty are amongst the first and 
most easy sacrifices at the shrine of 
Mammon, more especially where a too 
large scale of expence has been estab- 
t 6 lished 
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lished, and a reduced expenditure is 
thought necessary : how often do we See 
the first deduction made, by withholding 
a little paltry sum which had been as¬ 
signed to charity; a sum perhaps origi¬ 
nally disproportionate to the general 
habits of expence; while no blow is 
aimed at the redundances of a devouring 
luxury, of an inordinate vanity j though 
the retrenchment in the first instance 
will scarcely be felt, while, in the latter, 
it might restore the power, not only of 
perpetuating, but of augmenting bene¬ 
ficence ! 

But the mischief is of still wider ex¬ 
tent. In more animated minds the love 
of money is frequently allied to the bolder 
vices ; to rapacity, to oppression, to in¬ 
justice: and as these more formidable 
sins are usually practised for the purpose 
of obtaining the means of splendour, 
magnificence, and shew; wealth, even 
thus obtained, not seldom procures fts 
3 own 
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own protection. The gay and unthink¬ 
ing, whose grand object in life is to 
multiply the scenes of dissipation, and 
who enjoy these pleasant effects of 
their neighbour’s vices, by participating 
in the amusements they procure, are not 
very inquisitive as to the source from 
whence these prodigal pleasures flow. 
The unsuccessful aspirer after forbidden 
wealth is indeed not only avoided, but 
stigmatized^ with them his crime lies 
uot so much in the attempt as in the 
failure ■, while prosperous corruption 
easily works itself into favour: having 
lirst struggled for oblivion for the cause, 
it soon obtains praise for the effect, and 
finds little difficulty in maintaining a sta¬ 
tion, which it required some, management 
to reach. 

. Bjatif there are few vices which sepa¬ 
rate a* man less from the friendship of 
the world, than avarice, there are few 
that separate him more widely from the 

duty 
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duty which he owes to his neighbour* 
or stand more fearfully between his soul 
and his God ; “ it drowns men in de- 
“ struction and perdition.” When the 
eye is first opened on the eternal world* 
how will many among the rich, the pow¬ 
erful, the flattered, be astonished to find 
all the attributes which made them great, 
extinct; all the appendages which made 

them arrogant, vanished; to find- 

nothing but themselves! 

It is to be observed, that Saint Paul 
not only calls the love of money an evil, 
for in this view, where the passion is 
acknowledged, it is commonly consi¬ 
dered; but he proceeds further to de¬ 
nominate it the “ root,” the radical 
principle, not only of one evil, but of 
all evil. Besides that there i» scarcely 
any sin which the determined lovers of 
money will not be led to commit, in 
order to gain money, there are also, as 
we have observed, innumerable evils in 

its 
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its misapplication when gained j these he 
probahly included in their general con¬ 
demnation. Other vices are loved for 
their own sake, but riches are idolized 
for the sake of every indulgence of which 
they procure the enjoyment, of every 
vice to which that enjoyment leads. 

This it is which makes riches the ge¬ 
neral centre of human desire. They 
w'ho do not accumulate money, persuade 
themselves that they do not love it; but 
many love it for far other ends than to 
hoard it. Saint Paul knew that it was 
the universal snare; a trap appropriately 
baited with every allurement congenial 
to the taste of the person on whom the 
temptation is to be practised; — to the 
elegant desires of the more refined, or 
the coarser appetite of the more grossly 
voluptuous. The sensual, the aspiring, 
the vain, and the prodigal, all consider 
it as the grand indispensable material with 

which 
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which to build their visionary fabrics of 
happiness. 

Money is the most efficient tool with 
which ambition works; it is the engine 
of political mischief, and of domestic 
oppression} the instrument of individual 
tyranny, and of universal corruption. 
Money is the elemental principle of plea¬ 
sure } it is the magnet which, to the lover 
of flattery, attracts parasites? which the 
vain man loves for the circle it describes 
about him, and the train which it draws 
after him, even more than for the actual 
enjoyments which it procures him. It is 
the grand spring and fountain of pride 
and self-sufficiency, more especially to 
those who have nothing better to value 
themselves upon ? to those of inferior 
education, suddenly raised to wealth or 
power; to those who are deficient in 
intellectual as well as spiritual endow¬ 
ments. In short, as the fabled king 

turned 
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turned every thing into gold which he 
touched, so its craving possessor turns 
gold into every thing which he desires. 
It is the substance and the essence which, 
under endless modifications, ensnares, 
betrays, and finally disappoints the heart 
of man. 

After enumerating the various moral 
dangers to which the love of money lays 
the heart open, the Apostle adverts to 
its highest possible corruption; he de¬ 
clares it to be the root of apostacy. He 
doubtless alluded to his own immediate 
knowledge of certain persons, who, while 
they “ coveted after riches, had erred 
** from the faith.” There is something 
extremely touching in this elfect of covet¬ 
ousness, which Saint Paul appears him¬ 
self to have witnessed among some of 
whom he had once seemed to hope better 
things ; — they had pierced themselves 
through with many sorrows, with incur¬ 
able anguish perhaps, for that abandon¬ 
ment 
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ment of God into which covetousness 
had seduced them. 

It was, probably, these living instances 
of the ruin of virtuous principles by this 
vice, which leads itw to warn even 
Timothy, so great a proucient in piety, 
of the perils attached to the love of 
money. And nothing affords matter of 
more awful reflection to the most sincere 
Christian, than that Paul thought it 
necessary to caution his “ dearly beloved 
“ Timothy, his own son in the faith,’* 
Timothy, the exemplary Bishop of Ephe¬ 
sus, against the snares of this insidious 
enemy. Shall a common, shall even a 
sincere Christian, think vigilance super¬ 
fluous, when this distinguished Saint was 
not only charged to caution others, but 
to guard himself against this most trea¬ 
cherous of all temptations ? 

There is something peculiarly solemn 
in the apostle’s mode of adjuring Timo¬ 
thy 
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thy to avoid this sin. The single apos-. 
trophe, “ O man of God!” would be a 
panoply against the temptation. The 
implied impossibility that a man of God 
could be a coveter of money, was equal 
to a thousand arguments against it. 

The twofold guard with which he arms 
Timothy is equally applicable to all Chris¬ 
tians. He does not say, deliberate on 
your danger, reason on the temptation, 
produce your strong arguments against 
it, — but ,Jlee these things. Flight is in 
this case the only courage; escape the 
only security ; turning your back upon 
the enemy, the only sure means of con¬ 
quering him. 

But Saint Paul does not only direct 
what is to be avoided, but what is to be 
done. The flight from sin is noli a mere 
negative act, it involves positive duties; 
in his view it involves following qfter 
righteousness, godliness, faith, love, pa¬ 
tience. 
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Hence , meekness. All these spiritual and 
moral graces he draws up in battle array, 
to assist as auxiliaries in the combat he 
is about to enjoin. The Christian will 
have to maintain a conflict with cor¬ 
ruption and temptation, during the whole 
scene of action. Going on to sustain the 
metaphor drawn from the military war¬ 
fare, he calls on Timothy as a faithful 
soldier of Jesus Christ; and while he ex¬ 
horts him to fight the good fght of faith, 
he presents to his view the crown of 
victory. He assures him that it will not 
be a mere gratuitous fight, he mil lay 
hold on eternal life. 

He reminds Timothy of his special vo¬ 
cation “ whereunto thou art called.” He 
animates him with the quickening recol¬ 
lection of the glorious profession which 
he had made, and that, not in the retire¬ 
ment of devotion, but “ before many 
witnessesintimating how much the 
honour of the Gospel is concerned in the 
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proficiency, the stedf'astness, the perse¬ 
verance to the end, of all its professors, 
especially of its appointed teachers. He 
not only reminds him of his profession at 
his baptism, and consecration to the 
ministry, but, in order to elevate his 
mind to the highest pitch, he adjures 
hitn in the sight of God who quickenetk 
all things , and could raise him to immor¬ 
tal glory j and, as if he would fill his 
mind with every grand and awful image, 
reminds him of the “ good confession 
“ made by the Divine Confessor before 
“ Pontius Pilate,” exhorting him from 
all these lofty motives, to “ keep this 
“ commandment spotless and unrebuke- 
“ able, until the appearance of our Lord 
“ Jesus Christ I” In so doing men could 
not reproach him, religion would not be 
wounded by him, and his Saviour would 
finally receive him, with the plaudit 
which he hat promised, and the crown 
whigh he has purchased. 


The 
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The sublime doxology which follows 5 
the ascription to God, of all power, 
praise, and dominion, glory, and immor. 
tality; the fervour of his mind, rapt as 
it seems to be with the present view of 
the blessed and only Potentate, King of 
Kings, Lord of Lords, immortal, invisible, 
unapproachable, and surrounded with 
visions of glory,—do not make the apostle 
forget to revert to the main object of his 
charge, the danger of riches ; or rather, 
the anticipation of future bliss had fired 
his soul with more intense zeal against 
that sin which he thought most likely to 
shut out his beloved converts from the 
enjoyment of it; “ Charge them that 
«« are rich in this world, that they trust 
« not in uncertain riches.” 

Having thus shewn the nature of riches, 
— “ uncertain” in every thing but their 
danger, — he soon dispatches the con¬ 
cluding and most pleasant part of his 
office, by shewing how the Christian use 

of 
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of riches may convert a snare into a bless¬ 
ing ; an instrument of ruin into an evi¬ 
dence of faith. He proposes a scheme 
of moral usury, shews that there is a 
species of avarice which he not only 
allows but enjoins, that they who are rich 
in tfiis world increase the interest of their 
money by laying it out in good works; 
that they lay up in store against the time to 
come; against a remoter period than that 
for which the covetous provide. This is 
beating the miser at his own weapons; 
this is indeed giving perpetuity to riches: 
what they lay out for the poor they lay 
up for themselves, by lending unto the 
Lord. This is a legitimate love of mo¬ 
ney, this is a covetousness worthy of a 
Christian. This is indeed lodging their 
treasure beyond the reach of moth, rust, 
or thieves. 

He cautions them against the love of 
riches from their uncertainty; an argu¬ 
ment likely to weigh with those who are 

blind 
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blind to higher considerations; an argu¬ 
ment more illustrated to us by actual 
instances in the late frenzy of revolution, 
than^in any other period of history. He 
then contrasts what is uncertain with 
what is solid and durable. That con¬ 
fidence which is not to be placed in 
“ uncertain riches,” he directs to be 
transferred to the “ living God,” the 
foundation of all substantial opulence, 
the giver of all the good that is enjoyed j 
the giver of all “ the power to get 
“ wealth,” and of the heart to use it to 
hjs glory. This readiness “ to distribute,” 
this willingness “ to communicate,” these 
unequivocal fruits of faith, obedience, 
and love, not the purchase of heaven, but 
the evidences of faith in him who died 
to purchase it for; them, will not be 
rejected by real Christians, after his 
declaration, “ inasmuch as ye have done 
“ it unto one of the least of these my 
“ brethren ye have done it unto me.” 


When 
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When we consider the contradiction 
which the lives of some authors on reli¬ 
gious subjects form with their writings, 
may they not be said somewhat to resem¬ 
ble the workmen employed in buildiug 
the ark ? These infatuated men spent 
years in preparing an asylum from the 
deluge, without practically believing.that 
it would ever take place. While th$y 
were mechanically employed in forking 
for the salvation of others, their labour 
made no provision for their own safety. 
The sweeping flood descends, but jJie 
builders are excluded from, the very 
refuge which they have assisted in .pro¬ 
viding ! 

How different wa%>the conduct of our 
apostle? His exhortations in this, as in 
all other instances, derive great additional ; 
weight from the consistency of his con¬ 
duct with his writings. The philosopher 
Seneca, composc 4 his excellent book of 
Ethics, in the same city, and nearly at the, 

vol. ir. n same 
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same time in which this Epistle to Timo- 
thy was written. He suffered also a 
violent death under the same Roman 
Emperor with Saint Paul. .In the writings 
of the philosopher are many beautiful 
passages directed against the vice we 
have been considering, and no one ever 
inveighed more pointedly against the 
luxurious indulgences to which riches are 
applied. Yet Seneca, first the disciple 
of the abstinent school of Pythagoras, 
and afterwards of the self-denying sect 
of the Stoics, made himself, by his inor¬ 
dinate desire of amassing wealth, the 
richest man irt Rome, and by his passion 
for splendor the most magnificent. 

This inconsistency of profession with 
practice, at once illustrates the exact 
difference between speculation and con¬ 
viction, conceit and truth; and serves, 
without any other arguments, which, 
however, are not wanting, to demonstrate 
the real character of Seneca. Though 

acquainted 
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acquainted probably with the religion of 
Jesus Christ, and not improbably with 
our apostle himself, from his near con¬ 
nection with Gallio, one of Paul’s judges, 
yet he can never be considered as its 
convert: and trying them by the testi¬ 
mony of their lives, we are obliged to 
conclude of these two martyred moralists, 
that Paul lived a Christian, and Seneca 
died a Heathen. 
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CHAP. XV. 

ON THE GENIUS OF CHRISTIANITY, AS SEEN IN 
SAINT PAUL. 

TTAD a sinful human being, ignorant 
of Christianity, labouring under the 
convictions of a troubled conscience, and 
dre&ding the retribution which that coil- 
science told him his offences merited, — 
had^ such a being, so circumstanced, 
been called upon to devise the means of 
pardon and acceptance from an offended 
Creator, how eagerly, in the hope of 
relieving his tormented spirit, would he 
have put his imagination to the streteh ! 
How busily would he have sha^ened his 
invention, to suggest something difficult, 
something terrible, something impos¬ 
sible j something that should have ex* 

hausted 
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hausted all human means, that should 
put nature to the rack, —penances, tor¬ 
tures, sacrifices — all Lebanon for a 
burnt-offering, thousands of rams for an 
atonement, rivers of oil for an obla¬ 
tion ;—still concluding that he must 
perform the act with his own hands, still 
expecting that himself, must' be the 
agent of his own deliverance. 

But when a full offer of peace, of par¬ 
don, of reconciliation, comes from the 
offended party, comes voluntarily, comes 
gratuitously, comes, not with the thun¬ 
ders of the burning mount, but in the 
still small voice of benignity and love, — 
free love, benignity as unsought as un¬ 
merited ; — when the trembling penitent 
is assured, in the cheering words of our 
apostle, that lie shall be “ justified freely 
“ through the redemption that is in 
** Christ Jesus,” — when he is assured' 
that all that is demanded on his part of 
the compact is, to accept the propitiation 
g 3 made 
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made for begins, througfethe forbearance 
and tendl&mercy of Godj—when he 
bears that to him, and not to him only, 
but, to all who will accept it on the offered 
terms, of faith and repentance, this pre¬ 
viously inconceivable proposal is made j 
— who would doubt that, overwhelmed 
with joy and gratitude at the report of 
a world redeemed, he would eagerly fly 
to lay hold on an offer, not only beyond 
his hope or expectation, but beyond his 
possibility of conception ? 

Yet is not the fact too often directly 
the reverse ? His pride had suggested to 
him, that if some difficult thing were to 
be done, he should have done it him- 
self, — if something were to be suffered 
"in the wiy of hardship and austerity, or 
something achieved in the way of glo¬ 
rious enterprise ; something that should 
be splepdid in the act, which should 
bring renown to the doer, — then his na¬ 
tural 
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tural powers would be sett# work, his 
energies exerted, his enmiatadb kindled, 
for he would then become the procurer 
of his own reward, the purchaser, or 
rather, the rightful possessor of a heaven 
of his own earning. 

But while God, by a way of his own 
devising, by a process of his own con¬ 
ducting, had made foolish the wisdom 
of this world, and baffled the vain and 
impracticable schemes of impotent man, 
for effecting his deliverance by any con¬ 
ception or act of his own, — does not 
man’s unwillingness to partake of the 
offered mercy, look as if his proud heart 
did not choose to be freely forgiven, as 
if his haughty independence revolted at 
a plan, in which, though he jaas all the 
benefit, he has none of the merit ? Does 
it. not seem as if he would improve <the 
terms of*the treaty? as if fye would 
mend the plan of salvation, and work it 
04 up 
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up into a kind of partnership scheme, 
in which his own contribution should 
have the predominance ? 

But it will be urged, men do not say 
this; we reply, they do not profess it in 
words ; but do not some say it virtually, 
when they practically decline the terms ; 
or, if ‘they do not entirely disbelieve 
them, give at least a reluctant, and par¬ 
tial, and qualified assent? 

"With the genius of Christianity, with 
its peculiarities, with its applicableness 
to the wants of man, the, whole soul of 
Saint Paul was singularly imbued., His 
acute, mind, his lofty qualities, his pe¬ 
netrating spirit, and his renovated heart, 
entered profoundly into the character 
and essence of the Gospel. His mind 
was a transcript of divine truth; his, 
life ,en extpnplification of it. What hq 
conceived intimately, he imparted ex¬ 
plicitly. To combat the rfbellion of 

the 
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the natural man, against the, salvation 
wrought for him, is the leading object of 
his endeavour. He who was always look¬ 
ing unto Jesus, as the author and finisher 
of his own faith, uniformly holds him out 
to others, as the sum and substance of 
theirs. 

He delights to dwell on the divine 
compassion; he introduces it under every 
form, he illustrates it by every figure, he 
magnifies it under every mode of expres¬ 
sion. Reconciliation is the grand object 
of his mission. He exhibits the differ¬ 
ence between the conduct of the Re¬ 
deemer, and that of man, in this negoti¬ 
ation. In human cases it is usually* 
the offender who makes the. advances*, 
who tries all means to recover the friend 
he has lost, the patron he has offended. 
But here he shews it to'be just*’the re¬ 
verse. Here it is the insultt^bln'efac- 
tor, here it is the injured friend, who 
conjures the offender to return, who-in-' 
e 5 treats. 
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treats the enemy to be reconciled, who 
.promises not only pardon but immunity, 
not only oblivion but reward. Tl\e pe¬ 
nitent is every where encouraged tube- 
lieffe, that his offences are forgiven, that 
his sinshave been punished inhis Saviour} 
that the Judge has not only pardoned the 
malefactor, but has suffered in his stead. 

The apostle demonstrates, that God is 
the fountain, not only ofonr mercies, but 
of our virtues — if we turn, it is be who 
turns us — if we pray, it is he who invites 
us—if we apply to him, it is he who first 
draws us — if we repeat, it is *« the grace 
** of God which leads us to repentance.” 
Whatever right thing there, may be in us, 
it is not our natural property, but his 
gift. His hf$mty is fbe spring from 
which our goodness, if we have apy, 
flows; instead ofourgoodnese being the 
original uiotive of bis Love. 

Hitherto we have sketcfffed, though 

very 
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Vfery superficially, Christianity, as to its 
spirit, its design, its offers. — We now 
turn* to what is our more immediate ob¬ 
ject, its practical effects, its general re¬ 
sults, its transforming nature, its Inno¬ 
vating power. 

i ■ ’ 

If the law pf God is spiritual, it is not a 
conformity to its letter, nor is It a partial 
conformity to its spirit, that constitutes 
Christian obedience. Christian obedience 
is ascertained by its universality. It es¬ 
teems all God’s precepts concerning all 
things to be right; it hates every false 
way. The prohibitory as well as the 
preceptive principle of the gospel is ge¬ 
neral. Though k makes much allowance 
for the infirmity of the'act, it makes 
none as to its spirit; it tfenfines its pre¬ 
scription to no particular duties, makes 
no exception for favourite virtues,**the 
exclusion of such as are nuweWKesrit^ or 
Jess palatable. 
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If Scripture had barely informed ps, 
that.it was the perfection of the Christian 
character, to unite in itsejf, not only dif¬ 
ferent, but opposite qualities; if we had 
bee# only told that firmness is little 
worth, unless combined with meekness; 
that'integrity is imperfect, if separated 
from humility; that the warmest zeal for 
the good of others, must, in order to be 
acceptable, be connected with the most 
vigilant attention to our own heart; that 
generosity is a spurious virtue, if discon¬ 
nected with self-denial; that religion re¬ 
quires, with a consciousnes^ of divinely 
infused strength, a d|ep sense of our 
ow n helplessness; that j^hile it demands 
a trust in (urod, sp complete, that we 
must renounce eveiy other trust, it. de¬ 
mands also a holiness so exact, as if we 
trusted only in ourselves. 

If we h4fl heen only shewn, in some 
(inn theory, that it is the genius of Chris¬ 
tianity thus to amalgamate contraries, to 

* blend 
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blend into one common principle, the 
deepest self-abasement with the most 
active exertions — if all this had only 
been proposed to us in an abstract way, dr 
drily and didactically taught, we should 
have conceived Christianity to be a sys¬ 
tem of pleasing paradoxes, an invention 
of beautiful impracticabilities; we should 
have thought it an institution fabricated 
for some world different from ours, for 
some race of immaculate beings, for an¬ 
gels who had stood firm in their pristine 
purity, for creatures who had never lost 
the impression of the Divine image; but 
never could wir have imagined dt to 
be a practical ^iligion, intended for the 
fallible, peccable children of fallen mor¬ 
tality. 

It has, howevet, »» we vuncrveu in an 
early chapter, pleased Infinite Wisdom to 
give us, in the sacred records, striking 
solutions of this enigma, actual instances 
of conflicting attributes in men of like 

passions 
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passions with ourselves, men possessing 
qualifies which would seem to exclude 
each other, combining contrarieties of 
excellence. Among these there is not a 
brighter exemplification, than the great 
apostle of the Gentiles. 

Yet there is nothing in this high de¬ 
scription, which exclusively belongs to 
Saint Paul. Nothing which does not ad¬ 
dress itsejf individually to us. Though 
converted by a miracle, favoured with 
divine revelations, writing, and frequently 
acting, under immediate inspiration; yet 
was he in the ordinary* condition and 
transactions of life, weak and helpless. 
Though sustained by Divine power, he 
did not monopolize it. Nor was it spe¬ 
cially vouchsafejepto him for his common 
comforts, or earthly deliverances. It was 
not given to rescue him from suffering, 
but to uphold him under it. He wax, 
like Iris Lord, exposed to all the exigent 
cties of*a laborious and afflicted life. He 


was 
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was obnoxious to all its ‘trials, liable to 
the snares of'the world, and to thetemp- 
tations of the great spiritual enemy. If 
his conflicts were more in number, tnd 
greater in magnitude than ours, he ob¬ 
tained victory over them, by a power to 
which he directs us, a power to which we 
have equal access. The same sincerity 
of petition will procure the same gra¬ 
cious assistance; — that grand resolver 
of doubt, that omnipotent vanquisher of 
difficulty — my grace is sifficient for thee 
— though directly addressed to Saint 
Paul, is aisoj^iirough him,, addressed to 
everjr one of usr - 

It was probably a charge brought 
against Saint Paul,‘ that hft conversion 
contributed little to the*improvement of 
his moral and civil virtues. But such an 
allegation, if made, must have come from 
the party which he had quitted. They 
considered him as an apostate from the 
faith j they considered his zeal for the 

religion 
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religion which he had once persecuted, 
as a degrading inconsistency, as a de¬ 
fection from all moral goodness. His 
subsequent life, which afforded the most 
lively comment on the new doctrines, is 
the best answer to such an allegation. 
His perseverance afforded a rational con-, 
viction,. that the change was neither the 
effect of fear nor of fancy. A conduct 
corresponding to his first emotions, and 
a continually growing excellence, com¬ 
pletely repel the charge. He who in the 
first moment of alarm, exclaimed, What 
\wilt thou have me to do ? did through life 
all which he then desired to be tauglrt. 

Every convert should endeavour to 
produce, in lnsjjieasure and degree, the 
same proofs that‘he.fjoo is under no de¬ 
ception ; he should give the same evi¬ 
dence, that he is misled by no fanciful 
illumination; and this can only be ef¬ 
fected by exhibiting a change of conduct, 
not only obvious, but permanent; not 

only 
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only during the first terrors or transports 
of which we so frequently hear, but by a 
steady consecration of his whole future 
life to his Creator. Every other plea 
may be illusion, may be hypocrisy ; while 
this test, being visible, will be incontro¬ 
vertible. The more the penitent is ob¬ 
served, the more this paramount evidence 
will eventually remove all doubts. By 
his patient continuance in well-doing, lie 
will be likely to lessen the objection not 
only to the individual professing it, t)ut 
to the doctrine itself. 

When w.e compare this blessed apostle, 
who now fears to wound the feelings 
of others, with, the same man who had 
lately no regard even for their lives ; 
— the man who no^.Jjf|ats with ten¬ 
derness the very pn§iieljxes of Chris¬ 
tians, with him who “ before made ha- 
“ voc of the church j” — the man whom 
we find weeping over all sufferings but 
his own, with him who had “persecuted 
“ to the death— when we consider him 

who 
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who aforetime was “ binding and im- 
u prisoning the followers of Jesus,” now 
burning with zeal for his cause, though’' 
he knew that punishments the most se¬ 
vere awaited himself; — him who had 
been assisting at the death of the first 
martyr, now heroically pursuing that 
course which he was forewarned 'would 
lead to his own martyrdom ; — the man 
who “ destroyed them who called on the 
“ name of Jesus,” “ now confounding 
“ the Jews, and proving that this is in. 
“ deed the very Christ” — shall we, 
when we see these astonishing results, re¬ 
fuse our homage to the transforming ge¬ 
nius of Christianity---to that power which 
enabled this fierce assailant to “ put off’ 
“ the old man with his deeds, and to put 
“ on the new man, which after God is 
“ created in Tig||teousness and true holi- 
“ ness ?” 


Saint Paul did not furnish such aMhen- 
tic evidence of that power of 
produced tbit total revolution jn his cha¬ 
racter. 
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racter, merely by suffering death in con¬ 
firmation of his faith — for error’has had 
its confessors, and idolatry its martyrs — 
but he proved it by the persevering holi¬ 
ness of jr long and tormented. life; he 
proved it, by suffering himself as cou¬ 
rageously as he taught others to suffer. 
May we venture to add, he gave a testi¬ 
mony, less accredited perhaps, but al¬ 
most more convincing ? The conceited 
Pharisee is become the humblest of men j 
the proud bigot is meekness personified. 
This change of disposition is the surest 
test of his totajLrenovation. The infusion 
of a heavenly temper, where a bad one 
had predominated, is one of the rarest 
results of Almighty Power. And it not 
only affords a substantial proof of the in¬ 
dividual improvement, buifurnishes one 
of the most striking, di^b^'s of the dis¬ 
tinguishing character of our religion. 

Ifeig owing to this specific character of 
Omstianity that, while philosophy had, 
gloried in its wisdom. Saint Paul glories 

only 
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only^i his weakness. If he ever exults, 
it is in the strength of the hand which 
employs him. His confidence in this su¬ 
pernatural strength explains his paradox, 

!when I am weak, then I am strong. Some¬ 
times, indeed, he boasts of himself, but it 
is always of his disadvantages. He avows 
his determination not to avail himself of 
any personal acquirements} and after his 
utmost success in “ winning souls,” he 
expressly disclaims that excellency of 
speech which others consider as the grand 
instrument for converting them. He 
strips himself of all ground of boasting; 
acknowledges that he comes in weakness, 
in fear, in much trembling ; and requires 
that the glory of every success which 
attended his labours might be wholly 
ascribed to God, He demonstrates that 
all the wisdom with which the world had 
been dazzled, was to be eclipsed by 
ihsit-^^den wisdom “ which none of the 
“ princes of this world knew,” |tn||$|ieir- 
ignorance of yvhi$h was the only exteitn- 

ation 
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ation that he offers of their gi|ft$: in 
“ crucifying the Lord of Glory.'’ 

The same trials seem in some mea¬ 
sure to have been reserved for Saint 
Paul which had been sustained by his 
Lord. This was perhaps determined, 
that he might glorify God by meeting 
them in the same spirit; and thus might 
leave a human example of the highest 
Christian attainment. Of Jesus it is 
recorded, that “ his disciples all forsook 
“ him and fled.” Like him Saint Paul 
declared, in his last appearance before 
the Roman tribunal, “ no man stood by 
“ me, but all men forsook me.” As the 
Master had prayed for his cruel enemies, 
— “Father, forgive them, for they know 
“ not what they do,” sq JPjifti] interceded 
for his faithless friends—1 pray God 
“ that it may not be laid to their cha st e.” 
Even under this severest blow to plural 
feeling^ tjie desertion of those we; love,. 
holy'Wul forgets not to glorify “ thei 

Lord, 
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« Lord, who stood by him, and strength- 
“ ened him';” and who enabled him to 
act a part consistent with his Christian 
profession, and to bear an honourable 
testimony to the truth of the Gospel 
before his persecuting judges. 

Thus again did he resemble his great 
Exemplar, “ who, before Pontius Pilate, 
«* witnessed a good confession.” And 
may we not suppose that this example of 
heroic constancy assisted in sustaining 
our Latimers and our Ridleys, when, by 
manifesting a similar spirit under similar 
sufferings, they shewed their cause and 
their confidence to be so nearly allied to 
those Of the apostle ? 

Nor does Christianity, (as we shall 
have occasion to observe more at* large 
hereafter,) limit the exercise of this 
temper to apostles and mart^ifc^'efi* 
jetos ft under the inferior 
mo* life* 

16 Finally, 
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Finally, the judgments of heaven 
bore the same kind of testimony to the 
truth of the Gospel in the prison at 
Philippi as it had done on the Mount of 
Calvary. In the one instance, “ Behold 
“ the veil of the Temple was rent in 
“ twain, and the earth did quake, and 
“ the rocks rent.” In the other, “ Sud- 
“ denly there was a great eartjiquake, 
“ the foundations of the prison were 
“ shaken, the doors were opened, the 
“ chains were loosened, the captives 
« were freed, the jailor was converted!” 
Are not all these circumstances, taken* 
together, a clear solution of Saint llaifll* 
otherwise obscure declaration, that he', 
thus filled up what remained of the sufi 
ferings of Christ? Did the sense of 
victory, did the joys oil peace, did the 
honourable scars brought from the field, 
of . battle, .ever excite such a feeling in' 
the iftiftt the conqueror a&.SamtJJaul' 
felt in hifbodtftte warfa, 

of the Lord Jesus, and at the encourage^ 

ment 
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ment which they gave him to achieve 
new conquests ? 

What a strange use does Paul imme¬ 
diately make of his scourgings and im¬ 
prisonment at Philippi! He uses them as 
an argument why his entrance into Thes- 
salonica teas not in vain! His shameful 
treatment at the former place,'instead of 
intimidating him from further services, 
redoubled his- courage to preach to the 
Thessalonians that very gospel which had 
procured him such disgraceful treatment- 
at Philippi. On this occasion he adduces 
a tou^png instance of the effect of his 
imprisonment, which, though striking, is 
not to those who understand the 

genius of Christianity, His unjusf cap¬ 
tivity j as the champion of the newjaith, 
which in the opinion of those to ^hom 
, the motive principle of our religion is 
unknown, would have been.,,$£]j£to ex¬ 
tinguish tl’.c flame, had aafjfrflerted in 
his estimation to fan it. (lifters,iffllui 
5 before. 
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before, “ grew more confident,” by the 
very bonds which were intended to dis¬ 
courage them. Their fears were ab¬ 
sorbed in their faith, and' the chains of 
the Saint caused a wider and more rapid 
diffusion of that Gospel which they were 
intended to stop. And though “ some 
“ preached Christ of contention,” yet 
holy Paul was so exhilarated by the ge¬ 
neral success, that he was less solicitous 
about the motives of the instructor than 
the progress of the instruction. He 
looked for the benefit rather from the 
power of the Gospel, than from the purity 
of the preacher. 

We have repeatedly observed that an 
ardent affection was one of the prominent 
features in Saint Paul’s character; it is 
natural, therefore, that the expression of 
this temper should be particularly stamp¬ 
ed on hiji writings. If he expresses this 
satisfactioq With more unmingled delight 
to at|r one church than another, it seems 

VOL. 11 . h to 
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to be to that jvhich he had planted at 
Philippi. Hp appears to repose himself 
■with grateful joy on their fidelity, and 
with assured hope in their progress. 
In every prayer he makes request for 
them, with a joy which manifested the 
dependance he had on their perseve¬ 
rance. This was a proof that his “ con- 
“ fidence - ’ did not abate the necessity of 
his supplications, though he made them 
with a joy which this confidence inspired. 
While his knowledge of the fluctuations 
of the human heart led him to rejoice 
with trembling, yet the continuance of 
this favoured church in the principles 
intp which they had been initiated by his 
visit to them ten years before, gave him 
a reasonable ground of their persevering 
stedfastness. 


This church'afforded an eminent proof 
not only of its attachment to Paul its 
founder, but of its zeal for Christianity 
Not satisfied with advancing the credit-bf 

religion. 
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religion, and assisting its ministers in 
their own country, with a truly catholic 
spirit, these Philippian converts repeat¬ 
edly sent money to Paul atThessalonica, 
that, by relieving the Christians there 
from the expence which would attend the 
establishment of the Gospel, they might 
be led to conceive a higher idea of the 
religion itself by the disinterestedness of 
its ministers. This generous superiority 
to any lucrative views, gave Paul a 
marked advantage over their philosophi¬ 
cal teachers, who bestowed no gratuitous 
instruction. 

The apostle gratefully considers it as 
one of the practical effects of the Con¬ 
firmed piety of his beloved Philippians, 
that they were so liberally kind to him¬ 
self— hie, received their affectionate ser- 
vices tdTlie aged, afflicted, and now im- 
prisoned servant of Jesus Christ, as a 
proofrof their fealty to his Lord. An 
ambassador, though in bonds, will still 
h 2 be 
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be considered, as a representative of his 
king by every liege subject. With what 
cordiality does he solemnly attest the 
Omniscient to the truth of his attach¬ 
ment to them, and his desire to see 
them! 

Highly, however, as he estimates their 
religious improvement, he does not con¬ 
sider them as having attained that eleva¬ 
tion of character which renders monition 
superfluous, or advancement unneces¬ 
sary—for he exhorts even “ as many as 
“ be perfect,” that they press forward 
and reach forth unto those things which 
are before: in his usual humble way 
identifying himself with those he is ad¬ 
monishing— “ let ms be thus minded.” 

Again.—“ Though he is confkl^pthat 
“ he that had begun a good work fn them” 
will accomplish it,yet they must still work 
out their salvation; but lest they might 
be tempted to v^lue themselves on their 

exertions, 
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exertions, they are instantly reminded 
who it is that “ worketh in lhem to will t 
<£ and to do.” Though they professed 
the Gospel, “ their conversation must be. 
“ such as becometh it.” To accomplish 
his full desire, their love, already so 
great, must “ abound more and more.” 
Nor would he be satisfied with an ig¬ 
norant or disorderly piety—-their love 
must manifest itself more and more ** in 
“ knowledge and judgment:” in know¬ 
ledge, by perpetual acquisition ; in judg¬ 
ment, by a practical application of that 
knowledge. 

How little, in the eyes of the sober 
Christian, does the renowned' Roman 
who, scarcely half a century before, Sa¬ 
crificed, his life to his disappointment, at 
thi#:^^f Philippi, appear, in comparison 
of the man who addressed this epistle to 
the same city. Saint Paul was not less 
brave than Brutus, but his magnanimity 
was of a higher strain. Paul was exer- 
h 3 cised 
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cised in arfoftg^$eries of sufferings, from 
which the^i^W of Brutus, directed by 
any hand*bu$3hat of Paul himself, would 
have been a merciful deliverance. Paul, 
too, was a patriot, and set a proper 
value on his dignity as a Roman citizen. 
He too was a champion for freedom, but 
he fought for that higher species of 
liberty, 

“ Unsung by Poets, and by Senators unprais’d.” 

Was it courage of the best sort, in the 
Roman enthusiast for freedom, to aban¬ 
don his country to her evil destiny, at 
the very moment when she most needed 
his support ? Was it true generosity or 
patriotism, after having killed his friend, 
to whom he owed *his fortune and his 
life*,— usurper though he w r as, — volun¬ 
tarily to leave this adored country a prey 
to inferior usurpers ? Though Caesar had 
robbed Rome of her liberty, should Bru¬ 
tus rob her of his own guardian virtues? 

* At the battle of Pharsalia. 


Why 
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Why not say to the as Paul did 

to the Philippians — t( *lljfaough I desire , 

‘‘,1 f' ■ 

“ to depart, nevertheless 'to abide in the 
“ flesh is more needful for you V* This 
would have been indeed patriotism, be¬ 
cause it would have been disinterested. 
Was not Paul’s the truer heroism ? He 
also was in a strait between two events, 
life and death. He knew, what Brutus, 
alas! did not know “ that to die was 
“ gain $” but, instead of deserting his 
cause, by a pusillanimous self-murder, he 
submitted to live for its interest. The 
gloomy despair of the Stoic, and the 
cheerful submission of the Saint, present 
a lively contrast of the effects of the two 
religions on two great souls. 

It is a coincidence too remarkable to 

■** v’ '' 

be passed over in silence, that Paul was 
directed by “ a vision from heaven ” to 
go to Philippi; — that Brutus was sum¬ 
moned to the same city by his evil genius. 
The hero obeyed the phantom} the 
h 4 apostle 
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apostle was “ not disobedient to the 
“ heavenly vision j” — to what different 
ends let the concluding histories of the 
devoted suicide and the devoted martyr 
declare! — Will it be too fanciful to add, 
that the spectre which lured the Roman 
to his own destruction, and the vision 
which in the same place invited the 
apostle to preach salvation to others, 
present no unapt emblem of the opposite 
genius of Paganism and Christianity. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

saint Paul’s respect fob constituted 

AUTHORITIES. 

F T'HE Gospel was never intended to 
dissolve the ancient ties between 
sovereign and subject, master and ser¬ 
vant, parent and child, but rather to 
draw them closer, to strengthen a natural 
by a lawful and moral obligation. As 
the charge of disaffection was from the 
first most injurious to the religion of 
Jesus, it is obvious why the apostle was 
so frequent, and so earnest, in vindicat¬ 
ing it from this calumny. 

It is apparent from every part of the 
New Testament, that our Lord never 
intended to introduce any change into 
h 5 the 
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the eivil government of Judea, where he 
preached, jjor into any part of the world 
to which his religion might extend. As 
his object was of a nature specifically 
different. Ins discourses were always 
directed to that other object. His po¬ 
litics were uniformly conversant about 
his own kingdom, which was not of this 
world. If he spake of human govern¬ 
ments at all, it was only incidentally, as 
circumstances led to it, and as it gave 
occasion to display or inforce some act of 
obedience. He discreetly entangled the 
Pharisees in the insidious net which they 
had spread for him, by directing, in 
answer to their ensnaring question, that 
the things which belonged even to the 
sovereign whom they detested, should be 
“ rendered” to him. 

Saint Paul exhibited at once a striking 
proof of the soundness of his own prin¬ 
ciples, and of the peaceable character of 
Christianity, in his full and explicit ex¬ 
position 
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position of the allegiatiCe due to the 
ruling powers. His thorough conviction 
that human nature was, and would be, 
the same in all ages, led him to an¬ 
ticipate the necessity of impressing on 
his converts the duty of rescuing the 
new religion, not only from present re¬ 
proach, but from that obloquy to which* 
he foresaw that it would always be 
exposed. 

He knew that a seditious spirit had 
been alleged against his Lord. He 
knew, that as it was with the Master, so 
it must be with the servant. One was 
called a “ pestilent fellow;” another 
“ a stirrer-up of the people;” others 
were charged with “ turning the world 
“ upside down.” These charges, invented 
and propagated by the Jews,weregreedity 
adopted by the persecuting Roman em¬ 
perors, and their venal instruments; 
and have always been seized on and 
h 6 brought 
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brought forward as specious pretences 
for exile, proscription, massacre. 

Many of the Protestant Reformers 
were afterwards accused, or suspected, 
of the same factious disposition j and if 
a similar accusation has not been boldly 
produced, it has been insidiously im¬ 
plied, against some of the most faithful 
friends of the government, and of the 
ecclesiastical constitution of our own 
country; as if a more than ordinary de¬ 
gree of religious activity rendered their 
fidelity to the state suspicious, and their 
hostility to the church certain. We do 
not deny, that though Christianity has 
neyey been the cause, it has often been 
made the pretence for disaffection. Re¬ 
ligion has been made the handle of 
ambition by Popery, and of sedition 
by some of the Puritan Reformers. 
Corruption in both cases was stamped 
upon th e face of those who so used 
20 it. 
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it. Nothing, however, can be more 
unfair, than eagerly to charge religious 
profession with such dangers, which yet 
the instances alluded to have given some 
of our high churchmen a plausible plea 
for always doing. This plea, though in 
certain cases justly furnished, has been 
most unjustly used by being applied to 
instances to which it is completely in¬ 
applicable. 

For the truth is, that a factious spirit 
is so far from having any natural con¬ 
nexion with the religion of the Gospel, 
that it stands in the most direct opposi¬ 
tion to it. Saint Paul, in taking particular 
care to vindicate Christianity from- any 
such aspersion, shews that obedience to 
constituted authorities is among the 
express commands of our Saviour. He 
might have added to the strength of his 
assertion, by adducing his example also, 
for in order to be eda$ilti$'.to comply 
with a law of Government, Christ did, 

what 
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what he had never done to supply his own 
necessities — he wrought a miracle. 

The apostle, knowing the various shifts 
of men, from their natural love of gain, 
to evade paying impests, is not content 
with a general exhortation on this head, 
but urges the duty in every conceivable 
shape, and under'every variety of name, 
as if to prevent the possibility of even a 
verbal subterfuge — tribute, custom, fear, 
love, honour, y fidelity inpayment; and then, 
having exhausted particulars, he sums 
them up in a general — owe no man any 
thing; thus he leaves not only no public 
opening, but no secret crevice to fiscal 
fraud. * 

Perhaps it is an evidence in this in¬ 
stance, rather of the sagacious,than of the 
prescient, spirit which governed Saint 
Paul, that there is as much tendency to it 
now as when the apostle first published his 
prohibitory letter. The known principles 

* Romans, xiii. 

of 
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of human nature, as we have just ob¬ 
served, might lead us to expect it alike 
in all ages. At the same time we cannot 
lie too mindful of that command of In¬ 
spiration, which by enjoining us to render 
to all. their dues, has enlarged the sphere 
of civil duty to the very utmost limit of 
human actions. And it is no little credit 
to Christianity, that intimations are so 
frequently repeated, by all the apostles 
to all classes of society, that their having- 
become Christians was the very reason 
why all their lawful obligations should be 
the more scrupulously discharged. 

Saint Peter and Saint Paul preach the 
same doctrine, but most judiciously apply 
their injunctions to the different modes 
of government under which their several 
converts lived. Saint Peter, who wrote 
to the strangers scattered through Pontus, 
Asia, &c. where the governments were 
arbitrary, orders them first to obey the 
Icing as supreme. —Saint f$pl, addressing 
, the people of Rome, where it is well 

known 
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known the Emperor and the senate did 
not always act in concurrence, with his 
usual exquisite prudence makes choice 
of an ambiguous expression, the higher 
powers, without specifically determining 
what those powers were. 

Loyalty is a cheap quality, where a 
good government makes a happy people. 
It is then an obligation, without being 
a virtue. That every man should be 
obedient to the existing powers, is a very 
easy injunction to us, who are living 
under the mildest government, and the 
most virtuous King. When Paul en¬ 
joined his beloved disciple “ to put the 
<c people in mind to be subject to prin- 
“ cipalities and powers, and to obey ma- 
“ gistrates” — had the Episcopal Titus 
been acting under the merciful govern¬ 
ment of the Imperial Titus, Paul might 
have been denied any merit in giv¬ 
ing this authoritative mandate, or the 
Bishop in obeying it; it might have 
been urged, that the injunctions Were 

accom- 
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accommodated to a sovereign whose 
commands it would be unreasonable to 
dispute. 

The submission which Saint Paul prac¬ 
tised and taught was a trial of a higher 
order, but though ha^l, it was not too 
hard for his principles?* To enjoin and 
to practise implicit obedience, where 
Nero was the supreme authority, fur¬ 
nished him with a fair occasion for exhi¬ 
biting his sincerity on this point. Never 
let it be forgotten, for the honour of 
Christianity, and of the apostle who 
published it, that Paul chose to address 
his precepts of civil obedience to the 
Christians at Rome, under the most 
tyrannical of all their tyrants. He com¬ 
mands them to submitfor conscience sake, 
to a sovereign, who,—their enemy, Taci¬ 
tus, gives the relation—made the martyr¬ 
dom of the Christians his personal diver¬ 
sion ; who burnt them alive by night in the 
streets, that the flames might light him 
to the scene of his licentious pleasures. 

In 
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In the first three centuries, till the 
Roman government became Christian, 
there is not, we believe, an instance upon 
record, of any insurrection against legi¬ 
timate authority. Tertullian, in his 
“ Apology,” challenges the Pagans to 
produce a, single instance of sedition, in 
which any of the Christians had been 
concerned; though their numbers were 
become so great, as to have made their 
opposition formidable, while the well- 
Jknown cruel and vengeful principle of 
their oppressors would have rendered it 
desperate. Even that philosophical poli¬ 
tician Montesquieu acknowledged, that 
in those countries where Christianity had 
even imperfectly taken root, rebellions 
have been less frequent than in other 
places. 

Nor did Saint Paul indemnify himself 
for his public submission, by privately 
vilifying the lawful tyrant: the Emperor 
is not only not named, but is not pointed 
at. There is not one of those sly iiiu- 

endog. 
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eiulos, which the artful subverters of 

states know how to employ, when they 

would undermine the stability of law, 

¥ * 

without incurring its penalty. lie be¬ 
trays no symptom of an exasperating 
spirit, lurking behind the shelter of pru¬ 
dence, and the screen of legal security. 

It is observable, that in the very short 
period, from the origin of Christianity 
under Augustus, to the time at- which 
Saint Paul wrote, there were four succes¬ 
sive Roman Emperors, each of whom was 
worse than the preceding, as if it had 
been providentially so determined, as a . 
test of the meek and quiet spirit of Chris¬ 
tianity, whose followers never manifested 
resistance to any of these oppressive 
masters. 

Paul knew how to unite a respect for 
the government, with a just abhorrence 
of the vices of the governor. We are 
nqj^advocating the cause of,passive obe- 
dOffice — but it may be fairly observed. 
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in this connection, that political passions 
are so apt to inflame the whole mind, 
that it is dangerous for those, who are 
professionally devoted to the service of 
religion, to be too powerfully influenced 
by them, 

I beliete there has been no govern¬ 
ment, under which Christianity has not 
been able to subsist. When the ruling 
powers were lenient 1 to it, and especially 
when they afforded it protection, it has 
Advanced in secular prosperity, and ex¬ 
ternal grandeur; when they have been 
intolerant, its spirit has received a fresh 
internal impulse; it has improved in 
spiritual vigour, as if it had considered 
oppression only as a new scene for calling 
new graces into exercise. 

With the specific nature of the popu¬ 
lace, in all countries, Paul was well ac¬ 
quainted. He knew that till religion has 
operated on their hearts, they have but 
one character. Of this character we 

have 
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have many correct, though slight 
sketches, in the New Testament. Now 
we hear the stupid clamour of the Ephe¬ 
sian idolaters, vociferating, for two hours, 
their one idea in their one * phrase. 
Then we see that picture of a mob, so 
exactly alike in all ages, from the uproar 
in the streets of Ephesus to the riots in 
the streets of Westminster; “ the greater 
“ part knew not wherefore they were 
“ come together.” On another occa¬ 
sion, “ the certainty could not be known 
“ for the tumult.” Then their mutable 
caprice, changing with the impulse of 
the event, or of the moment. When the 
viper fastened on Paul’s hand, “ he was 
“ a murderer,” when he shook it off un¬ 
hurt, “ he was a God +.” At Lystra the 
same people who had offered him divine 
honours, no sooner heard the false re¬ 
ports of the Jews from Antioch, than 
they stoned him and dragged him out of 
the city as a dead man. J It was the very 

* Acts, xix. f Acts, xxviii. J Acts, xiv. 

spirit 
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spirit which dictated the “ Hosanna” of 
one day, and the <e crucify him”’of the 
next. 


Saint Paul well linew these wayward 
motions of the mob. He knew also that, 
without the faculty of thinking, their gre¬ 
garious habit'^ave them a physical force, 
which was a substitute for rational' 
strength; and that this instinctive and 
headlong following the herd, without 
reason, without consistency, makes them 
as formidable by their aggregate number, 
as they are inconsiderable by their indi¬ 
vidual weight. Yet, did he ever attempt 
to turn the knowledge, in which he was 
so well versed, to a political purpose ? 
Did he ever cajole the multitude, as an 
engine to lift himself into power or 
popularity ? Did he consider them, as 
some designing orators have done, the 
lowest round in ambition’s ladder, by 
which, its foot fixed in the dirt, they 
strive to scale the summit of public fa¬ 
vour; alluring by flattery beings they 
7 despise, 
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despise, and paying them by promises 
which they know they shall never be 
able to keep. 

Saint Paul’s love of order is an addi¬ 
tional proof Of the soundness of his poli¬ 
tical character. He uses his influence 
with the vulgar, only to leatk them to 

obedience. Nor did he content himself 

1 **** 

with verbal instructions to obey; he se¬ 
conded them by a method the most prac¬ 
tically efficient. Together with order 
itself, he enjoined on the people those 
industrious habits which are the very soul 
of order. He was a moot rigorous pu¬ 
nisher of idleness, that powerful cherisher 
of insubordination in the lower orders. 
Not to eat was the penalty he inflicted 
on those who would not work. He 
commands his Thessalonian converts to 
“ correct the disorderly” — again en¬ 
joining, that “ with quietness they work ? 
“ and eat their own bread.”—“ Stirrers 
“ up of the people” never command 

them 
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them to work: and though they promise 
them bread, knowing they shall never 
be able to give it to them, yet they do 
not, like Paul, command them to eat it in 
peace. By thus encouraging peaceable 
and laborious habits, he was at once en¬ 
suring thffi domforts of the people, and 
the security of the^ state. Are these 
exhortations, is this|p®nduct, any proof 
of that tendency to»mltion, which has 
been so often charged on the religion of 
Jesus ? 

In his' political discretion, as well as 
in all other points, Paul imitates his 
Lord. Jesus in the earlier part of his 
ministry was extremely cautious of de¬ 
claring who he was, never but once own¬ 
ing himself to be^the Messiah; when at 
last, knowing “ that his hour was come,” 
he scrupled not to exprestf^ffs resentment 
publicly against the Sanhedrim, by al¬ 
most the only strong expression of indig¬ 
nation which Infinite Wisdom, cloathed 


m 
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in Infinite Meekness, ever thought fit to 
usp. Even then he said nothing against 
the civil governor. 

But while Paul thus proved himself a 
firm supporter of established authorities, 
as such, he would not connive at any 
formal act of injustice; while he re¬ 
signed himself to the Roman powers, 
his lawful judg^% lie would not submit 
to be condemned illegally by the Jews. 
When he appealed to Caesar, he declared, 
with a dignified firmness becoming his 
character, that though he refused not to 
die, he would be tried by the rightful 
judicature. 

If it be objected, that, in a single in¬ 
stance, he sharply rebuked Ananias for 
violating the law, by commanding him 
to he punished unjustly j he immediately 
cleared himself from the charge of con¬ 
tumacy, by declaring “ he kpc-w not that 
“ it was the High Priest j” and 'instantly 
<vol. ir. 1 took 
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took occasion to extract a maxim of 
obeJience from his own error; and, lo 
render it more impressive, sanctioned it 
by Scriptural authority, “ It is written 
“ thou shalt not speak evil of the ruler 
“ of thy people.” * 

It must have been obvious to his Pagan 
judges, that he never interfered with 
their rights, or even, animadverted on 
their corruptions. His real crime in 
their eyes, was, not his intermeddling 
with government, but his converting the 
people. It was by exposing the imposi¬ 
tions of their mercenary priests, by de¬ 
claring their idols ought not to he wor¬ 
shipped, that he inflamed the magistrates; 
and they were irritated, not so much as 
civil governors, as guardians of their re¬ 
ligion. He knew the consequences of 
his persevering fidelity, and like a true 
servant of the true God, never shrunk 
from theme 
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To complete the character of his re¬ 
spect to authorities, he sanctifies loyalty, 
oy connecting it with piety. He ex¬ 
pressly exhorts the new Bishop of the 
“Ephesians*, that throughout his epis¬ 
copal jurisdiction ** prayers, intercession, 
st and giving of thanks be made for kings 
“ and all in authority— and adds, as 
a natural consequence of the obligation 
arising from the reciprocal connection, 
61 that subjects may lead a quiet and 
* c peaceable life, in all godliness and 
“ honesty.” There could not have been 
devised a more probable method of in¬ 
suring allegiance; for would it not be 
preposterous to injure or vilify those, 
for whom we make it a conscience to 
pray ? 

Yet even this important duty may be 
over-estimated, when men’s submission 
to kings isf considered as paramount to 

* Timothy. 

i 2 


their 
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their duly to “ another king, one Jesus.” 
An instance of this we have seen exem¬ 
plified in our own time, though it hat 
pleased Almighty Goodness to over-rule 
it to the happiest results. And among 
the triumphs of religion which we have 
‘witnessed, it is not the least considerable, 
that, whereas Christianity was originally 
changed with a design to overturn states 
and empires, we have seen the crime 
completely turned over to the accusers; 
we have seen the avowed adversaries of 
Christ become the strenuous subverters 
of order, law, and government. 

To name only one of the confederated 
band:—Voltaire had reached the pin¬ 
nacle of literary fame and general admi¬ 
ration, not it is to be hoped for his im¬ 
piety, but in spite of it. The fearful con¬ 
sequences of his audacious blasphemies 
were hid behind those graces of style, 
that gay wit, those fascinating pleasan¬ 
tries, that sharp yet bitter raillery,, which, 
12 if 
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if they did not conceal the turpitude, 
decorated it, and obtained, for his pro- 
phaneness, something more than pardon. 
His boldness increased with his impunity. 
He carried it with a high hand, against 
the whole scheme of revelation; substi¬ 
tuting ridicule for argument, and asser¬ 
tion for fact j and then, reasoning from 
Ills own misrepresentations, as conse¬ 
quentially as if he had found the circum¬ 
stances he invented. 

But the missile arrows of his lighter 
pieces, barbed, pointed, and envenomed, 
(the exact characters of that slender, wea¬ 
pon) proved the most destructive in his 
warfare upon Christianity j and he could 
replenish his exhaustless qujver, with the 
same unparalleled celerity with which he 
emptied it. The keen sagacity of his 
mind taught him, that witty wickedness 
is of all the most successful. Argu¬ 
mentative impiety hurts but few, and 
generally those who were hurt before. 
Besides, it requires in the reader a talent, 
1 3 or 
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or at least a taste, congenial with the 
writer j in this idle age it requires also 
the rare quality of patient investigation 
a quality not to be generally expected, 
when our reading is become almost as 
dissipated as our pleasures, and as frivo¬ 
lous as our conversation. 

For though Voltaire contrived to make 
every department of literature, the me¬ 
dium of corruption $ though the most 
unpromising and least suspected vehicles 
were pressed into the service to assist his 
ruling purpose j yet historical falsehoods 
might be refuted, by adverting to purer 
sources, unfair citations might be contra¬ 
dicted, by referring to the originals. 
The popular engine of mischief is not 
the art of reasoning, but the art of rail¬ 
lery. The danger lies not in the attempt 
to prove a thing to be false, so much as 
in the talent which aims to make what 
is true, ridiculous, not so much in at¬ 
tacking, as in mis-stating, not in invent¬ 
ing, but in discolouring. 


Meta- 
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Metaphysical mischief is tedious to 
the trifling, and dull to the lively. Who 
now reads the “ Eeviathan ?” Who has 
not read Candide ? “ Political Justice,” 
a more recent work, subversive of all 
religious and social order, was to’o pon¬ 
derous to be popular, and too dry to 
answer the end of general corruption. 
But when the substance, by that chemi¬ 
cal process well known to the preparers 
of poison, was rubbed down into an 
amusing novel, then it began to ope¬ 
rate ; the vehicle, though made pleasant, 
did not lessen the deleterious quality. 

In Voltaire, a sentiment that cut up 
hope by the roots was compressed into a 
phrase as short as the motto of a ring, 
and as sparkling as the brilliants which 
encompass it. Every one can repeat an 
epigram, and even they who cannot un¬ 
derstand, can circulate it. The fashion¬ 
able laughed before they had time to 
think} the dread of not being supposed 
1 4 to 
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to have read, what all were reading, 
stimulated those who read, in order that 
they may talk, little wits came to 
sharpen their weapons at the forge of 
this Philistine, or to steal small arms 
from his arsenal. 

The writer of these pages has not for¬ 
gotten the time when it was a sort of 
modish competition who could first pro¬ 
duce proof that they had received the 
newest pamphlet from Ferney, by quot¬ 
ing from it; and they were gratified to 
find that the attributes of intelligence and 
good taste were appended to their gay 
studies. Others indulged, with a sort of 
fearful delight, in the perilous pleasure. 
Even those who could not read, without 
indignation, did not wait, without impa¬ 
tience. Each successive work, like the 
.book in the Apocalypse, was “ so sweet 
** in the mouth,” that they forgot to 
anticipate the bitterness of the digestion. 
Or, to borrow a more awful illustration 

from 
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from the same Divine source, “ A star 
* c fell from heaven the waters, burn- 
“ ing like a*lamp, and the star was called 
“ Wormwood; and many died of thewa- 
“ ters, because they were made bitter.” 
That bright genius, which might have 
illuminated the world, became, a destruc¬ 
tive flame, and, like the burning brand 
thrown by the Roman soldier into the 
Temple of Jerusalem, carried conflagra¬ 
tion into the Sanctuary. 

At length, happily for rescuing the 
principles, but most injuriously for the 
peace and safety of society, the polished 
courtier became a furious anarchist. The 
idol of monarchical France, the equalized 
associate of the Royal Author of Berlin, 
changed his political note: the parasite 
of princes, and the despot of literature, 
sounded the trumpet of Jacobinism. The 
political and moral world shook to their 
foundation. Earth below trembled. 
Heaven above threatened.. All was in- 
1 5 security.. 
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security. Order seemed reverting to 
original chaos. The alarm was given. 
Britain first awoke, roused Ify the warn¬ 
ing voice of Burke. Enthusiasm was 
converted into detestation. The horror 
which ought to have been excited by his 
impiety was reserved for his democracy. 
But it was found that he could not sub¬ 
vert thrones with the same impunity with 
which he had laboured to demolish altars. 
He gave, indeed, the same impulse to 
sedition, which he had Jong given to 
infidelity, and by his own activity in¬ 
creased the velocity of both. The pub¬ 
lic feeling was all alive, and his political 
principles justly brought on his name 
that reprobation which had been long 
due to his blasphemies, but which his 
blasphemies had failed to excite. 

Divine Providence seems to have 
spared him to extreme old age, that by 
adding one crime more to his long cata¬ 
logue, his political outrages might coun¬ 
teract 
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teract his moral mischiefs. But his wis¬ 
dom seems to have been equally short¬ 
sighted in both his projects. While the 
consequences of his designs against the 
governments of the world, probably out¬ 
ran his intentions, his scheme for . the 
extinction of Christianity, and for the 
obliteration of the very name of its au¬ 
thor, fell short of it. Peace, law, and 
order are restored to the desolated na¬ 
tions. Kings are reinstated in their 
rightful thrones, and many of the sub¬ 
jects of the King of Kings, it is hoped, 
are returned to their allegiance. 

The abilities of this powerful but per¬ 
nicious genius, were not more extraor¬ 
dinary than their headlong, yet diversified 
course. His talents took their bent from 
the turn of the age in which he was cast. 
His genius was his own, but its determi¬ 
nation was given from without. He gave 
impressions as forcibly, as he yielded 
to them suddenly. It was action and re- 
1 6 action. 
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action. He lighted on the “period in 
which, of all others, he waf born to 
produce the most powerful sensation. 
The public temper was agitated; he 
helped on the cris^, - ' Revolt was ripen¬ 
ing ; he matured it. Circumstances 
suggested his theories; his theories in¬ 
fluenced circumstances. He was inebri¬ 
ated with flattery, and mad with success; 
but his delirious vanity defeated its own 
ends ; in his greediness for instant ador¬ 
ation he neglected to take future fame 
into his bold but brief account; — 

“ Vaulting ambition overleap’d itself. 

And fell on t’other side.” 



( «8i ) 


CHAT. XVII. 

saint Paul’s attention to inferior 

CONCERNS. 


JT is one great advantage of epistolary 
writing, that it is not subject to the 
general laws of composition, but admits 
of every diversity of miscellaneous mat¬ 
ter. Topics which might be thought 
beneath the dignity of a Treatise, or in¬ 
consistent with the solemnity of a Ser¬ 
mon, or the gravity of a Dissertation, 
find their proper place in a letter. De¬ 
tails which are not of the first importance, 
may yet be of such a nature as to re¬ 
quire notice or animadversion. 

The epistolary form has also other 
advantages; it not only admits of a va¬ 
riety 
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riety of subjects, but of the most abrupt 
transition from one subject to another, 
however dissimilar. It requires not the 
connecting links of argumentative com¬ 
position, nor the .regnlarity of historical, 
nor the uniformity of ethical; nor the 
method and arrangement of each and of 
all these. The free mind, unfettered by 
critical rules, expatiates at will, soars or 
sinks, skims or dives, as the objects of 
its attention may be elevated or de¬ 
pressed, profound or superficial. 

Of the character of this species of 
writing, the authors of the Epistles of 
the New Testament have most judici¬ 
ously availed themselves. Saint Paul, 
especially, has taken all due advantage 
of the latitude it allows. His epistles, 
though they contain the most profound 
reasoning, and on the most important 
subjects on which the mind of man can 
be engaged, are not, exclusively, 
lar discussions of any set topics j though 

they 
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they breRthe strains of devotion almost 
angelic, yet do they also frequently stoop 
to the concerns of ordinary life; par¬ 
taking, as occasion requires, of all that 
familiarity, versatility, and ease, which 
this species of writing authorizes. Yet 
though occasional topics and inciden¬ 
tal circumstances are introduced, each 
epistle has some particular drift, tends to 
some determined point, and, amidst fre¬ 
quent digressions, still maintains a con¬ 
sistency with itself, as well as with the 
general tendency of Scripture; the me¬ 
thod being sometimes concealed, and 
the chain of argument not obvious, the 
closest attention is required, and the 
reader, while he may be gathering much 
solid instruction, reproof or consolation 
from scattered sentences,' and indepen¬ 
dent axioms, will not, without much 
application of mind, embrace the gene- 
pi argument. 

Amidst, however, all the higher parts 

of 
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of spiritual instruction $ amidst all the 
solidity .of deep practical admonition, 
there is not, perhaps, a single instance 
in which this author has omitted to 
inculcate any one of the little morals, 
any one even of what may be called 
those minor circumstances, which con¬ 
stitute the decorums and decencies of 
life. Nor does .'his zeal for promoting 
the greatest actions, ever make him, un¬ 
mindful of the grace, the propriety, the 
manner with which they are to be 
performed. 

It is one of the characteristic proper¬ 
ties of a great mind, that it can “ con- 
46 tract, as well as dilate itselfand we 
have it from one of the highest human 
authorities, that the mind which cannot 
clo both, is not great in its full extent *. 
The minuter shades of character do not 
of themselves make up a valuable ^Ar¬ 
son j they may be possessed in perfec- 

* Lord Bacon. 

tion. 
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lion, separate from great excellence. 
But as that would be a feeble mind, 
which should be composed of Inferior 
qualities only, so that would be an im¬ 
perfect one, in which they were wanting. 
To all the strong lines of character, Saint 
Paul added the lighter touches, the 
graceful filling up which finish the 
portrait. 

But in a character which forcibly ex¬ 
hibits all the great features of Christi¬ 
anity, these subordinate properties do 
not only make up its completeness, they 
give also an additional evidence of the 
truth and perfection of a religion which 
makes such a provision for virtue, as to 
determine that nothing which is right, 
however inconsiderable, can be indif- 

m V 

ferent. The attention to inferior duties* 
is a symptom of a mind not satisfied with 
its attainments, not so full of itself, as to 
fancy, that it can afford to be negligent; 
it is indicative of a mind humble enough 

to 
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to be watchful, because it is suspicious 
of itself ; of a conscience ever on its 
guard,’ that its infirmities may not grow 
into vices, nor its occasional neglects 
into allowed omissions. But it is chiefly 
anxious, that its imperfections may not 
be brought as a charge against religion 
itself; for may not its enemies say, if he 
is neglectful of small and easy duties, 
which cost little, is it probable that he 
will be at much pains about such as are 
laborious and difficult ? Saint Paul never 
leaves an opening for this censure. He 
always seems to have thought small ave¬ 
nues worth guarding, small kindnesses 
worth performing, small negligences 
worth avoiding : and his constant prac¬ 
tical creed is, that nothing that is a sin is 
^jnall; that nothing* that is right is insig¬ 
nificant. But Saint Paul was an accurate 
master of moral proportion. He took an 
exact measure of the positive and rela¬ 
tive value of things. If he did not tfeat 
smaller objects as great ones, if he did 

not 
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not lift proprieties into principles, he by 
no means overlooked them; he never 
wholly neglected them. He graduated 
the whole scale of doctrine and of action, 
of business and of opinion, assigning to 
every thing its place according to its 
worth. 

Though he did not think the dissentiou 
in religious opinions between two indivi¬ 
duals, Euodias and Syntyche *, of as 
much importance as the contentions and 
schisms in the church of the Corinthians, 
yet he thought it of sufficient import¬ 
ance to be healed; and anxiously desired 
to reconcile them, to “ make them of 
“ one mind in the Lord.” He knew 
that disunion is not only unfavourable to 
the piety of the persons at variance, 
but that, while it gratifies the enemies, it 
injures the cause, of religion. 

But if he gives their due importance 

• PhiUppians, ch. iv. 

to 
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to inferior though necesary duties, he 
draws a still nicer line in regard to mat¬ 
ters fn themselves indifferent. The eat¬ 
ers of Kerbs and the eaters of flesh are 
alike, in his estimation, as to the act; 
but when the indulgence in the latter 
becomes a temptation to an undecided 
believer, then, even this trifling conces¬ 
sion was no longer a matter of indiffer¬ 
ence. It became then a just ground for 
the exercise of self-denial, which per¬ 
haps he was not sorry to have the oppor¬ 
tunity of enforcing. 

He knew that there were persons who 
profess to have made a great proficiency 
in piety, who arc not defective in point of 
cheap attainment, but are defective in the 
more difficult attainments which involve 
self-denial; persons who, though very 
spiritual in their conversation, are some¬ 
what selfish in their - habits j who talk 
much of faith, and yet decline the 
smallest sacrifice of ease } who profess to 

do 
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do all for Christ, but do little for his 
poor members. He wished to se& a 
high profession always accompanied with 
a corresponding practice. The Israelites, 
who were so forward to exclaim, “ all 
“ that the Lord hath commanded us we 
“ will do,” went — and made them a 
golden calf. 

In the mind of our apostle, all is con¬ 
sistent. He that said, “ Let the same 
“ mind be in you which was in Christ 
“ Jesus,” said also, let all things be done 
decently and in order. Right things 
must be done in a right manner. This 
simple precept indicates the soberness of 
Paul’s mind. An enthusiast has seldom 
much dislike to disorderly conduct; on 
the contrary, he has generally a sove¬ 
reign contempt for small points, indeed 
for every thing which does not exclu¬ 
sively tend to advance the one object, 
whatever that may be, which is nearest 
his heart. 


Saint 
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Saint Paul sometimes appends small 
objects to great ones, thus increasing 
their importance by their position. Im¬ 
mediately after giving his exquisite por¬ 
trait of charity *, he goes at once to 
recommend and inforce, by powerful 
illustrations, certain proprieties of be¬ 
haviour in thf, public congregations. 
Knowing the readiness of the world to 
catch at the slightest irregularity in reli¬ 
gious professors, he puts them on their 
guard “ not to let their good be evil 
** spoken of;” but wishes that they 
might acquit themselves unexceptionably 
as to manner, in things which were al¬ 
ready right as to the matter. 

From the high duties of Episcopal 
dignity, he stoops to the concerns of 
individuals of the most degraded condi¬ 
tion. From the most important points 
of moral action in women, he descends to 

'* J Corinthians, ch. xiii. and xiv. 

the 
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the very minutiae of their apparel. This 
indicates how well aware he was, that 
every appearance of impropriety in per. 
sonal adornment, is an implication of a 
wrong state of mind. If this seemingly 
inferior concern was not judged to be 
beneath the notice of an inspired apostle, 
surely it ought not to be unworthy the 
regard of my fair country-women.' 

One might have suspected, in the case 
of Paul, that the heavy load of cares, and 
sorrows, and persecutions j with the ad¬ 
dition of ecclesiastical affairs, the most 
extensive and the most complicated, 
might have excused him from attending 
minutely to an object so inconsiderable, 
as the concerns of a poor runaway slave, 
“ the son of his bonds.” 

Yet this onoe guilty, but now penitent 
servant, he condescends to make the 
exclusive subject of a letter to his late 

mas- 
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master *. This application to Philemon, 
in behalf of Onesimus, is a model in its 
kind j sincere, polite, tenderly affection¬ 
ate to the convicted offender; strong, 
yet respectfully kind to his friend. In 
point of elegance and delicacy, in every 
excellence of composition, it may vie 
with any epistle of antiquity; and is cer¬ 
tainly far superior, in ingenuity, feeling, 
warmth, and argument, to the admired 
letter of Pliny, in recommendation of his 
friend Arrianus Maturius. 

There are people who sometimes for¬ 
give the piety of a man, in consideration 
of his influence, his reputation, his ta¬ 
lents, or some other agreeable quality 
connected with it. Genius is accepted 
by the world as a sort of atonement for 
religion, and wit has been known to ob¬ 
tain the forgiveness of the gay, for the 
strict principles of the grave. Here is a 
striking instance of two persons, con- 

* Epistle to Philemon. 


nected 
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nected by the closest ties of Christian^ 
friendship, who acted on other grounds: 
Philemon was not ashamed of his pious 
friend Paul, though a prisoner; nor was 
Paul ashamed of Onesimus, though a 
servant. 

In urging his request on his friend, 
the apostle does not adopt the corrupt 
practice of.too many, who, in order to 
put the person addressed in good hu¬ 
mour, preface their petition by flattering 
him on some point, where, perhaps, he 
least deserves it. * Paul, notwithstanding 
he would have reprobated such insince¬ 
rity, yet thought it fair to remind Phile¬ 
mon of his high principles, thus indirectly 
to furnish him with a standard to which 
he expected his friend would act up. 

' He then proceeds to press his suit, 
with all the variety of argument and 
persuasion of which he was so great a 
master. His earnestness of intreaty, for 

VOL. II. K so 
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so inconsiderable an object* conveys a 
lessen to ministers and to heads of fami¬ 
lies, that there is no human being so low 
as to be beneath their kindness; no of¬ 
fender, SQ^eat as to be beyond their 
hope. 

He had opened his request with a mo¬ 
tive the most calculated to touch the 
heart of a Christian fiiend — that he al¬ 
ways made mention of him in his prayers. 
This tender plea he follows up with the 
affectionate commendation of his Cinis- 
tian virtue, that the fuend he was be¬ 
seeching abounded m lot e and Jaith, not 
only “ to the Lord Jesus, hut to all 
“ saints.’\ 

Aftjer this toothing address, he urges 
his the boon he was about to 

ask ; in doing which, though he had 
been always mindful of the dignity of 
his Apostleship, ho chose rather to sink 
tliis consideration in the more tender 

pleas 
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pleas of affection to his friend, and the 
distressed state of'the person for Whom 
he petitioned. “ Paul the aged, and a 
“ prisoner of Jesus Christ,” were touch¬ 
ing and powerful motives :* fait what was 
likely to penetrate a generous mind was, 
that the aged and imprisoned Paul, in 
sending back the penitent servanMo his 
own master, and depriving himself of 
his attendance, was at once performing 
an act of justice and of self-denial. He 
would not detain him from his rightful 
owner, though he was so great a com- 
fort to himself in his forlorn confine, 
ment. It was also a fine occasion of 
pressing on Onesimus, that the return to 
his duty would be the surfest evidence of 
his conversion. 

Thus anxiously for an otfehcfih^^lave, 
does he seek to touch every spring of 
pity in the heart of his friend. Who 
would .imagine that the man, who thus 
labours the cause of so obscure art indivi- 

dual, 


k 2 
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dual, had the superintendence of all the 
Christian churches in the world ? 

JBut, with .Paul, rectitude is always the 
prevailing principle. His zeal for his con* 
vert never makes him lose sight of the 
duty of restitution. Destitute, apd a 
prisoner himself* he offers to make good 
the loss which Phi'lemon might have 
sustained by his servant’s misconduct. 
He candidly reminds him, however, how 
much the spiritual obligations of Phile¬ 
mon-(his convert also) exceeded in va¬ 
lue the debt due to him from Onesimus; 
though he refuses to avail himself of the 
plea. Thy servant perhaps owes thee a 
paltry sum . of money — thou owest me 
thine own self. 

With his characteristic disinterested¬ 
ness, he not only thus pathetically pleads 
for him who was to receive the good, but 
for him who was to’ do it j as if he had 
said-—Give me ground to rejoice in this 

evidence 
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evidence of thy Christian benevolence. 
He farther stimulates him to this act of 
charity, by declaring the confidence he 
had in his obedience; thus encouraging 
him to the duty, by intimating the cer¬ 
tainty of his compliance. additional 
lesson is given to religious professors, 
not only that their being Christians in¬ 
cludes their being charitable, but that 
no act of charity should infringe on the 
rights of justice. 

We conclude, by remarking on the 
union of judgment and kindness in Saint 
Paul’s conduct respecting Onesimus. 
He sends him back to Philemon at Co- 
losse, as a proof, on the jiart of One¬ 
simus, of penitent humility', and on the 
part of Paul, of impartial Vacuity. ’ At 
the same time, he more than takes a>v jy 
his disgrace, by honouring, him? with 
the office in conjunction with Tychieus, 
of being the bearer of his public epistle 
to the Colossian church. He confers on 
k 3 him 
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him the farther honour of naming him, 
in the body of his epistle, as a faithful 
and beloved brother. 

How different is this modest arid ra? 
tioifol report by an inspired apostle, of a 
penitent criminal, a convert of his own ; 
one who had survived his crimes long 
enough to prove the sincerity of his 
repentance by the reformation of his 
life; — how different is this sober nar¬ 
rative by a writer who considered resti¬ 
tution as a part of repentance, and hu¬ 
mility as an evidence of faith, from those 
too sanguine reports which are now so 
frequently issuing from the press, of 
the conversion of criminals brought to 
execution for violating all the laws of 
God and man j 

The Gospel presents us but with one 
•such instance; an instance which is too 
often pressed into a service where it has 
noticing to do; yet vre far more fre¬ 
quently 
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quently see the example of the penitent 
thief on the cross, brought forward as 
an encouragement to those who. have 
been notorious offenders, than that of 
Onesimus; though the latter is of ge¬ 
neral application, and the form'e#' is 
inapplicable to criminals in a Christian 
country} for the dying malefactor em¬ 
braced Christianity the ''moment ft was 
presented to him. This solitary in¬ 
stance, however, no more offers a justi¬ 
fication than an example of fanatical 
fervors; for if it exhibits a lively faith, 
it exhibits also deep penitence, humility, 
and self-condemnation. Nor does the 
just confidence of the expiring criminal 
in the Redeemer’s power, swell him 
into that bloated assurance oftwhich we 
hear in some late converts. 

For, in the tracts to which we al¬ 
lude, we hear not only of one, but of 
many,'holy highwaymen, triumphal^ pia- 
^fefhctarsj joyfuh murderers. >Tru#£. in- 
k 4 deed. 
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deed, it is, that good men on earth re¬ 
joice "with the angels, in heaven, over 
even one sinner that repenteth. We 
would hope many of these were peni¬ 
tents j but as there was no space granted, 
as in the s case of Onesimus, to prove 
their sincerity, we should be glad to see, 
in these statements, more contrition and 
less rapture. May not young delin¬ 
quents be encouraged to go on from 
crime to crime, feeling themselves se¬ 
cure of heaven at fast, when they see, 
from this incautious charity, that assu¬ 
rance of acc^f>tance which is so fre¬ 
quently withheld from the close of a life 
of persevering holiness, granted to the 
most hardened perpetrators of the most 
atrocious crimes ? 

A's-:it has been observed, that the 
baskets of the hawkers have this year 
abounded in these dangerous, though 
doubtless well-meant tracts, may not 
the lower class in general, and our ser¬ 
vants 


ii 
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vants in particular, be encouraged to 
look for a happy termination of life, not 
So much to the dying bed of the exem¬ 
plary Christian, as to the annals of the 
gallows ? A few exceptions might be 
mentioned, honourable to the prudence, 
as well as to the piety, of the writers of 
some of these little narratives. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

SAINT PAUL ON THE RESURRECTION. 


T^EFORE the introduction of Chris¬ 
tianity, so dark were tbei|||otices of a 
state beyond the grave, that it is juo 
wonder if men were little inclined to 


give up tjie pleasures and interests of 
$ne world, of which they were in actual 
possession, for the possibility of another, 
doubtful at best, and too indistinct for 
hope, too uncertain for comfort. 


If a state of future happiness was be¬ 
lieved, or rather guessed at, by a few of 
those who had not the light of revelation, 
ho nation on earth believed it, no public 
religion in the world taught it. This 
single tftlth, then, firmly established, not 
only by the preaching of Jesus, but by 
his actual resurrection* from the dead, 

pro- 
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produced a total revolution in the condi¬ 
tion of man. It gave a new impulse to 
his conduct, infused a new vitality into 
his existence. Faith became to man an 
anchor of the souil? sure' and Stedfast. 
This anchorage enables him to ride out 
the blackest storms; and though he f&uft 
still.work man t his passage, the haveh is 
ngar, and rife deliverance certain, “ while 
“ he keeps his eye to the star, and his 
** hand to the stern.” 

The value and importance, then, of 
this doctrine, seems to have made it an 
especial object of Divine care. Founded 
on the resurrection of Jesus Christ from 
the dead, perhaps it may have afforded 
one reason, why the loug suffering of 
God permitted Jerusalem to stand near 
half a century after this last event 
had taken place. By this dei&y, not 
only the inhabitants of that ci^ty, but the 
^multitudes who annually resorted thither, 
tould gain full leisure to examine into its 
K 6 truth: 
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truth : had the destruction followed im¬ 
mediately upon the crime which caused 
it, occasion might, have been furnished 
to the Rabbies for asserting, that a truth 
could not now be authenticated which 
was buried in the ruin? of the city. Nor 
would theeneraies of Jesus have scrupled 
any subornation to discredit lys preten- ( 
sions, even though at the expence o£ a 
doctrine, which involved the happiness 
of worlds unborn. 

Jerusalem,' however, survived for a 
time, and the doctrine of a resurrection 
was established for ever. And now, had 
it been a doctrine pf any ordinary import, 
as Saint Paul was not writing to persons 
ignorant of the truth# of Christianity, 
but to Christian converts, it might have 
been less his object to propound it dog¬ 
matically, than to develope and expand it, 
being a thing previously known, acknow¬ 
ledged, and- received. In writing a let¬ 
ter, when we allude -fo facts already 

notorious, 
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notorious, we do not think our notices 
the less acceptable, because we do not* 
repeat intelligence already popular; while 
we content ourselves with drawing infe¬ 
rences from it, making observations upon 
it, or allusions to it. The reader having 
the same object in view with the writer, 
would catcji at intimations, seize on allu¬ 
sions, and fill up the implied meaning. 

Such, however, was not Saint Paul’s 
conduct with respect to this doctrine. 
There were, indeed, it, should seem, 
among his converts, many sceptical Jews 
infected with the philosophizing spirit of 
the Grecian schools, and who doubted, 
what these last derided, the resurrection 
oPthe dead. Consequently, upon every 
account. Saint Paul- is found to give it a 
peculiar prominence, and on all occasions 
to bestow upon it more argument and 
illustration, than on most other tenets of 
the new faith. 

There 
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There is no profession, no class of men, 
whether Jew or Gentile, before whom 
Paul was not ready to be examined' on 
this subject, and was not prompt to give 
the most decided testimony. Uniformly 
he felt the strength %f evidence on his 
side $ uniformly he appealed to the re¬ 
surrection of Jesus Christ, as^’act eSta* 
blished on the most solid basis, — a fact, 
not first propagated in distant countries, 
where the</|affljffij^of imposition would 
have beeh$app$ate^ not at a distant period 
of time, wmit^j^same objection against 
it might have been made, but on the 
very spot where it occurred, at the very 
moment of its occurrence. 

In his writings, also, the same confi¬ 
dence, the same urgency appears. • He 
always adverts to this tenet, as to the main 
hinge oa which the whole of Christianity 
turns.' Ipie more reasoning oppugneraof 
the faith* thought that if this doctrine 
could be got rid of, either by argument 
or ridicule, it would subvert the whole 

fabric 
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fabric of Christianity. It was, in reality, 
the only sensible proof that coaid be ad¬ 
duced of the.immortality of the soul, an 
opinion which, indeed, many of them 
professed to entertain, though they would 
not be indebted to this doctrine for its 
proof. The more, however, they op¬ 
pugned, more he withstood ; and of 
so«,high importance did he represent it, 
that he even makes, “ believing in the 
“ heart that God hat^^|^^ Jcstis from 
« the dead,” to be a condition 

•f salvation. 

We must not judge the inspired Saint 
Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ, by the 
same canons of criticism, by which we 
pronounce judgment on other writers. 
Notwithstanding the elevation of his 
genius, his hand was in a great measure 
held, by the nature of his subject and of 
his character, from the display ,of his 
talents as an author. From the warmth 
of his feelings, and the energy of his 

mind. 
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mind, wo infer, that he possessed an 
imagination peculiarly bright. That he 
Subdued, instead of indulging, this fh- 
cnltyf adds worth his character, dig¬ 
nity; to his writing, and confirmation to 
the truth. To suppress the exercise of 
a powerful imagination is one sacrifice 
more, which a pious writer makes to God* 
Independently of that inspiration whieti 
guided him, his severe judgment would 
shew him, that the topics of which he 
treated, were of too high and holy a 
nature to adn\jt the indulgence of & 
faculty rather calculated to excite ad¬ 
miration than to convey instruction. 

In considering his general style ofeom- 
position, we are not to look aftef the 
choice of words, so much as to the mind, 
and spirit, and character of the writer. 
If, however, we ventured to select any 
one part 4 *# Saint Paul’s writings, telerve 
a&'aft exertion to thie remark, shift to 
exhibit a more sjalend^jf combination of 

excel- 
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excellencies, than almost any other in 
Ins whole works, we should adduce the 
fifteenth chapter of the first Epistle to 
the Corinthians, in which he fufty pro¬ 
pounds the article in question. As our 
Lord’s discourse, in the twenty-fifth 
chapter of Matthew, is the only explicit 
llelcription of the last judgment, and 
Saint John’s vision, at the close of the 
Apocalypse, the only distinct view given 
us of the heavenly glory, so this is the 
only graphical representation which Scrip¬ 
ture has presented to jas of this most 
important and consolatory doctrine, the 
resurrection of the dead. 

The subject of this fifteenth chapter is 
quite distinct from that which precedes 
or follows it} it is interposed between 
matter quite irrelevant to it, forming a 
complete episode. As a composition it 
stands unrivalled for the unspeakable 
importance of its matter, ifcf .deep rea¬ 
soning, and lofty imagery. Saint Paul 

some- 
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sometimes leaves it to others to beat out 
his massy thoughts into all the expansion 
of which they are so susceptible; his 
eloqufeltbe, indeed, usually consists more 
in the'^rttedeur o ’ the sentiment than in 
the splendour or the language. Here 
lifoth are equally conspicuous. Here hi# 
genius breaks out i : its full force 
his mind lights upon a subject vvhicfHBW^ 
out all his powers ; and the subject finds 
a writer worthy of itself. It furnishes a 
succession of almost every object that is 
grand in the visible and the^invisible 
world. A description becomes a pic* 
fiirej an expostulation assumes the regu¬ 
larity of a syllogism ; an. idea takes the 
form of an image; the writer seem#to 
be the spectator; the relater speaks as 
one admitted within the veil. 

According to his usual practice of ap¬ 
pealing tw facts, as a substratum on wliidt 
toibsild-Ms reasoning, ,l^e produces a 
regular statement, in tlh&r order of sue* 
5 cession, 
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cession, of the different times at which 
Jesus appeared after his death, authenti¬ 
cated by the unimpeachable evidence of 
the disciples themselves, by 
was seen individually, as well as i# great 
bodies. This evidence he corroborates 
by his own personal testimony at hiscori# 
yepicm ; an evidence which he produces 
wltifsentiments of the deepest self-abase¬ 
ment. 

So important, he proceeds, was it to 
settle th$ belief of this doctrine, that, if 
it were not true, all their hopes fell to 
the ground. To insist on this grant! 
peculiarity of the Gospel, was establish# 
ingethe truth of the whole by a part. It 
was the consummation of the validity 
of the mission of Christ. Without this 
finishing circumstance, what proof could 
his followers adduce, that hise.tonemertt 
was accepted; that his ififij&atihn was 
ascertained; that;, his intercession fsMild 
be available ; : fHbat his final judgment 

would' 
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would take place; that because He was 
risen, they should rise also ? It was not 
one thing, it was every thing. It was 
putting the seal to a testament, which, 
without it, would not have been au¬ 
thentic. It involved a whole train of 
tiie most awful consequences. Such a 
chain of inferences would be destroyed 
by this broken link, as nothing could 
repair. In short, it amounted to this 
tremendous conclusion: “ Those who 
** have fallen asleep in Christ have 
“ perished.” You who live in the hope 
of the redemption wrought- for you, 
“ are yet in your sins.” If Jesus 
remains under the power of death, how 
shall we be delivered from the power of 
sin ? If the doctrine be false, then is my 
preaching a delusion, and your faith a 
nullity. He adds, that they who now 
were the happiest of men in their assured 
hope ofletgma! life, would become, “ of 
“ a)l me» most miserable j” in short, as 
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in another place he asks, to what purpose 
has Christ died for our sins, if he has not 
“ risen for our justification ?” 

The apostle having shewn himself a 
consummate master of the art of reason# 
ipg, by his refutation of the absurdities 
that ,would follow an assumption, that 
Christ was not risen ; and having cleared 
the ground from most of the objec¬ 
tions and difficulties which had been 
thrown in his way, proceeds to the posi¬ 
tive assertion, that not only Christ is 
risen, but that £11 his faithful followers 
have their own resurrection ascertained 
by his. He illustrates this truth by an ap¬ 
point^ allusion to the custom of a Jewish 
harvest, the whole of which was sanctified, 
by the consecration of the first-fruits. 

in his distinguishing chara^t^ptics of 
the different properties of tire body of 
man, in its different states of existence, 
every antithesis is exact. The body that is 

sown 
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sown in corruption, dishonour, and 
weakness, is raised in incorruption, 
glory, and power. The material body 
is become spiritual. The first man 
“ was-made living S6ul,” possessing 
that natural life communicated by him 
to all his posterity; but Christ was a 
quickening spirit, through whom, as from 
its source, spiritual life is conveyed to 
all believers. 

If Paul uniformly makes every doc¬ 
trine a fountain flowing with practical 
uses, it is no won den* that he should 
make this triumphant consummation of 
all doctrine, subservient to the -great 
ends of holiness. For it is wortfty of 
remark, that, in this very place, with 
all the interest which bis argument ex¬ 
cites—in all the heat which his defence 
kindles,—carried away, as he seems to 
be, by hS^faith and his feelings,—yet, 
in. his usual manner, He checks his ca¬ 
reer to introduce moral f&ijdms, to in¬ 
sinuate 
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sinuate holy cautions. Not contented to 
guard the people against the danger of 
corrupt and corrupting society upon his 
own principles, he strengthens his ar¬ 
gument, by referring them to a Pagan 
poet, whose authority, with some at 
least, he might think would be more 
respected than his own, on the infection 
of “ evil communications.” He sug¬ 
gests iionically, as a practical effect of 
the disbelief of this truth, the propriety 
of Epicurean voluptuousness, and even 
ventures to recommend the utmost in¬ 
dulgence of present enjoyment, upon 
the supposition of a death which is to 
cut of all future hope, and all posthu- 
moi^st responsibility. 

Then assuming a loftier note, with an 
awfully warning voice, he proceeds to 
this solemn adjuration — “ Awake to 
“ righteousness and sin not,^for some 
“ have not the knowledge of God.” As 
if he had sfl^— If you give into this in¬ 
credulity. 
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credulity, your practice will become con¬ 
sonant to your belief. Every man will 
defend his error when it favours his Vice. 
Your evil habits will <ffigjgtoe the cor- 
juption of youf faith. i^f^bu find an 
interest in indulging youlr* mistake,, your 
next step will be to think it true. What 
is .first a wish, will gradually becometm 
opinion; an opinion will as naturally 
become a ground of action; and what 
yOu now permit yourself to do, you will 
soon become willing to justify. 

He produces, as the strongest proof of 
his belief in the doctrine in question, the 
complacency of Christians in suffering. 
Why did others press forwards to tqpr- 
tyrdom?—Why did he himself expose 
his life to perpetual peril ?—Why, but 
from the firm persuasion; that as Christ 
was risen, they should rise also. Would 
not their*voluntary trials be absurd?— 
Would it not be madness to embrace, 
when it was m their power to avoid, all 

the 
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the hardships which embittered life, all 
the dangers which were likely to shorten 
it ? He and his colleagues were not im¬ 
passible substances, but feeling men, 
sensible topaifi, keenly* alive to suffer¬ 
ing, with nerves as finely strung, with 
bodies as tenderly constituted, with souls 
as reluctant to misery as others. —Take 
away this grand motive for patience, rob 
them of this sustaining confidence, strip 
them of this glorious prospect, and their 
zeal would lose its character of virtue, 
their piety its claim to wisdom. Their 
perseverance would be fatuity. Mighty 
then must be their motive, powerful 
indeed their assurance, clear and strong 
th^jr conviction, that their brief sorrows 
were not worthy to be compared with 
the glories which were insured to them 
by the resurrection of Christ. 

Again, he resumes the task - of re¬ 
pelling the more plausible objections. 
But it is not our business'to follow him 

vol . ii. l through 
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through all his variety of illustration, alf 
his diversified analogy, all his conse¬ 
cutive reasoning on the nature of the 
resurrection of the body. Resemblances 

4% # S' ^ <*, 

the most distant, substances the most 
seemingly dissimilar in themselves, are 
yet brought together, by a skill the 
most consummate, by an aptness the 
most convincing. All the objects of our 
senses, whatever is familiar to the sight, 
or habitual to the mind, are put in re¬ 
quisition— all the analogies of nature 
are ransacked«— the vegetable, the ani¬ 
mal, the terrestrial and the celestial 
world, are brought into comparison; 
and the whole is made to demonstrate 
the truth of this awful doctrine. Si^:h a 
cluster of images, all bearing upon one 
point, at once fill the mind, dilate the 
conception, and confirm the faith. 

There is singular wisdom in the selec¬ 
tion of these illustrations, not only as 
being the most apposite, but the most 

intel- 
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intelligible. They are not drawn from 
things abstruse or recondite, but from 
objects with which all classes are equally 
acquainted.-—An incidental, but not un¬ 
important proof of th'i^universal design, 
of Christianity. The most ordinary man 
is as conversant with the springing up 
and growth of corn, with the distinction 
between the flesh of the different animal 
species, as the philosopher. He can also 
as clearly discern the exterior distinc¬ 
tion between the different luminaries of 
heaven, as the astronomer. Here istio 
demand of knowledge, no appeal to 
science. Sight is the witness, sense the 
arbiter in this question. 

To bestow immortality on mortals, 
and to revive the dead, had been pro¬ 
nounced by a heathen author to be be¬ 
yond the reach of divine power. To 
those bold Pyrrhonists therefore, who 
might be among the Corinthians, and 
x. a who 
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who sought to perplex the argument by 
asking— “ how are the dead raised up ?”* 
— With what body do they come? he 
answers peremptorily, by referring them 
to the great reaver of difficulties— the 
pOwer. of god, inscribed in the book of 
daily experience — God giveth it a body 
as it has pleased him. He reminds them 
that this divine power they perpetually 
saw exercised in a wonderful manner in 

v 

the revolution of seasons, in the resusci¬ 
tation of plants apparently dead; and in 
the springing up of corn, which dies first, 
in order that it may live.—To that omni¬ 
potence which could accomplish the one, 
could the other be difficult ? 

Who can pursue without emotion his 
rapid yet orderly transition from one por¬ 
tion of his subject to another ? The in¬ 
terest still rising till it closes in the trium : 
phant climax of the final victory over the 
two last enemies, death and the grave ! At 

length 
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length by a road, in which deviation does 
pot impede his progress, he reaches the 
grand cqnsiftnmation. — Behold I shew' 
you a mystery — we shall not all sleep —- 
but we shall be .change^?— in a moment 
— in the twinkling of an eye — at the 
last trumpet — for- the trumpet shall 
sound — and the dead shall be raised in¬ 
corruptible —and we shall all be chang¬ 
ed. It is almost prophane to talk of 
beauties, where the theme is so transceu- 
dant; but this is one of the rare instances 
in which amplification adds to spirit, and 
velocity is not retarded by repetition. 
The rhythm adds to the effect, and sooths 
the mind, while the sentiment elevates 
it. The idea was not newly conceived 
in the apostle’s mind; he had told the 
Thessalonians “ the Lord himself shall 
** descend with a shout, with the voice 
“ of an .Archangel and the trump of 
“ God.” His grateful spirit does not 
forget to remind them to whom the vic¬ 
tory is owing, to whom the thanks are due 
^ J In 
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In the solemn close, alighting again 
from the world of light, and life, and 
glory, he just touches upon earth to drop 
another brief, but most impressive les¬ 
son — that though the Victory is ob¬ 
tained, though the last conquest is 
achieved, though Christ is actually risen 
—- all these ends accomplished, are not 
to dismiss us from diligence, but to sti¬ 
mulate 1$ to it. They furnish only an 
additional argument for “ abounding in 
“ the work of the Lord.” — It adds 
animation to the motive, that from this 
full exposition of the doctrine, they not 
only believe , but they know, that their 
labour is not in vain in the Lord. 

With this glorious hope, what should 
arrest their progress? With such a re¬ 
ward in view — eternal life, the purchase 
of their risen Saviour, he at once pro¬ 
vides them with the most effectual spur 
to diligence, with the only powerful sup¬ 
port under the sorrows of life, with the 

only 
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only infallible antidote against the fear 
of death. 

To conclude, this blessed apostle never 
fails, where the subject is susceptible of 
consolation aS well as of instruction, to 
deduce both from the same premises. 
What affectionate Christian will not here 
revert, with grateful joy, to the same 
writer’s cheering address to the Saints of 
another church, who might labour under 
the pressing affliction of the death of 
pious friends * ? He there offers a new 
instance, not only of his never-failing 
rule of applying the truths he preaches, 
but of their immediate application to the 
feelings of the individual. This it is 
which renders his writings so personally 
interesting. 'That the mourner over the 
pious dead might ntft “ sorrow as those 
“ who have no hope,” after the declar¬ 
ation that “ Jesus died and rose again;’* 
he builds, on this general principle, the 

* i Thessalonians, iv. 14. 

E 4 
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particular assurance, “ Even them also 
“ who? sleep in Jesus \tfiSlGod bring 
“ with him.” 

Whata balr%to the breaking hearti— 
What! the lovetFcompanion'of our youth, 
the friend of our age, the solace of our 
life, with whom we took sweet Counsel, 
with whom we went to the house of God 
as friends, will Christ bring with him ? 
Shall the bliss of our suspended inter¬ 
course be restored, unalloyed by the 
mutual infirmities which here rendered 
it imperfect, undiminished by the dread 
of another separation ? 

Well then might the angel say to Mary 
at the forsaken tomb, “ Woman, why 
“ weepest thou ?” Well might Jesus 
himself repeat the Question, “ Woman, 
“ why weepest thou ?” Tears are wiped 
from all eyes. “ The voice of joy and 
“ thanksgiving is in the tabernacles of 
e * the righteous.” “ The right hand of 

« the 
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“ the Lord^vbringeth mighty things to 
“ pass.” c resurrection of Christians 
is indissohJbty involved in that of Christ: 
“ because I live, ye shall live also.” 
What are th^ splendid tF&mphs of earthly 
heroes, to his triumph over the grave? 
What are the most signal victories over 
a world of enemies, to his victory over 
this last enemy? “ Blessed be the God 
“ and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ* 
“ who, according to his abundant mercy, 
“ hath begotten us again to a lively hope 
“ by the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
“ from the dead.” 
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CHAP. XIX. 

SAINT PAUL ON PRAYER, THANKSGIVING, AND 
RELIGIOUS JOY. 

P RAYER is an act which seems to be 
so prepared in the frame of our na¬ 
ture, to be so congenial to our dependent 
condition, so suited to our exigencies, so 
adapted to every man’s known wants, and 
to his possibilities of wants unknown, so 
full of relief to the soul, and of peace to 
the mind, and of gladness to the heart; 
so productive of confidence in God, and 
so reciprocally proceeding from that con¬ 
fidence, that we should think, if we did 
not know the contrary, that it is a duty 
which scarcely required to be enjoined; 
— that he who had once found out his 
necessities, and that there was no other 
redress for them, would spontaneously 

have 
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have recopj^as a delight, to what he 
had neglected as a command; that he 
who had once tasted the bounties of God, 
would think it a hardship not^to be al¬ 
lowed to thank him for them ; that the 
invitation to pray to his Benefactor, was 
an additional proof of Divine goodness; 
that to be allowed to praise him for his 
mercies, was itself a mercy. 

The apostle’s precept, “ pjray always,” 
— pray evermore, pray without ceasing, 
men ought always to pray, — will not be 
criticised as a pleonasm, if we call to 
remembrance that there is no state of 
mind, no condition of life, in which 
prayer is not a necessity as well as jm 
obligation. In danger, fear impels to it; 
in trouble, we have no other resource; in 
sickness, we have no other refuge; in 
dejection, no other hope; ip death 90 
other comfort. 

Saint Paul frequently shews the word 
prayer to be a term of great latitude, 
l 6 involving 
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iavolving the whole compass e^oar inter- 
eou»*e with God. He rept^lerfts it to in- 
clude*our adoration of his perfections, our 
acknowledgment of the .wisdom of Ms 
dispensations, of our' obligation for his 
benefits, providential and spiritual; of 
the avowal of our entire dependence, on 
him, of our absolute subjection to him, 
the declaration of our faith in him, the 
expressiofipof our devotedness to him ; 
the confession of our own unworthiness, 
infirmities, and sins ; the petition for the 
supply of our wants, and for the pardon 
of our offences; for succour in our dis¬ 
tress; for a blessing on our undertakings; 
for the direction of our conduct, and the 
success of our affairs. 

If any should be disposed to think this 
general view too comprehensive, let him 
point out which of these particulars 
prayer does not embrace; which of these 
clauses, a rational, a sentient, an fn- 
ligbtened, a dependent being can omit* 
in-fois scheme of devotion. 

But 
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But as the/multifarious concerns* of* 
human life svill necessarily occasion a 
suspension ofthe exercise ; Saint Jgaul, 
ever attentive to the principle #f„,the act, 
and to the circumstances of the actor, re¬ 
duces all these qualities to their essence 
when he resolves them into the spirit of 
supplication. 

To pray incessantly, therefore, appears 
to he, in his view of the subjecr, to keep 
the mind in an habitual disposition and 
propensity to devotion; for there is a 
sense in which we may be said to. do that 
which we are willing to do, though there. 
are intervals of the thought as well as 
intermissions of the act — “ as a tr|u 
“ vetler,” says Dr. Barrow, “ may be 
“ said to be still on his journey, though 
“ he stops to take needful rest, and to 
“ transact necessary business.” If. he 
pause, he does not turn out of the way; 
his pursuit is not diverted, though occa¬ 
sionally interrupted. 
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Constantly maintaining tj^iisposition, 
then* and never neglecting the actual 
never slighting the occasion which 
presen^||telf, nor violating the habilfof 
stated dUropon* may, we presume, be 
called “ to pray without ceasing.” The 
expression “ watching unto prayer,” im¬ 
plies this vigilance in finding, and this 
zeal in laying hold on these occasions. 

The success of prayer, though promis¬ 
ed to all, who offer it in perfect sincerity, 
is not so frequently promised to the cry 
of distress, to the impulse of fear, or the 
•emergency of the moment, as to humble 
continuance in devotion; it is to p$|ient 
waiting, to assiduous solicitation, $jf un¬ 
wearied importunity, that God has de¬ 
clared that he will lend his ear, that he 
will give the communication of bis Spirit, 
that he will grant the return of our re¬ 
quests. Nothing but this holy perseve¬ 
rance can keep upin our minds an humble 
sense of our dependence* It is not by a 

mere 
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mere casusH petition, however passionate, 
but by habitSa! application, that devotit 
affections are excited and maintalSfW, 
that otir converse with HeaVj^pfetarried 
oh. It is by no other meanSthfat we can 
be assured, with Saint Paul, that “ we 
** are risen with Christ,” but this obvious 
one, that we thus seek the things which 
are above; that the heart is renovated, 
that the mind is lifted above this low 
scene of things ; that the spirit breathes 
in a purer atmosphere ; that the whole 
man is enlightened, and strengthened, 
and purified; and that the more fre¬ 
quently, so the more nearly, he ap- 
proaches to the throne of God. He will 
find Mso that prayer not only expresses 
but elicits the Divine grace. 

Yet do we not allow every idle plea, 
every frivolous pretence to divert us from 
our better resolves ? Business brings in 
its grave apology, pleasure its bewitching 
excuse. But if we would examine qn*\ 
hearts truly, and report them faithfully, 

we 
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we should find the fact to h&Jthat disin¬ 
clination to this employment, oftener 
thjp our engagement in any other, keeps 

us from-this sacred intercourse with our 
* * 

Maker. 

Under circumstances of distress, in¬ 
deed, prayer is adopted with compara¬ 
tively little reluctance; the mind, which 
knows not where to fly, flies to God. 
In agony, nature is no Atheist. The 
soul is drawn to God by a sort of natu¬ 
ral impulse; not always, perhaps, by an 
emotion of piety, but from a feeling con¬ 
viction, that every other refuge is “ a 
“ refuge of lies.” Oh! thou afflicted, 
tossed with tempests, and i*ot comforted, 
happy if thou art either drawn or driven, 
with holy David, to say to thy God, 
“ Thou art a place to hide me in.” 

But if it is easy for the sorrowing heart 
to give up a world, by whom itself seems 
fcojbe given up, there are other demands 
for prayer equally imperative. There 
7 are 
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are^circumstances more dangerous, yet 
less suspected of danger, in which, though 
the call is louder, it is less heard ; be¬ 
cause the voice of conscience is drowned 
by the clamours of the world. * Prosper¬ 
ous fortunes, unbroken healthy flattering 
friends, buoyant spirits, a spring.tide of 
success — these are the occasions when 
the very abundance of God’s tpercies is 
apt to fill the heart till it hardens it. 
Loaded with riches, crowned with digni¬ 
ties, successful in enterprize; beset with 
snares in the shape of honours, with perils 
under the mask of pleasures; then it is, 
that to the already saturated heart, “ to- 
“ morrow shall be as this day, and more 
“ abundant,” is more in unison than 
“ what shall I render to the Lord ?” 

Men of business, especially men in 
power and public situations, are in no 
little danger of persuading themselves, 
that the affairs which occupy their time 
and mind, being, as they really are. 
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great and important duties, exonerate 
those who perform them fr'ot^ the neces¬ 
sity of the same strictness in devotion, 
which thfejfjjitdlow to be right for men of 
leisure; ani^* which, when they become 
men of leisure themselves, they are re¬ 
solved to adopt: — but now is the ac¬ 
cepted time, here is the accepted place,< 
however they may be tempted to think 
that an exact attention to public duty, 
and an unimpeachable rectitude in dis¬ 
charging it, is itself a substitute for the 
offices of piety. 

But these great and honourable per¬ 
sons are the very men to whom superior 
cares, and loftier duties, and higher re-~ 
sponsibdities, render prayer even more 
necessary, were it possible, than to 
others. Nor does this duty trench 
upon other duties, for the compatibili. 
ties of prayer are universal. It is an 
exercise which has the property of incor¬ 
porating itself with every < other; not 

only 
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only* not impeding, but advancing it. 
If secukr ' thoughts, and vain imagi¬ 
nations, often break in on ouf devout 
employments, let us allow .Religion'to 
vindicate her rights, by uniting herself 
with our worldly occupations. There is 
no crevice so small at which devotion 
,may not slip in ; no other instance of so 
rich a blessing being annexed to so easy 
a condition j no other case in which 
there is any certainty, that to ask is to 
have. This the suitors to the great do 
not always find so easy from them, as the 
great themselves find from God. 

Not only the elevation on which they 
stand makes this fence necessary for their 
personal security, by enabling them to 
bear the height without giddiness, but 
the guidance of God’s hand is so essen¬ 
tial to the operations they conduct, that 
the public prosperity, no less than their 
own safety, is involved in the practice of 
habitual prayer. God will be more likely 

to 
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to bless the hand which steers, and the 
head which directs, when bo|h are ruled 
by the heart which prays. Happily we 
need nc^ffeok out of our own age or 
nation ^instances of public men, who, 
while they govern the country, are them¬ 
selves governed by a religious principle ^ 
who petition the Almighty for direction^, 
and praise him for success. 

The duty which Paul enjoins — ** pray- 
w ing always with all prayer and suppli- 
« c cation in the spirit, and watching 
** thereto with all perseverance,”—would 
be the surest means to augment our love 
to God. We gradually cease to love a 
benefactor of whom we cease to think. 
The frequent recollection would warm 
our affections, and we should more cor¬ 
dially devote our lives to him to whona 
we should more frequently consecrate our 
hearts. The apostle, therefore in|§|lcates, 
prayer, not only as an act, but as a frame 
of mind. 

In 
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In all his writings effectual prayer uni¬ 
formly supposes accompanying and pre¬ 
paratory virtues. Prayer drlasafall the 
Christian graces into its focus. , It draws 
Charity, followed by her lovely train — 
of forbearance with faults, forgiveness of 
injuries, pity for errors, and relieving of 
1 %nts. It draws Repentance, with her 
holy sorrows, her pious resolutions, her 
self-distrust. It attracts Faith, with her 
elevated eye — Hope, with her grasped 
anchor—Beneficence, with her open 
hand — Zeal, looking far and wide to 
serve—Humility, with introverted eye, 
looking at home. Prayer, by quickening 
these graces in the heart, warms them 
into life, fits them for service, and dis¬ 
misses each to its appropriate practice. 
Prayer is mental virtue; virtue is spi¬ 
ritual action. The mould into which 
genuine jprayer casts the soul, is not ef¬ 
faced by the suspension of the act, but 
retains ^pme touches of the impression 
till the act is repeated. 


Prayer, 
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Prayer, divested of the love of God, 
will obtain nothing because it asks no¬ 
thing cordially. It is only the interidr 
sentiment that gives life and spirit to de¬ 
votion. To those who possess this, prayer 
is not only a support but a solace: to 
those who want it, it is not only anin¬ 
sipid task, but a religious penalty. ‘ti&hit- 
apostle every where shews that purity of 
heart, resignation of spirit, peace and 
joy in believing,'can, by no other expe¬ 
dient, be maintained in life, activity, and 
vigour. Prayer so circumstanced is the 
appointed means for drawing down the 
blessing we solicit, and the pardon we 
need. 

Yet that the best things are liable to 
abuse is a complaint echoed by all writers 
of etftics. Certain mystics, pretending 
to extraordinary illumination, Jiave con¬ 
verted this holy exercise into a presump- 
tuous error. Intense meditation itself 
has been turned into an Instrument of 
10 spiritual 
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spiritual pride, and led the mistaken re¬ 
cluse to overlook the appointed means of 
instruction; to reject the scriptures, to 
abandon the service of the sanctuary, and 
to expect to be snatched, like holy Paul, 
up to the third heaven, deserting those 
prescribed and legitimate methods which 
T^blild more surely have conducted him 
thither. The history of the apostle him¬ 
self presents a striking lesson in this 
case. “ Let us remember,” says one of 
the fathers, “ that though Paul was mira- 
“ culously converted by an immediate 
*« vision from heaven, he was neverthe- 
“ less sent for baptism and instruction 
“ to a man.” 


Holy Paul calls upon us to meditate on 
the multitude and the magnitude of the 
gifts of God. When we consider how 
profusely. he bestows, and how little he 
requires j that while he confers like 
Deity, he desires only Such poor returns 
as can be made by indigent, mendicant 

morta- 
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mortality; that he r$ijb‘ires no costly ob¬ 
lation j nothing that will impoverish, but., 
on the contrary, will inconceivably en¬ 
rich the giver. — When we consider this, 
we are ready to wonder that he will ac¬ 
cept so poor a thing as impotent grati¬ 
tude for immeasurable bounty, 
we reflect, that our very desire to, pi 
him is his gift — that his grace must pu¬ 
rify the offering, before he condescends 
to receive it, must confer on it that spirit 
which renders it acceptable — that he 
only expects we should consecrate to 
Him, what we have received from him, 
—that we should only confess, that of all 
we enjoy, nothing is our due— we may 
well blush at our insensibility. 


We |hink, perhaps, as we have ob¬ 
served in another place, had he com¬ 
manded us “ to do some great thing/’ 
to raise some monument of splendour, 
some memorial of notoriety and ostenta¬ 
tion, something that would perpetuate 

our 
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our own name with his goodness, we 
should gladly have done it. How much 
more when He only requires 

Our thanks how due! 

When he only asks the homage of the 
heart, the expression- of our dependence, 
m ®ecognition of his right! 

Concerning the duty of intercessory 
prayer for those we love, the apostle has 
bequeathed us a high and holy example, 
lie has given us not only injunctions, but 
specimens. Observe for what it is that 
“ he bows his knees to God” in behalf 
of his friends. Is it for an increase of 
their wealth, their power, their fame, or 
any other external prosperity ? — No: it 
is that “ God would grant them accord- 
“ ing to the riches of his glory,‘to be 
v strengthened with might in the innqr 
“ man;” — it is that “ Christ may dwell 
“ in their hearts by faith;” — it is “ that 
“ they may be rooted and grounded in 
“ love,” and this to a glorious end — 

VOL II. M that^ 
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“ that they may be able, with all saints, 
<e to comprehend’ 4 the vast dimensions 
of the love of Christ; — that “ they may 
“ be filled ifith all the fulness of God.” 
These are the sort of petitions which we 
need never hesitate to present. These 
are requests which" we may rest 
sured are always agreeable 1 6 the cKvMji 
will; here we are certain we canriot 
“ pray amiss.” These are intercessions 
of which the benefit may be felt, when 
wealth, and fame, and power, shall be 
forgotten things. 

Why does Paul “ pray day and night 
“ that he might see the face of his Thes- 
«* salonian converts ?” Not merely that 
he might have the gratification of once 
more beholding those he loved — though- 
that would sensibly delight so affectionate 
a heart — but “ that he might perfect* 
“ that which was lacking in their 
<Maith.” 


Here' 
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Here is an instance of a spirit so large 
in its aft’ectiprig, so high in their object ; 
of a man who had so much of Heaven 
in his friendships, so much*t>f soul in his 
attachments, that he thought time too 

t 

brief*, earth too scanty, worldly bless¬ 
ings too low, to enter deeply into his 
Iptitions for those to whom time and 
* the transitory blessings- of life, 
and life itself would so soon be no 
more. 

In exciting us to perpetual gratitude. 
Saint Paul stirs us up to the duty of 
keeping before our eyes the mercies 
which so peremptorily demand it. These 
mercies succeed each other so rapidly, or 
rather, are crowded upon us so. simulta¬ 
neously, that if we do not count them 
as they are received, anti record-fhemas 
they, are enjoyed, their very multitude* 
which ought to penetrate tire heart more 
deeply, will cause them to slip out of the- 
memory. 


M 2 


The 
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The apostle acknowledges the grati¬ 
tude due to God to arise from his being 
the universal proprietor, — whose I am 
and whom I serve; thus making the obe¬ 
dience to grow out of the dependence." 
He serves his Maker because he is his 
property. We should reflect on the siv, 
periority of the bounties of our heavenly 
Father, over those of our earthly frienug^ 
not only in their number and quality, 
but especially in their unremitting con¬ 
stancy. The dearest friends only think 
of Us occasionally, nor can we be so un¬ 
reasonable as to expect to be the con¬ 
stant Object of their attention. If they 
assist us under the immediate pressure 
of distress, their cares are afterwards 
remitted. 

Mari$ besides 11s, have a claim upon 
their kindness, and they could not in¬ 
variably attend to us without being 
Unjust to others. If a man wpre to lay 
out his whole stock of affection upon one 
5 indi- 
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individual, how many duties must he ne¬ 
glect, how many claims must he slight, 
how much injustice must he commit, of 
how much ingratitude would he be 
guilty! And as an earthly friend cannot 
divide his benefits, or even the common, 
acts of kindness among an indefinite 
prober, and as human means have limits, 
SPbis benevolence ca*:i generally be little 
more than good will. But the exhaust¬ 
less "fund of infinite love can never be 
diminished;—though the distribution is 
universal, though the diffusion is as wide 
as his rational creation, though the con? 
tinuance is as durable as his own eter¬ 
nity, the beneficence of almighty power 
needs not, like his creatures, deduct 
from one, because it is liberal to 
another. 

Our kindest friend may not always, 
know our secret sorrows, and with th^ 
utmost goodness of intention cannot 
apply a balsam, where he does not know 
m 3 there 
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there is a wound: or it-may be a Woutid 
deepei\than human skill can reach, or 
human kindness cure. Again, our weak¬ 
nesses may often weary, and sometimes 
disgust even an attached friend, but it 
is the feeling of these very infirmities 
with which our divine High Priest 
is so tenderly touched. His compassitSn 
arises from a deep and iniimatq sense^tjf 
sympathy — for he was in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet in no point 
did he sin. 

It is in this view that we become so 
personally interested in the attributes of 
God ; that they come in so completely 
in aid of our necessities, and to the sup¬ 
ply of our comforts. As his omniscience 
brinc^Kim fully acquainted with all our 
wants and his omnipotence enables him 
to relieve them 5 so his immortality is 
pledged for our’s, and insures to us the 
perpetuity of our blessings. What a glo¬ 
rious idea, that the attributes of the self. 

depen- 
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dependent and everlasting God are laid 
put id the service of his children! 

But the apostle, not contented with 
the double injunction, —pray ever more} 
in every thing give thanks, — links to it 
a most exhilarating duty — rejoice ever - 
rttore. The single exhortation —-rejoice 
itfthe Lord —is not sufficient, it is reite¬ 
rated without limit, again I say rejoice ! 
But \vhat are the chief causes of Paul’s 
joy| — "that God hath made us meet 
“ to be partakers of the inheritance of 
“ the saints in light,” — “ that he hath 
“ delivered us from the powers of dark- 
** ness,” — “ that lie hath translated us 
“ into the kingdom of his dear Son” — 
“ that we have redemption through his 
“ blood, even the forgiveness ’'^sins.” 
What is “ his hope, or joy, or crown of 
“ rejoicing ?” — that he should meet his 
fjnnverts* in the presence of our Lord 
Jesus Christ at his coming. 
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But this blessed saint found surprising 
subjects of joy, subjects with which a 
stranger does not desire to intermeddle. 
To rejoice in tribulation; to take joyfully 
the spoiling of his goods; to rejoice in the 
sufferings of his friends; to rejoice that he 
was counted ’worthy to suffer for the sake 
of Christ. This is indeed, a species of 
joy which the world does not desire to 
take from him, nor to share with him. 
In the close of the description his 
way of life, of which temptation, Rnd 
trial, and sorrow, and sufferings, are ttie 
gradations, the climax is commonly apt 
merely resignation, but triumph; n^t 
submission only, but joy. 

It is worth our observation, that by 
persevfftjpce in prayer he was enabled 
to glorify in the infirmity, " the thorn 
“ in the flesh, the messenger of Satan 
“ given to buffet him,” which he had 
thrice besought the Lord might depart 
from him; and it is a most impressive 

part 
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part of his character, that he never glo¬ 
ried “ those visions and revelations 
“ of\he Lord,** but in the infirmities, 
reproaches, necessities, persecutions for 
Christ’s sake, which were graciously sent 
to counteract any elation of heart, which 
such extraordinary distinctions might 
have occasioned. Like his blessed Lord, 
he disclosed all the circumstances of 
his degradation to the eye of the 
world*, and concealed only those of his 
gioty. 


( Thf same spirit of Christian generot 
srty which directed his petitions, influ¬ 
enced also his thanksgivings for his 
friends. What are the subjects for which 
he praises God on their behalf? — not 
that they are enriched or exalted, but 
that “ their faith groweth excefmhgly.” 
Again, to the Philippians, «* holding 
« forth the word of life, that I jnay re. 
“ joice is the day of Christ that I have 
M $ “ -OPf 
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** riot run in vain, neither laboured in 
"vain.” 


But the Apostle epdcavotrrs most espe¬ 
cially to kindle our grateful jby for the 
ffedemption of the world % by ourTLord 
Jesus Christ; a blessing which, thotrgfi 
thrown open to the acceptance of aTf ori 
the offered terms, is to every believer 
distinctly personal. He endeavours to ex¬ 
cite our praises for every instance offoitfi 
and holiness recorded in scripture?^fif6 
teaches us, that whatsoever was written 
aforetime was written for our instruction. 
The humble believer may claim his-share 
—for in this case appropriation is not mo¬ 
nopoly — of every doctrine, ofevery pre¬ 
cept, of every promise, of every example. 
The C^icistian may excitingly say, the 
Holy Scriptures were written for my re¬ 
proof, for mg correction, for my instruc¬ 
tion in righteousness. The Ho?y ; Sprit, 
Who teaches me to apply it to- myself, 
dictated 4t for me. Not a miracle upon 

record, 
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record, not an instance of trust in God, 
not «p|>attern of obedience to Him, nota 
gratolation of David, not a prophecy of 
Isaiah, not an ollceypf Christ, not a doc¬ 
trine of an Evangelist, not an exhorta¬ 
tion Of an |postle, not a consolation'of 
Saint Paul, but has its immediate appli¬ 
cation to my wants; but makes.a distinct 
call upon my gratitude; but furnishes a 
personal demand upon my responsibility. 
The-whole record of the sacred Canon is 
biit i record of the special mercies of 
God to me, and of his promises to my- 
sflf, pud to every individual Christian, 
to tie end of the world. 

That Divine Spirit, which dictated the 
inspired Volume, has taken care that we 
should never be at a loss for matpials for 
devotion. Not a prophet or apostle but 
has more or less contributed to the sacred 
fund, but has cast bis mite into the trea¬ 
sury.. The writings of Saint Paul, espe¬ 
cially, are rich itf petitions, abundant 
m 6 in 
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in thanksgivings, overflowing in praise*. 
The Psalms of David have enlargpg^tfee 
medium of intercourse between earth and 
heaven. They havesupplied to all ages 
materials for Christian worship, under 
eiTery supposeable eircumstanceof human 
life. They have facilitated the means 
of negociation for the penitent, and of 
gratitude for the pardoned. They have^ 
provided confession for the contrite, con¬ 
solation for the broken-hearted, illation 
to the weary, and rest for the heavy 
laden. They have furnished petitions For 
the needy, praise for the gratef^ v and 
adoration for all. However indigent in 
himself, no one can complain of want, 
who has* access to such a magazine of 
intellectual and spiritual treasure. These 
variously-gifted compositions, not only 
kindle the devoutest feelings, but sug¬ 
gest the aptest expressions: they invest 
the sublira est meanings with the noblest 
eloquence. They have taught the tongue 
of the stammerer to speak plainly; they 

have 
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have furnished him who was ready to 
peygfr for lack of knowledge, with prin¬ 
ciples as well as feelings; they have pro¬ 
vided the illiterate with the form, and 
the devout with the spirit of prayer. To 
him who previously felt not his wants, 
jthey have imparted fervent desires, they 
have inspired the faint with energy, 
and the naturally dead, with' spiritual 
life. 

The writings and the practice of Saint 
Phul do not less abundantly, than the 
cohippsitions of David, manifest the su¬ 
preme power of fervent devotion. The 
whole tenor of his life proves that his 
heart was habitually engaged in inter¬ 
course with the father of Spirits, ,His 
conversation, like the face of Moses, be¬ 
trays, by its brightness, thar he had 
jfamiliar admission to the presence of 
God. He exhibits the noblest, in stance, 
with which the world has presented us, 
of .this peculiar effect of vital religion: 

that 
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that supplication is the dialect of ther 
poor in Spirit, thanksgiving the idiop of 
the genuine Christian, praise his verna¬ 
cular tongue. 



CHAP. XX. 


SAINT PAUL AN EXAMPLE TO FAMILIAR LIFE. 

*TpHE highest state of moral goodness 
A is compounded of the avowed pro. 
perties of ripened habits, growing out of 
gequtO£ Christian principles, invigorated 
a^^jftnfirmed by the energy of the Holy 
— this is evangelical virtue. 

'^pnt Paul contrasts the power of op¬ 
posite habits with wonderful force in his 
two pictures, one of the debasing slavery 
of a vicious mind, and the otner of the 
almost mechanical power of superin¬ 
duced good habits in a virtuous one: — 
** Know ye not that to whom ye yield 
** yourselves servants to obey, his servants 
“ ye are to whom ye obey , whether of 
M sin unto death , or of obedience unto 

“ right- 
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** righteousness ?” * What a dominion 
must holy principles and holy habits |»ve 
obtained in that mind, when he could 
say, “ The life that I now live, I live by 
“ the faith of the Son of God , who loved 
“ me, and gave himself for me,” — “ / 
“ am crucified to the world, and the worl^ 
“ is crucified to me!” Mere morality 
never rose to tins superhuman triumph, 
never exhibited such a proof of its own 
power to establish Christian prance* 
To these rooted habits the sacred w£$t$rs 
sometimes apply the term perfection 

Saiut Paul, when he speaks of jigr* 
fection, could only mean that fixedness 
of principle, and Christian elevation of 
character, which, under the influence of 
Divine grace, is actually attainable : he 
could not mean to intimate that he ex¬ 
pected man to be freed from liability to' 
error, to be completely exempted from, 
the inroads of passion, to be no longer 


* Romans, ch. vi. 


obnox- 
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obnoxious to deviations and deflections 
frOdfl^he law, by which he is yet mainly’ 
guided and governed. He could not 
expect him to be entirely and absolutely 
delivered from the infirmities of his frail 
and fallen nature. But though this gene- 
uniformity of good habits may occa¬ 
sionally, through the surprises of pas¬ 
sion and the assaults of temptation, be 
in some degree broken, yet these in- 
are not encouraged, but repelled: 
thJnpi some actions may be more imper- 
fect,‘ahd some wrong tempers may still 
unhappily intrude themselves, yet vigi- 
laffee and prayer obtain such a power of 
resistance, as finally almost to subdue 
these corruptions; and those that are nop¬ 
al together conquered, but occasionally 
break out, induce a habit of watchful¬ 
ness over the suspected places, and 
keep the heart humble, by a feeling of 
these remains of infirmity. 


But 
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But even here, such are the stratagems 
of the human heart for concealt^ its 
corruptions, not only from others, but 
from itself, that it is incumbent on every' 
individual so to examine, as clearly to 
discover, his own real character; to in¬ 
quire, whether he is at the same time' 
sincerely mourning over his remaining 
disorders, and earnestly desiring and 
diligently cultivating a new vital prin¬ 
ciple of faith and holiness; or whether^ 
he lias only been making a certain decree 
of improvement in this or that particular 
quality, while he continues both d?sti t 
tute and undesirous of this vital prin¬ 
ciple, which is the first seed of the Divine 
life*'. 


It should seem, that the term “ per- 
“ feet,” as w ell in other parts of Scrip¬ 
ture as in the writings of Saint Paul, 
not only has not always the exact mean¬ 
ing which we assign to it, but has dif¬ 
ferent meanings, according to the occa¬ 
sion 
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sion on which it is employed. Sometimes 
this4p|ni expresses the aim rather than 
the acquisition, as in that injunction of 
our Saviour — “ Be ye perfect as your 
“ Father who is in heaven is perfect.” 
Sometimes it appears to imply, being 
furnished with needful instruction in all 
points, as in Paul’s direction to Timothy, 
— “ that the man of God may be perfect, 
“ thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works.” Often it means nearly the 
sanfiiyi With religious sincerity, as in Pro- 
verbs, — “ for the upright shall dwell in 
“ tl?e land, and the perfect shall remain 
“ In it.” Sometimes it is used with a 
special reference to abhorrence of id<* 
latry, as when the expression “ p'dHecf- 
« heart” is applied to various kings of 
Judah. The meaning in Philippians, 
“ Let us therefore, as many as be per- 
** feet, be thus minded,” seems to import 
only real earnestness. Perfection, in the 
precise notion of it, admits not of gra¬ 
dation. 
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dation, nor of advancement in the same 
quality. 

The highest kind of perfection of 
which man is capable, is to “ love God 
“ and Jesus Christ whom he has sent, 
** with all.his heartthat is, so to love 
as to obey the lays of the one, while he 
rests on the merits of the other. Paul 
intimates that our happiness consists in 
the pardon of our sins, and our hojjpess 
in our conquest over them ; and perhaps 
there is not a more dangerous delusion, 
than to separate the forgiveness from the 
subjugation : the pardon, indeed, is wb* 
solute, the conquest comparative. He 
'places attainable perfection in the obe¬ 
dience of faith, in the labours of charity, 
in tlifie purity of holiness ; proving, that 
to aspire after this perfection, all men, 
according to their respective advantages, 
are under equal obligation j and it is not 
too much to assert, that no one lives up 
to the dignity of man, who does not 
habitually aspije to the perfection of a . 

Christian. 
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Christian. For to come as near to God, 
that as near to perfection as our 
nature was intended to approach, is but to 
answer the end for which we were sent 
into the world. And do we not defeat 
that end, while we are not only consented 
to live so much below our acknowledged 
standard, but while w^e rest satisfied, 
without even aspiring towards it? 

■ While Paul strenuously endeavours to 
abate' confidence, and beat down pre¬ 
sumption, he is equally careful, not by 
lowering the tone of perfection, to foster 
negligence, or to cherish indolence. 
He speaks as one who knew that sloth 
is an enemy, the more dangerous fbr 
being insidiously quiet. It saps the prin¬ 
ciple as effectually, if not as expediti¬ 
ously, as other vices storm it. It is, in¬ 
deed, in the power of this one inert sin, 
to perform the worst work of all the 
active ones — to destroy the soul. He 
admonishes us equally, by his writings 
and by his example, to carry all the live¬ 
liness 
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liness of our feelings, and all the vigour 
of our faculties, into our religion^ He 
knew that a cold indifference, that a lifer 
less profession, would ill prepare us for 
that vital world, that real land of the 
living, that immortality which is all life, 
and soul, and spfjrit. He therefore pre*, 
scribes for us as patients who need to be 
stimulated, full as often as to be lowered, 
in our moral temperature; nay, whose 
general constitution of mind presents® 
large portion of languor to be invigp. 
rated, and of lethargy to be animated* 
“ A. physician,” says Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor, “ would have small employment 
** the Rtphtean mountains, if he could 
** «ibure : nothing hut calentures*— dead 
** fifties “and consumptions are their 
" diseases.” 

The apostle, however, intimates fro* 
quently that perfection does not consist 
in, a high heroic elevation in seme par¬ 
ticular point, which, asjelr' eeuldxeach. 
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so fewer would aim at it; but in a steady 
principle, an equable piety, a consistent 
practice, an unremitting progress. If 
the standard held up were singular, it 
would be unprofitable. * An exhibition 
of character rather to be wondered at, 
than imitated, would be a useless per¬ 
fection. A prodigy is not a model. It 
would be no duty to copy a miracle, but 
presumptuous to expect that a miracle 
would be wrought for us. To call on all 
to<“ perfect holiness in the fear of God” 
—exhort men to “go on unto perfec- 
“ tion,” would be mocking human in¬ 
firmity, if the apostle meant something 
which only a very few could attain. 
“ Pressing on unto perfection,” call 
mean little more than a perpetual'im¬ 
provement in piety and virtue.. 

I*et us then be animated and encou¬ 
raged by Scripture instances of excel¬ 
lence, and net deterred by them, as if 
they weresublime for our imitation, 
7 as 
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as if exalted piety were to be limited to 
a few peculiar favourites of Heaven, 
were the exclusive prerogative of some 
distinguished servants of God, the rare 
effect of some miraculous gift. All grace 
is indeed a miracle, but it is not a singu¬ 
lar, it is not ap exclusive miracle. Whole 
churches, with'-exceptions no doubt, 
have been favoured with it. Saint, Paul 
speaks of large communities, not univer¬ 
sally, we presume, but generally, touched 
by divine grace, so as collectively U|Jhe- 
come “ the joy and crown of his rtpjc- 
“ mg.” Hear him declare of his Roman 
converts, that they “ were full of all 
“ goodness—filled with all knowledge 
of the Corinthians — that they “ were 
“ £*p-icbed irf every thing—that they 
“ abounded in all J'aith and diligence .” 
mark the connection of these two attri¬ 
butes, “ faith” in .one, nor in another, is 
not the slackeHer of duty, hilt id all the 
principle and spring of the same “ dili- 
“gence.” These high cdtpipendations 
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are not limited to Apoltos* his associate 
in the ministry, nor to ‘ c Timothy, his 
** dearly beloved son; ” nor to Titus, his 
“ own son after the common faith,* nor 
to any other of those distinguished Saints 
“ who laboured with hint in the gospel.” 

We may therefore fairly consider Saint 
Paul) not as an instructor nor as a model, 
exclusively for martyrs, and ministers, 
and missionaries. As the instruction of 
Chfist's sermon en the mount, though 
fffefarily addressed to his disciples, was 
by no means restricted to them; so the 
exhortations of Paul are not confined to 
ecclesiastical teachers, though he jjkpd 
them much in view. The jiMfcture tyw 
open to all; the entrance is le$ £re$$4&e 
possibility of salvation is uoivgrsalj’the 
invitation is as large as the benevolence 
of God, the persons invited as numerous 
as his wholtf watwaal creation. 

It » ahwuftif'ulpart of his character, 

VOL. 11. n aud 
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and it is,what contributes to make him so 
uniformly a pattern, that all his strength 
is not reserved for, nor expended entirely 
on, those great demands which so fre¬ 
quently occurred, to answer which he 
was always so fully-prepared, and which 
he encountered with such unshaken for¬ 
titude. 

• His intervals were filled up with shades 
of the same colour; the same principle 
was at work in all the common events,of 
his daily life; the same dispositions 
which were ripening him for his final suf¬ 
fering, operated in the humble, tender, 
fprbearing habits, in which he was per¬ 
petually oxpccised. The Divine principle 
had resolved itself into a settled frame 
of mind. And it was in the hourly cul¬ 
tivation of that most amiable branch of it, 
Christian charity, that he acquired such 
maturity in the heroic virtul||f enduring 
patience. To deny his o$g inclinations, 
to sustain the infirmities of the^weak, to 

bear 
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bear the burthen of others, he considered 
as indispensable in the followers of Him , - 
whose lovely characteristic it was that 
he pleased not himself. In enjoining 
this temper oh his Roman converts, he 
winds up his injunction* with ascribing 
to the Almighty the twoatttibutes which 
render Him the fountain of grace, for 
the production of this very temper in all 
alike who call upon Him for it. He de¬ 
nominates Him the God of 'patience and 
consolation. 

We must not therefore fancy that this 
eminent Saint was not an example;^? pri¬ 
vate life, because his destinatftjhy^as 
higher, and his trials- ^f^hter^than 
ours. This superiority canMjft dii£jti»lify 
him for a copy. We must aim at the 
highest point. It is easier to reduce a 
portrait th$n to enlarge it. All may have 
the sanufgrace, and some actually have 
'greatys&f- :$ff, equal' trials. If Christians 
are ndlnowcalled, like him, to martyr- 
n 2 dom. 
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dots, they are frequently called to bear 
the long protracted sufferings of sickness 
without mitigation, of penury without 
relief, of sorrows without redress; some 
are called to bear them all, without even 
the comfort of witnesses, without the 
southings of pity. 

If the elevation of his conduct does not 
place this great apostle above our imita¬ 
tion, no more does the sublimity of his 
principles, as we find them exhibited in 
his writings. His piety in both is equally 
of a practical nature. We rise from pe- 
aasing many a treatise of metaphysical 
mefahty without clearly ascertaining its 
preeiaiotQ^; $ at least without carrying 
aw^^ny jooe specific principle for the 
regulation Of our own heart and life. We 
admire the ingenuity of the work, as we 
admire the contrivance of a labyrinth; it 
is curiously devised, but itf intricacy, 
while it. has amused, has e^^mi^d-us $ 
we feel that we might have made our 

way, 
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way, and attained our end, more easily 
and more speedily, in a plain path, where 
less perplexity required no artificial cine. 
The direct morality of our apostle has 
none of this Dcedatim enginery. 

Saint Paul, in one sense, always writes 
like a man of the actual world. His is 
not a religion of theory, but of facts, of 
feelings, of principles; a religion exactly 
accommodated to the being for wheat 
lie prescribes. Our passions and our 
reason, our hopes and our fears, our 
infirmities and our supports, our lapse 
and our restoration, all find their place 
in his discussions. He consults eveffr 
part of our nature; he writes fot%nate» 
rial and immaterial, for mortal and Sm- 
mortal man. 

He does not abound in those desultory 
and random discussions, which distract 
the mind, and leave the reader at a loss 
wlratfie is to think and what he is to do. 

n 3 Hn 
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He does not philosophize upon abstract 
truths, nor reason upon conjectural no¬ 
tions ; but bears witness to what he has 
seen and known, and deduces practical 
instruction from actual events. He is 
therefore distinct in his exposition of 
doctrines and duties j explicit in his in¬ 
junctions and reproofs; and this because 
truth is absolute. We can scarcely peruse 
a sentence in his writings, without find¬ 
ing something to bring away from them 
for our own use, something which be¬ 
longs to ourselves, something which 
would have been seasonably addressed 
to us, had he been our personal corre- 
spondent. 

Heknew mankind too well not to 
know the 'necessity of speaking out; he 
knew that if any opening was left, they 
would interpret it in their own favour, 
that they would slip out of every thing 
which was not precisely explained, and 
definitely enjoined. He was avtore that 

the 
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tlie reason why men profit so little by 
scripture instruction is, because, in ap¬ 
plying it, they are disposed to think only 
of other people, and are apt to forget 
themselves. He knew it was not easy to 
lower the world’s good opinion of itself. 
That the quicksightedness of certain per¬ 
sons errs, not in misunderstanding the 
justness of a reproof, but only in mistak¬ 
ing its object, and that by directing the 
censure to others, they turn away the 
point of the weapon from their own bo¬ 
soms. Yet he makes charitable allow¬ 
ance for the capacities, the exigencies, 
and the temptations of a world so di¬ 
versely circumstanced. Ljk^ his blessed 
Master he would have all men every 
where to be saved $ and, ‘lik«^bSai|?flef’t 
no means unessayed which Slight pro¬ 
mote this great end. 

We must not imagine that Christianity 
is not,precii&ly the same thing now, as it 
was whefi Our apostlepublished it, because 
n 4 its 
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its external marks are not so completely 
identified. A more animated zeal in 
religion, might have been visible and 
legitimate in the first ages of the Church 
than commonly in the present. The 
astonishing change then effected in the 
minds of men was rapid, and often in. 
stantaneous. In, onr day it is usually 
gradual. It is no bonder that persons 
should have been overwhelmed w ith joy 
and gratitude at being suddenly rescued 
from the darkness of Pagan idolatry, at 
being delivered from the bondage of the 
Jewish ritual, and translated into the 
glorious liberty of the children of God. 
This total revolution in the mind, and in 
the principles,, would certainly produce 
a sensible alteration in the external ha¬ 
bits and visible practice of the Gentile 
conyert; whose morals, if he were indeed 
a convert, would be as different from 
what they had previously been, as his 
faith, and ho as Afferent former 

self, as any two am fta#1$|jgh other. 
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This, consequently, would make the 
change more obvious than in the reno¬ 
vated character of a nominal Christian, 
how brought to embrace vital Christi¬ 
anity ; in whose outward observances, 
antecedent and subsequent to his change, 
there might possibly be no very apparent 
alteration. 

In the days of the apostle, the holy 
sacrament of baptism was likely to be in 
the very highest sense of the word,—re¬ 
generation. It was not only the outward 
and visible sign of an inward and spiri¬ 
tual grace; but it was also, for the most 
part, an actual evidence that such grace 
had been effectually received unto eter¬ 
nal salvation. The convert then was an 
adult, and received baptism as his ex¬ 
plicit confession, and open adoption of 
the new faith. To bring men « to be- 
“ lieve5.wiUij.the heart, and to confess 
** wit^^e tdhgue,” the Divinity of the 
Redeerber, was to bring them to be truly 
converted. “ No man could say that 
n tr - *« Jesus 
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“ Jesus was the Lord, but by the Holy 
“ Ghost.” As the apostles had neither 
reputation to influence, nor authority to 
compel, nor riches to bribe, so it is ob¬ 
vious that there was nothing to attract 
men to Christianity, except their full 
Conviction of its divine truth. It was 
hostile to their secular advancement, to 
their interests, their reputation, their 
safety. Hypocrisy was consequently a 
rare, when it was a losing sin. A hypo¬ 
crite was not likely to embrace a faith 
by which he was sure to gain nothing in 
this world, if it were false, and nothing 
till after his death, if it were true. Chris¬ 
tiana were such optionally, or not at all. 

It was riot then probable that he who 
was baptized under such circumstances 
would be merely an external convert. 
According to all human means of judg¬ 
ing, that “ faith” existed* which is said 
by an article tobe “ confirm#!” in bap¬ 
tism; and this holy SacracheM became 
i o not 
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not only an initiatory but a confirmatory 
rite. 

There were at that time no hereditary 
professors, there was no such tiling as 
Christianity by transmission. There was 
therefore a broad line to step over when¬ 
ever the new faith was adopted. There 
was no gradual introduction into it by 
education, no slipping into it by habit, 
no wearing its badge by fashion. 

But if the novelty attending the early 
introduction to Christianity has ceased ; 
if living in a land where it is universally 
professed, being educated in some ac¬ 
quaintance with the Christian faith; 
finding easy access into the. Temples in 
which it is preached, habitually attend¬ 
ing on its services, living under laws 
which are imbued with its spirit: if all 
this takes off from the apparent effect, 
if it lessens the surprise,’ if it moderates 
the joy sail wonder, which a total change 
n 6 in 
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mi external circumstances was calculated 
to excite; if it even lessens in a degree 
the visible alteration produced in hearts 
awakened by it ; if this change was more 
obvious in the conversion of those who 
were before wallowing in the grossest 
abominations, or sunk in the most de¬ 
grading superstitions, than in those who 
are conversant with the decencies of life, 
who had previously observed the forms 
of religion, and practised many of the 
social virtues; yet in the views and in 
the feelings, in the heart and in the 
spirit, in the principle of the mind, and 
in the motive of the conduct, the change 
in the one case has a very near affinity to 
«the change in the other. The difference 
of circumstances diminishes nothing of 
the real power of Divine grace; it does 
not alter the nature of the change in¬ 
wardly effected; it does not manifest 
now less than it did then, thej&pitiful- 
“ ness of God'fjgjreat mercyift-d eli vem 
“ ing those who are tied audited .with 
“ the chain of their sins.” 


Had 
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Had Saint Paul been a profligate or 
immoral man, we apprehend that his con¬ 
version would, as an example, hive lost 
much of its power. The two extremes 
of character might in that case, indeed, 
more forcibly strike the superficial en¬ 
quirer. But to shew the turpitude af 
gross vice a miracle is not necessary j 
Christianity is not necessary. The thing 
was self-evidentj Antoninus and Epicte¬ 
tus could have shewn it. But for a man 
who had previously such strong claims to 
respect from others, such pretensions on 
which to value himself,—his Hebrew de¬ 
scent—his early initiation into the distin¬ 
guishing Jewish rite—his Pharisaic exact¬ 
ness,an exactnessnot hypocritical hut con¬ 
scientious—his unquestionable morals, 
his blameless righteousness in ail that per¬ 
tained to the law, his correctness of de¬ 
meanor, his strict observance of religious 
forms} t k&;$uch a man should need the 
further subjugation of fits passions, his 
pride, hfeb%otry, and uncharitableness; 

that 
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that in short, he should require a total 
and radical renovation of the character 
and the soul, — this was indeed a wonder 
worthy of Divine inspiration to declare, 
as well as of Divine grace to accomplish ; 
and this change, when really effected, 
afforded an appeal dor the truth of the 
doctrine, both to the heart and to the 
understanding, more powerful than vo¬ 
lumes of arguments. 

Saint Paul was aware that there is 
frequently more danger where there is 
less scandal j that some fancy they are 
reformed, because they have exchanged 
the sensual for the spiritual vices ; that in 
truth men oftener change their sins than 
their nature, put pride into their correct¬ 
ness, and violence into their zeal, and 
uncharitableness into their sobriety, and 
covetousness into their prudence, and 
censoriousness into their Abstinence. 
Among the better disposed^, he knew 
there were many who* alter they are 

brought 
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brought to embrace religion, think they 
have nothing more to do. They were, 
perhaps, sincere in their enquiries, and 
their convictions were strong. But hav¬ 
ing once obtained a confidence in their 
acceptance, they conclude that all is 
well. They live upon their capital, if 
we may be allowed the expression; and 
so depend upon their assurance, as if 
their personal work was done. To both 
of these classes he directs the warning 
voice. Go on unto perfection ; to both he 
virtually represents that if the transfor¬ 
mation were real, it would animate them 
to increased earnestness; while their de¬ 
sires would be more fervent, their piety 
would not evaporate in desires, their con¬ 
stant fear of relaxing would quicken 
their progress. 

It is worth remarking that through¬ 
out the E^y- Scriptures, and especially 
tbroughoutfthe writings>©f.the Apostle— 
striving with principalities and* powers, 

putting 
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putting on the whole armour of God t con¬ 
tinuing instant in prayer , seeking those 
things which are above , mortifying ymr 
members , avoiding inordinate affections 
and covetousness , w/ucA w idolatryi arc 
not applied to the prophfne, or even to 
the careless, but to those who had made 
a great proficiency in religion; not to 
novices, but to saints. These ate conti¬ 
nually Cautioned against sitting down at 
ease in their religious possessions; they 
are exhorted on the contrary to augment 
them. It is not, as an able writer says, 
“ longing after great discoveries, nor 
“ after great tastes of the love of God, 
“ nor longing to be in Heaven, nor 
“ longing to die, that are such dislin- 
** guishing marks of a perfect Christian, 
** as longing after a more holy heart, 
u and living a more holy life.” * 

The apostle shews that we must not 
sit down satisfied even in the habitual 

* Dr Owen on the Holy Spirit. 

8 desire 
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desire, even in the general tendency to 
what is right. He frequently stirs up 
the reader to actual exercise, to quicken, 
mg exertions; without such movements 
lie knew that desire might sink into un¬ 
productive wishes, that good tendencies 
might come short of their, aim. This brief 
but comprehensive hint — not as though 
I had already attained — frequently re¬ 
collected and acted upon, will serve to 
keep up in the mind that we are capable 
of much higher things than we have yet 
achieved—and that while we are dili¬ 
gently ascending by each progressive 
step, we must still stretch forward our 
view to the culminating point. 

If, then, even the most conspicuous 
converts nf Saint Paul required to be 
confirmed by incessant admonition ; if be 
did not think the most heroic Christians 
so established as to be arrived at their 
ultimate state; if he did not think the 
most advanced so secure as to be Crusted 

to 
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to go alone, so complete in themselves 
as to lose sight of their dependence ; if 
they required to be exhorted to go on 
unto perfection — to be renewed from day 
to day — to stand fast — to quit themselves 
like men — to be strong in the Lord , and 
in the power of his might to stand against 
the wiles of the Devil , and having done 
all to stand —“ let us not be high* 
“ minded, but fear.” If we believe that 
the spirit was poured out in more abun¬ 
dant measures in the incipient state than 
on us in the more established position of 
the Church ; yet we see their superiority 
in this respect neither lessened the neces¬ 
sity of caution in the instructor, nor of 
diligence in the hearer. 
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CHAP. XXI. 

ON THE SUPERIOR ADVANTAGES OF THE PRE¬ 
SENT TERIOD FOR THE ATTAINMENT OF 
KNOWLEDGE, RELIGION, AND HAPPINESS. 


have heard of a Royal infidel, 
who was impious enough to de¬ 
clare, that had the Maker of the uni¬ 
verse consulted him at the Creation, he 
could have given him hints for the im¬ 
provement of his plan. Many, who do 
not go so far as to regret that their ad¬ 
vice was not asked when the world was 
made, practically intimate that they 
could improve upon the scheme of Provi¬ 
dence in carrying it on. We have met 
with persons, who, not fully satisfied 
with the evidences of Christianity, at 
least not quite firm in the practical 

adoption 
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adoption of its truths, have expressed a 
wish, that for the more complete con¬ 
firmation of their faith, their lot had 
been cast in this, or in that particular 
age, in which they might have cleared 
up their doubts, and removed their dif¬ 
ficulties. 

Now, though it is not permitted to 
indulge any wish contrary to the ap¬ 
pointment of Him who fixes the bounds 
of our habitation, and ordains our whole 
lot in life j yet it should seem that we, 
ia this age and country, have the most 
abundant reason, not only to be con¬ 
tented with our allotment, but to be 
peculiarly grateful that it has fallen at 
this precise period. Who, that reflects 
at all, will maintain, that any sera in the 
history of the world, whether antecedent, 
or subsequent, to the institution of Chris¬ 
tianity, could have afforded clearer lights 
or higher aids than the present ? or would 
have conduced to make us wiser, better. 
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or happier ? — Let us be assured, that 
if we do not see truth with sufficient dis- 
tinctneas, it is not our own position, t nor 
that of the object, which is infauit, but 
the organ itself 

It is not to our present purpose to in¬ 
sist on the internal evidence of Chris¬ 
tianity; on that witness within-—that 
conviction of the Christian’s own mind, 
arguing so strongly the truth of Revela¬ 
tion from its correspondence to his own 
wants—because this is an evidence 
equally accessible to the believer of 
every pei’iod. We shall, therefore, only 
offer a few observations on the superior 
advantages which we at present enjoy, 
as well from other causes, as from the 
fulness of the external evidence which 
has been undeniably established upon the 
profoundest knowledge and closest exa¬ 
mination of the Sacred Records, by so 
many of our wisest and soundest di¬ 
vines. 


We 
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We have, for our assistance in reli¬ 
gious knowledge, the collective wisdom 
of sacred antiquity, and for our further¬ 
ance in piety, its precepts, its moni¬ 
tions, its examples. It is also the pe¬ 
culiar honour of our apostle, that from, 
his life and writings alone, a new con¬ 
firmation of the truth of the Gospel 
which he preached, has been recently 
and completely made out. In addition 
to the fullest general evidence of the 
authenticity of the New Testament, two 
of our own contemporaries,— men of dif¬ 
ferent rank, habits, education, and turn 
of mind, — have extracted from the writ¬ 
ings of Saint Paul exclusively, particular 
and collateral evidence of a most inte¬ 
resting and important nature. We refer, 
in the first instance, to a small but va¬ 
luable work of a noble author *, himself 
a^convert of no common order, in which 
Jie lays down, and substantially proves 
the truth of the position, that the con - 

,v 


* Lord Lyttelton. 


version 
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version and apostleship of Saint Paul alone , 
duly considered , is, of itself, a demonstra¬ 
tion sufficient to prove Christianity to be a 
Divine Revelation. Into these circum¬ 
stances, which it is probable power¬ 
fully assisted his own convictions, he has 
with great diligence examined ; and has 
with irresistible strength proposed them 
for the conviction of others. 

In the other instance, we refer to that 
exquisite work, the “ Horas Paulinae,”of 
Doctor Paley; a work which exhibits a 
species of evidence as original as it is in¬ 
controvertible. It is a corroboration of 
the truth of the New Testament, de¬ 
rived from the incidental but close cor¬ 
respondence of numberless passagesin- 
the life and travels of Saint Paul, related 
in the Acts, with his own repeated re¬ 
ference, in his Epistles, to'the same cir¬ 
cumstances, persons, places, and events; 
together with their most correct geogra¬ 
phical agreement; — the respective au¬ 
thors 
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thors of both writings uniformly ajpd con¬ 
sistently, though unintentionally, throw¬ 
ing light on each other. 

This interesting work, in a more espe¬ 
cial manner, adds weight to facts which 
were already fully established, and 
strength to that “truth” which was be¬ 
fore “ barred up with ribs of iron.” We 
cannot too highly estimate this sub¬ 
sidiary evidence to the Christian reve¬ 
lation, derived as it were casually and 
incidentally from our apostle, from him 
to whom we were already unspeakably 
indebted for so much direct spiritual and 
practical instruction. It is a species of 
evidence so ingenious, yet so solid, so 
clear and so decisive, that the author 
must have carried his point in any court 
of judicature before which the cause 
might have been brought. 

If it were not the very genius of Scep¬ 
ticism to shrink its “ shrivelled essence” 

down 
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down to the minutest point, when it 
wishes to work itself an entrance where 

v 

no visible opening seemed previously to 
have been left, we should think, that, 
after the able defences of Revelation 
which have been made on general 
grounds, the addition of these partial 
and subordinate, but not less convincing, 
proofs, had not left even the smallest 
crevice through which Unbelief could 
force, or even Doubt insinuate its way. 

But to quit this more limited channel 
of conviction for the broad current of 
general Scripture, let us examine what 
period would have been more favourable, 
not only for the confirmation of our be¬ 
lief, but for our moral, our intellectual 
and spiritual improvement. Let us in¬ 
stitute^ an inquiry, (if a few cursory and 
superficial remarks may be so called,) 
whether all those whose supposed supe¬ 
rior opportunities of religious-improve- 
anent we are disposed to efivy, really 

vol. ii. © possessed 
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possessed more advantages than our¬ 
selves ; and whether many among them 
were induced, in consequence of their 
peculiar situation, to make the best use 
of those which they actually did pos¬ 
sess. 


How very few of those who were not 
only countrymen but contemporaries of 
our blessed Redeemer, believed in him, 
or at least persevered in their belief! 
Even of his immediate disciples, even of 
his select friends, of the favoured few 
who beheld the beautiful consistency of 
his daily life, who were more intimately 
privileged to hear the gracious words 
which proceeded from his lips — we pass 
by the Son of Perdition — one had not 
courage so much as to acknowledge that 
he knew him; another doubted bis iden¬ 
tity after his resurrection. In the mo¬ 
ment of exquisite distress, they all for¬ 
sook him* His “ own familiar friends” 
abandoned him, “ and of the people 
»* there was none with him,” 


WN “’•r 
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Where then were* the peculiar, the 
enviable advantages, - of that situation, 
placed in which, the fervent Pfeter, wlio 
declared that though all men should for¬ 
sake him, yet would A6t he*; the servant 
Peter forgot his oatli, and forfeited his 
fidelity? Can we affirm that we have 
Stronger or more tender religious attach¬ 
ments than «« the disciple whom Jesus 
** loved ?** Yet was he one of that all 
who forsook him. Are we sure that it 
is a superiority in our faith rather than in 
our circumstances, which makes us to 
differ from those affectionate but troubled 
companions, who, after his crucifixion, 
sunk into the most hopeless despon¬ 
dency r — “ We trusted, that this should 
* l have been He who should have re- 
{ ‘ deemed Israel.” Cannot we, on the 
contrary, exultingly say. We know that 
this was He who has redeemed, not Israel 
only, bat every penitent believer, of every 
people, and kindred, and nation, to the 
end of the world. 
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' After the truth of our Lord*! divine 
mission had been ratified by his resur¬ 
rection from the dead, and the descent 
of the Holy Spirit, how many who heard 
the preaching, and beheld the miracles of 
his fcpdstles, remained hardened in incre¬ 
dulity ! In the ages immediately suc¬ 
ceeding.the promulgation of the Gospel, 
even while its verities were new, and the 
sense of its blessings fresh, many of its 
professors fell into gross errors; some 
'-tainted its purity by infusions of their 
own; others incorporated with it the 
corruptions of Paganism. Many became 
heretics, some became, apostates, not a 
few renounced Christianity, and more 
perhaps dishonoured if. 

Does-not Saint Paul, after his incessant 
labours, even after his apparent success in 
pne quarter of the globe, sorrowfully ex¬ 
claim to his friend, “ Thou knowestthat 
■“ all they which are in Asia be turned 

away from me.*’ He then proceeds to 
.•enumerate individuals, of whom, it may 

be 
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be presumed, that he once entertained 
better hopes. While, therefore, we pos¬ 
sess the works of this great apostle, and' 
still many continue to receive so little be- 
nefit from them, let not any deceivethem¬ 
selves with the notion, that they would 
have derived infallible sanctification from 
his personal preaching ; but let them re¬ 
member, that all proconsular Asia *, who 
enjoyed that blessing deserted both him 
and the Gospel. May not even the ad¬ 
vantage, considered in some points cf 
view, be reckoned on our side ? If wef- 
may trust his own humble report of him¬ 
self, “ his letters,” he says, “ were al- 
“ lowed to be more weighty and powerful 
c * than his bodily presence.” 

If so many were perverted, who had' 
the privilege of standing the nearest to- 
the fountain of light, who even drank itn- 
mediately from the living spring itself*- 
shall we look for a more luminous exhi- 

2 Timothy, ch. i. 

o 3 bitionf. 
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bit bn, er more privileged exercise, or 
mere sincere “ obedience’* of Christian 
** faith,” in the middle ages, whea, in 
truth, religion was in a good measure ex¬ 
tinguished, when the Christian world 
had sunk into almost primeval darkness; 
“ when Christianity,” to borrow the 
words of Melancthon, M was become a 
“ mere compound of philosophy aud su- 
“ perstitionj” when what religion did 
survive, was confined to a few, was im¬ 
mured in cloisters, was exhausted in 
quibbles, was wasted in unprofitable sub¬ 
tleties, was exhibited with little specula¬ 
tive clearness, and less practical influence? 

Even when literature and religion 
awoke together from their long slumber, 
when Christianity was renovated and 
purified, the glorious beams of the Re¬ 
formation did not diffuse universal illu¬ 
mination. Even by better disposed, but 
partially enlightened minds, contention 
was too frequently mistaken for . piety, 
and debate substituted for devotion. 


Of 
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Of how different a spirit from the so 
wrangling Polemics was Saint Paul! 
Though he repeatedly exhortsbis friends^ 
especially Timothy, iq instructing* his 
people to watch particularly “over their 
“ doctrine,” the grand foundation on 
which all preaching must be built, yet he 
ever shews himself an enemy to contro¬ 
versy, to frivolous disputes, and idle con¬ 
tention. He directs his converts, not to 
waste the time and strength, which should 
be reserved for great occasions, about 
i words to no profit but subverting the 
hearers. And, perhaps, there has seldom 
been less genuine piety in the church 
than when intricate and theoretical points 
in theology have been most pertinaciously 
discussed. This is not “ contending for 
“ the faith once delivered to the saints,” 
but diverting the attention from faith, 
and alienating the heart from charity. 

We do not mean to censure a spirit 
of enquiry, nor to repress earnestness in 
the solution of difficulties. It is indeed 
04 of 



of the very essence of an enquiring mind 
freely to start doubts, as it is of a learned 
a^d enlightened age rationally to solve 
them. Qo this point we are quite of 
the opinion of a good old Divine, that 
“ nothing is.so certain as that which is 
“ certain after doubts.” But compared 
even with the latter period of religious 
light and information, how far superior 
is our own ? We wlw> have the happiness- 
tp live in thg present age, live, when 
truth has had time to force its way 
through all the obstructions which barred 
up its passage to the heart; ‘to pierce 
through all the obscurities which had. 
been raised about it, to prevent its ac¬ 
cess. to the understandings 

If .we rightly appreciate our advan¬ 
tages, we shall truly find that no country, 
in any. age, was ever placed in a fairer 
position for improvement in wisdom, in 
piety, in happiness. A black cloud in¬ 
deed, charged with sulphureous matter, 
for a long tune was suspended ov#r our 

heads j 
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hteads; but, providentially directed; it 
passed on, and bursting, spread confla¬ 
gration over other lands. By the most 
exact retributive justice, those very 
countries in which the modern Titans 
first assaulted Heaven, became the first 
scene of total desolation. — In other 
places we have seen experiments tried,, 
new in their nature, terrible in their pro¬ 
gress, and worse than fruitless in their 
results. We Irave seen a great nation en¬ 
deavouring to shew the world that they 
could do without God. We have seen 
them exclude the Maker from his own 
creation ! and to complete the opposition 
between their own government, and HiS' 
whom they gloried in dethroning, they 
used their impiously assumed power for 
the extermination of the species which 
he had created, for the destruction of the 
souls whom he had sent his Son to re¬ 
deem. 

Ifj however, in our own age, and per- 
o 5 haps 
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haps in our own country, Christianity has 
ndt only been boldy opposed, but auda¬ 
ciously vilified, it has been only so much 
the more seriously examined, so much 
the more vigorously defended. If its 
truth has been questioned by some, and 
denied by others, it has been only the 
more carefully sifted, the more satisfac¬ 
torily cleared. The clouds In which 
sophistry had sought to envelope it, are 
dispersed; the charges which scepti¬ 
cism had brought against it, are re¬ 
pelled. The facts, arch-like, have been 
strengthened by being trampled upon. 
Infidelity has done iis worst, and by the 
energy of its efforts, and the failure of 
its attempts, has shewn how little it could 
do. 'Wit, and ingenuity, and argument, 
have contributed each its quota to con¬ 
firm the truths which wit, and ingenuity, 
and argument, had undertaken to sub¬ 
vert. Talents on the wrong side have 
elicited superior talents on the right, and 
the champions of the Gospel havi? beaten 

its 
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its assailants with their own weapons. 
Pyrrhonism has been beneficial, for by 
propagating its doubts it has caused them 
to be obviated. Even Atheism itself has 
not been without its uses, for by obtrud¬ 
ing its impieties, it has brought defeat 
on the objections, and abhorrence on 
their abettors. Thus the enemies of our 
faith have done service to our cause, for 
they have not advanced a jingle charge 
against it, which has not been followed 
by complete refutation ; the shaking of 
the torch has caused it to diffuse a clearer 
and stronger light. 

Let us once more resujpe the compa¬ 
rison of our advantages, and the bse we 
make of them, with the advantages and 
the conduct of these ancient servants of 
God, in considering whom, perhaps, we 
mingle envy with our admiration,, How 
fervently did these saints of the Old 
Testament pant for that full blaze of 
light under which we live, and for which 

TOP 
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we are so little thankful! — “I have* 
“ waited for thy salvation, O Lord!”—. 
was the heart-felt apostrophe of a devout 
patriarch. The aged saint who “ waited 
“ for the consolation of Israel, and rap- 
“ turously sung his Nunc dimittis,” —- 
the ancient prophetess, who departed 
not from the temple, who desisted not 
from prayer- day nor night; — the father, 
of the Baptist, who “ blessed the Lord' 
“ God of Israel that he had visited and 
“ redeemed his people * ■” — how small 
were their advantages compared with 
ours! How weak is our faiths how freez¬ 
ing our gratitude, compared with theirs t! 
— They only Beheld in their Saviour a 
feeble infant;— they had not heard, as> 
we have heard, from the most undenia- 
ble authority, the perfections of his life, 
nor the miracles of bis power, nor the. 
works of his meFcy, nor his triumph* 
over death, nor his ascension into Hea¬ 
ven, nor the descent of the Comforter. 

*' Luke, cb. i. f Luke, ch. ii. 
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They had not witnessed a large portion 
®f the globe brought within the Chris¬ 
tian pale by the preaching of that Gos¬ 
pel, the dawn of which so exhilarated 
their overflowing hearts. If full beati¬ 
tude is promised to them who have not 
seen, and yet have believed; what will 
be the state of those who virtually have. 
seen, and yet have not believed ?; 

- Had any patriarch, or saint, who was 
permitted only some rare and transient 
glimpses of the promised blessing-, been- 
allowed, in prophetic vision* to penetrate 
through the long vista of ages^ which lay 
in remote futurity before him —had he* 
been asked, whether if his power concurs 
red with his choice, in what age and in 
what nation he would have wished his lot 
assigned him —is it not more than pro¬ 
bable that he would have replied —in 

GREAT BRITAIN, IN THE BEGINNING OP THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY! " 

May we not venture to assert, that 
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there are at this moment, on the whole, 
more helps and fewer hindrances to the 
operation of Christian piety, than at any 
preceding period? May we not assert, 
that at no time has the genuine religion 
of the Gospel been more precisely de¬ 
fined, more completely stript of human 
inventions, more purified from philoso¬ 
phical infusions on one hand, and on the 
other more cleared from superstitious 
perversions, fanatical intemperance, and 
debasing associations? That there still 
exist among us philosophists and fana¬ 
tics, not a few, we are far from denying ; 
but neither is the distortion of faith in 
the one party nor its subversion in the 
otboPHhe prevailing character j good 
sense and right-mindedness predominate 
in our general views of Christianity. 

If it be objected that there is a very 
powerful aid wanting to the confirmation 
of our faith, which the age of the apostles 
presented — that of miraculous gifts — 
the obvious answer-is, that if they have 

ceased. 
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ceased, it is because they have fully 
answered the end for which they were 
conferred; and is not the withdrawing 
of these extraordinary endowments more 
than compensated by the fulfilment of so 
many of the prophecies of the New Tes¬ 
tament, and the anticipation of the near 
approach of others, yet unaccomplished ? 
In the mean time have we not the perpe¬ 
tual attestation of those living miracles, 
the unaltered state of the Jewish Church, 
and the frequent internal renovation of 
the human heart ? 

There is not a more striking feature in 
the character of the Royal Psalmist, than 
the fervent and reiterated expressions of 
his love and admiration of the Holy 
Scriptures. In what a variety of raptu¬ 
rous strains does be pour out the over¬ 
flowings of his ardent soul!—“ Oh! how 
« I love thy law! — Thy word is a lamp 
“ to tny feet—Oh teach me thy statutes! 
“ Thy words have I hid within my heart 
** -—Open thou mine eyes, that I may see 

** the 
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M the wondrous things of thy law!’*—-- 
To give a full view of his affectionate ef¬ 
fusions, would be to transcribe the larger 
portion of the Psalms. To paraphrase 
his words, would- be to dilute essential 
spirit. 

Let us pausfe a moment, and while we 
admire this holy fervency, let us blush 
at our own ingratitude for advantages so 
superior: let us lament our own want of 
spiritual sensibility. Let us be humbled ; 
at the reflection, how very small was the 
portion of Scriptures with which David 
was acquainted! How comparatively 
little did he know of that divine book, 
yet what holy transport was kindled by 
that little! He knew scarcely more than 
the Pentateuch, and one or two contem- 
porary prophets. Then let us turn our 
eyes to the full revelation under which 
we live, and be grateful for the meridian 
splendour. 


Had David seen, a? we see, the pre¬ 
dictions' 
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dictions of the later prophetical writers, 
those of Isaiah especially, to say nothing 
of his own, fulfilled — had he seen, as 
we have seen, their glorious accomplish¬ 
ment in the New Testament — the in¬ 
carnation and resurrection of Christ,, 
the plenary gift of the Holy Spirit, the 
fulfilment of types, the substantiation 
of shadows, the solution of figures, the 
destruction of Jerusalem, the wide pro¬ 
pagation of the everlasting Gospel, and 
that in far more tongues than were heard 
on the day of Pentecost, — had he seen 
a Bible in every cottage — a little semi¬ 
nary of Christian institution in every 
village — had he beheld the firm esta¬ 
blishment of the Christian Church, no 
longer opposed but supported by secular 
powers, after fiaving conquered opposi¬ 
tion by weapons purely spiritual—had he 
seen a standing ministry conimued in 
a regular succession, from the age of the 
apostles to the present hour —had he 
seen, in addition to these domestic bless¬ 
ings, England emancipating Africa and' 
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evangelizing India, commerce spreading 
her sails to promote civilization, and 
Christianity elevating civilization and 
sanctifying commerce — had the Royal 
Saint witnessed this combination of mer¬ 
cies in one single country, what had his 
feelings been ? 

He who so passionately exclaimed. Oh 
“ how amiable are thy dwellings, thou 
“ Lord of Hosts! — my soul hath a de- 
“ sire and longing to enter into the courts 
“ of the Lord — blessed are they that 
ce dwell in thine house-— one day in thy 
“ courts is better than a thousand — one 
“ thing have 1 desired of the Lord, that 
“ I may dwell in the house of the Lord 
“ all the days of my life, to behold the 
“ fair beauty of the Lord,,and to visit hi* 
“ temple” —- this conqueror of the hea¬ 
then, this denouncer of false gods, 
this chosen monarch of the chosen 
people, this fervent lover of the de¬ 
votions of the Sanctuary,, this hallowed 
poet of Sion, this noble contributor 

to 
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*to our public worship, this man after 
God’s own heart, was not permitted to 
build one single church — we in this 
island only possess ten thousand. 

But some may say, the apostles had 
supernatural supports, which are with¬ 
held from us. Their supports were 
doubtless proportioned to the fervency of 
their faith, and to the extraordinary 
emergencies on which they were called 
out to act. But as we had occasion to 
remark in a former chapter, these assist¬ 
ances seem to have been reserved for 
occasions to which we are not called j and 
to be dispensed to them for others rather 
than for themselves. We do not find that 
they who could cure diseases, were 
exempt from suffering them $ that they 
who could raise others from the dead, 
escaped a violent death themselves. We 
do not find that the aids afforded them, 
were given to extinguish their natural, 
feelings, to lighten their burthens, to 
rescue them from the vicissitudes of a 

painful 
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painful life, from poverty or sorrow, from 
calumny or disgrace. Though Saint 
Paul converted the Philippian Jailor, 
he had nevertheless been his prisoner; 
though he had been the instrument of 
making “ saints even in Caesar’s house* 
“ hold,” he was not delivered from pe¬ 
rishing by Caesar’s sword. 

It does not appear that in their ordinary 
transactions they had the assistance of 
more than the ordinary operations of the 
Spirit. These, blessed be Almighty Good* 
ness! are not limited to prophets or apos¬ 
tles, but promised to all sincere believers 
to the end of the world ; communicated 
in a measure proportioned to their faith, 
and accommodated to their exigencies. 
The treasures of g£aee, unlike all other 
treasures, are not to be exhausted by 
using; but like the multiplication of the 
loaves, more is left to be gathered up- 
after the gift is used, than was imparted, 
in the first instance. 
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CHAP. XXII. 

CONCLUSION. — CURSORY ENQUIRY INTO SOME 
OF THE CAUSES WHICH IMPEDE GENERAL 
IMPROVEMENT. 


JF we, in this favoured country, and at 
this favoured period, are not as inter¬ 
nally happy as we are outwardly prosper¬ 
ous; if we do not reach that elevation 
in piety, if we do not exhibit that con¬ 
sistency of character, which, from the 
advantages of our position might be ex¬ 
pected ; if innumerable providential dis¬ 
tinctions are conferred without being 
proportionally improved; if we are re¬ 
joicing for public blessings without so 
profiting by them as to make advance¬ 
ment in private virtue and personal re¬ 
ligion ; — should we not diligently en¬ 
quire in what particulars our deficiencies 

chiefly 
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chiefly consist, and what are the obstruc¬ 
tions which especially impede our pro* 
gress ? 

That middle course which the luke¬ 
warm Christian takes, be takes partly 
because it seems to carry with it many 
present advantages which the genuine 
Christian-loses. This measured conduct 
obtains for him that general popularity, 
the desire of which is his main spring of 
action. He secures the friendship^ of 
worldly men because he can accommo¬ 
date his taste to their conversation, and 
bend his views to their practices. As he 
is not profligate, the pious, who ar$ 
naturally candid, judge him favourably, 
and entertain hopes of his becoming all 
they wish; so that he unites the credit 
of their good opinion with the pleasure 
derived from the society of the others, 
A neutral character thus converts every 
thing to his own profit, avoids the sustpi* 
cion attached to saints, and the disgrace 
inseparable from sinners. To disoblige 

the 
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the world is, upon his principles, a price 
almost too high for the purchase of hea¬ 
ven itself. Is it not doubtful whether 
he who accounts it so easy a matter to be 
a Christian, is a Christian in reality? To 
such an one, indeed, it is as easy as it is 
pleasant to reckon upon heaven; but can 
any , without faith and without patience, 
befollowersof them, who, “ through faith 
“ and patience, inherit the promises ?** 

The truth is, mere men of the world 
do not conceive a very formidable opinion 
of the real evil of sin; they think slightly 
of it, because it is so common; they even 
think almost favourably, at least they 
think charitably of it, when they see that 
even good men are not altogether exempt 
from it. From carelessness, or an erro¬ 
neous kindness, they entertain a tender 
opinion of what they perceive to be a 
constant attendant on human nature; 
they plead in its vindication, the mercy 
of God, the weakness of man, the power. 

. of 
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of temptation, and are apt to construe a 
strict judgment on the thing into an 
uncharitable harshness 6n the man. For 
this forbearance they expect to be paid 
in kind, to be paid with interest; for 
their very charity is usurious. The least 
religious, however, often resent keenly 
those crimes which offend against so¬ 
ciety ; of sins which affect their own 
interest they are the most forward to seek 
legal redress. But they do not feel that 
some of the worst corruptions are of a 
spiritual nature ; and to those which only 
offend God, they never shew themselves 
tenderly alive. 

But if they were brought to entertain 
ju$t notions of 4he glorious majesty of 
God, they would soon learn to see how 
sin dishonours it: nor could an adequate 
view of his unspeakable holiness fail of 
leading them to a thorough hatred of 
every thing which is in direct opposition 
to it. If, however, their own impure 


vision 
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vision prevents them from perceiving 
how deeply sin must offend the infinite 
purity of God, they might at least be 
awfully convinced of its malignant na¬ 
ture, by contemplating the wide and 
lasting ravages it has made among the 
human race. That can be no inconsi¬ 
derable evil which has been perpetuating 
itself, and entailing misery on its perpe¬ 
trators for nearly six thousand years. 

Many arc too much disposed to con¬ 
found a confident feeling of security 
with religious peace. Conscience, whbse 
suggestions were perhaps once clamorous, 
may, from long neglect, have become 
gradually less and less audible. The 
more obtuse the feelings grow, the les« 
disturbance they give. This moral dead¬ 
ness assumes the name of tranquillity, 
and, as Galgacus said of the Roman con¬ 
querors, in his noble speech on the Gram¬ 
pian hills, “ when they have laid all 
« waste, they call the desolation Peace.” 

VOL. II. P IS 
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Is there not a growing appearance that 
many are substituting for the integrity of 
Christian doctrine as taught in the Gos* 
pel, a religion compounded chiefly of the 
purer elements of deism, amalgamated 
with some of the more popular attributes 
of Christianity ? If the apostle, after all 
his high attainments, was “ determined 
“ to know nothing but Jesus Christ and 
“ him crucified,” shall a deteriorated, 
or, as it is pleased to call itself, a liberal 
Christianity, lead its votaries to be 
Satisfied with knowing every thing ex¬ 
cept him ; that is to be satisfied without 
knowing him in such a manner, as at 
once to believe in him as a prophet, and 
to be ruled by him a& a king; at once to 
obey him as a teacher, and trust in him 
as a Saviour ? 

On the other hand, let 11s remember 
that we may be correct in our creed, 
without possessing a living faith; we may 
be right in our opinions, without any 

cordial 
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cordial concurrence of the heart, or any 
obedient subjugation of the will} we may 
be regular in the forms of devotion, and 
irregular in our passions. We may be 
temperate in what regards the animal 
appetites, and intemperate in the indul¬ 
gence of evil tempers. We may be 
proud of our own orthodoxy, while we 
ridicule a serious spirit in another profes¬ 
sor of the same opinions. We 'may main¬ 
tain a customary habit of prayer, while 
we are destitute of that spirit without 
which prayer is unavailable. May not 
some pray without invoking the media¬ 
tion of the great intercessor ? May he 
not say to some now, as he said to his dis¬ 
ciples, hitherto ye have ashed nothing in 
my name. We do not mean so invoking 
him as to round the closing period with 
his name, but so regarding him, as to 
make him the general medium of our 
intercourse with heaven. 


And is it not an increasing evil, that 
p a there 
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there seems to prevail among some a ha¬ 
bit, so to speak, of generalizing religion, 
of melting down the peculiar principles 
of Christianity, till its grand truths are 
blended in the fusion, and come out of 
the crucible without any distinctive cha¬ 
racter ? A fundamental doctrine of our 
religion is, with many, grown not only 
into disuse but discredit. But unless a 
man can seriously say that his natural 
powers are fully effectual for his practical 
duties, that he is uniformly able of him¬ 
self to pursue the right which he approves, 
and to avoid the wrong which he con¬ 
demns, and to surmount the evil which 
he laments, and to resist the temptations 
which he feels; it should seem that he 
ought in reason to be deeply thankful for 
that divine aid which the Gospel pro¬ 
mises, and on which St. Paul descants 
with such perpetual emphasis; that he 
ought gladly to implore its communi¬ 
cation by the means prescribed by this 
great apostle. 

If 
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If a man does not set up on his own 
strength; if he cannot live upon his own 
resources; if he finds that his good in¬ 
tentions are often frustrated, his firmest 
purposes forgotten, his best resolutions 
broken; if he feels that he cannot change 
his own heart; if he believes that there 
is a real spiritual assistance offered, and 
that the communication of this aid is pro¬ 
mised to fervent prayer ; it should seem 
to follow, as a necessary consequence, 
that this interior sentiment would lower 
his opinion of himself, change his notions 
of the Divine character, diminish his 
feeling of self-dependence, loosen his 
attachment to sense, make him more 
indifferent to human opinion, and more 
solicitous for the favour of God. This 
humbling, yet elevating intercourse with 
heaven, would seem to convince him 
feelingly, that of himself he can do 
nothing, that human estimation can con¬ 
fer no intrinsic value, because it cannot 
make us what we are not; and that we 
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are in reality, only what we are in the 
sight of God. 

There is another cause which hurts the 
interests of religion. Injurious names 
are reciprocally given to the most impe¬ 
rious duties ; parties take different sides, 
and match them each against the other, 
as if they were opposite interests. But 
no power of words can alter the nature 
of things. Good works are not Popery ; 
nor is faith Methodism. Yet is not a 
spiritual litigation vigorously carried on 
between two principles, both of which 
are of the very essence of the Gospel, 
and bound up therein in the most in¬ 
timate and indissoluble union ? Let us 
not reject a truth because it is misre¬ 
presented by those who do not under¬ 
stand it. We know that a learned 
Bishop was condemned by an ignorant 
Pope for propagating no worse a heresy 
than that there were Antipodes. 


Many, 
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Many, again, desire to be religious, but 
suffer the desire to die away without any 
effort to substantiate it; without any cor¬ 
dial adoption of the means which might 
produce the effect. Yet, with this inope¬ 
rative desire, the languid Christian quiets 
conscience, and is satisfied with referring 
to this unproductive wish as an evidence 
of his sincerity. — The effect is similar to 
that of a deceitful anodyne, which lulls 
pain without removing its cause. There. 
ave those who may be said to swallow 
religion as something which they are told 
it is their duty to take in order to do 
them good. They therefore receive it in 
the lump, and then dismiss it from their 
thoughts as a thing done. It is no won¬ 
der if the success is proportioned to the 
measure. But would the apostle have 
so strenuously insisted on the necessity 
of being “ renewed from day to day 
if there were any definite day in which it 
could be affirmed that the work had been 
accomplished ? And can any thing short 
r 4 of 
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of such accomplishment justify us in 
desisting to press forward after it ? 

If then we would embrace Christianity 
as a life-giving principle, we must ex¬ 
amine it analytically, wc must resolve it 
into the several parts of which it is com¬ 
pounded, instead of considering it as a 
nostrum, the effect of which is to be pro¬ 
duced by our ignorance of the ingredients 
of which it is made up. To subscribe 
articles of faith, without knowing what 
consequences they involve — to be satis¬ 
fied with having them propounded, with¬ 
out entering into the spirit of our obli¬ 
gation to obey them — to acknowledge 
their truth, without examining our own 
interest in them, is not only to be an im¬ 
perfect, but an irrational Christian. 

While the political and moral improve¬ 
ment of the world around us seems, in 
many respects, to be consentaneously ad¬ 
vancing, let not us, of this highly distin¬ 
guished 
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guished land, frustrate the grand objects 
which we have been the honoured instru¬ 
ments of establishing. Britain presents 
a spectacle, on which, if the world gazes 
with an admiring, it will gaze also with 
a scrutinizing eye. Those whom we have 
•served and saved will jealously enquire— 
for the obliged are not the least prying 
— Whetherwe live up to the high tonewe 
assume ? — Whether we obey the gospel 
we extol ? — Whether we are religious in 
person, or by proxy ?— Whether all who 
disperse the scriptures read them ? — May 
not the critical observer be inclined to 
parody the interrogatories of our apostle 
to the censorious Jews * : — Thou that 
sayest another should not swear, art thou 
guilty of prophane levity ? — Thou that 
sayest a man should keep the sixth and 
seventh commandments, dost thou shrink 
from duelling and libertinism ?—-Thou, 


* 2 Romans, xxi. 22. 
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who holdest out a fair example in at¬ 
tending the solemnities of the Sunday 
morning’s worship, dost thou attend 
likewise the unhallowed festivities of the 
evening ? — Thou that art valiant in the 
field, art thou also “ valiant for the 
“ truth?”—Thou who, professing “ pure 
‘ c religion and undefiled,” visitest the 
fatherless and widow with thy purse, 
dost thou keep thyself “ unspotted from 
“ the world ?” — Let it be observed that 
these are hypothetical questions, not rash 
accusations. 

The public munificence and private 
bounties of this age and country have 
outgone all example. An almost bound¬ 
less benevolence has annihilated all dis¬ 
tinction of religion and of party, of 
country and of colour; no difference of 
opinion, no contrariety of feeling has 
checked its astonishing operation, has 
chilled its ardent flame. No object is 
too vast for its grasp, none is too minute 

for 
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for its attention. The moral energies of 
the country have kept pace with the 
military and political. Charity, too, has 
been intimately connected with religion, 
and we may hope it is to the growth of 
the latter principle, that we are to ascribe 
the former practical effect. 

It remains with us to give substantial 
proof that the right practice has flowed 
from the true principle. Let us never 
give occasion to the members of another 
church to infer that even Protestants are 
not practically averse from the purchase 
of indulgences. Let us not give them 
the slightest cause for imputing to any 
of our acts of beneficence a spirit of com¬ 
mutation. Let them not see that sobriety, 
purity, and self-controul, are considered 
by any of us as minor statutes in the 
Christian code: let it not be said that 
personal holiness is laid asleep by the 
soothing blandishments of liberal pro¬ 
fession ; by the misapplied tenderness of. 

r 6 candid 
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candid construction; by a toleration 
which justifies the doing much that is not 
right ourselves, because we make large 
allowances for whatever is wrong in 
others. To judge charitably is a Chris¬ 
tian precept; but religion no more per¬ 
mits us to judge falsely than to act cen- 
surably. To the affluent it is cheaper, and 
to the inconsiderate it is easier, to relieve 
others than to deny themselves. Let 
them remember, however, that though to 
give liberally is nobly right j yet to act 
consistently is indispensably requisite, if 
we would make that which is in itself 
right acceptable to God; and let even 
the most benevolent never fail to reflect, 
that nothing can swell the tide of charity 
to its full flow but self-denial. 

If some among us were to make their 
public bounties the measure of their 
domestic conduct, it would be setting up 
for themselves a high practical standard: 
yet it might be lair to make* it so. Such 
13 liberal 
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liberal persons might do well to consider 
how far, in every subscription they pay, 
they do not give a sort of public pledge 
of their general practice ; and how far, 
in order to be honest, they are not bound 
to redeem the deposit by their general 
correctness. Is it not a species of deceit 
to appear better than we are ? And do 
we not virtually practise this deceit when 
our self-government is obviously not of 
a piece with our liberality ? 

Do we then undervalue charity ? God 
forbid. Charily is a grace so peculiarly 
Christian, that it is said to have been 
practised in those countries only where 
Revelation has been enjoyed either by 
possession or tradition. Of the histo¬ 
rians of ancient times who have trans¬ 
mitted to us the fame of their military 
skill, their political glory, their literary 
talents, their public spirit, or domestic 
virtues, none have made any mention of 
their charitable institutions j—none have 
made any mention of a great nation 

receiving 
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receiving into its bosom, in the moment 
of imminent danger, of foreign war, 
and pressing domestic distress, myriads 
of exiles from the enemy’s country; — 
of their receiving and supporting thou¬ 
sands upon thousands of the priesthood 
of a religion so hostile to their own, as 
scarcely to allow them to believe that 
there was salvation for their benefactors. 

Benevolence is the most lovely asso¬ 
ciate of the other Christian virtues. We 
mistake only when we adopt her as their 
substitute. Excellence in this grand 
article is so far from procuring a dispen¬ 
sation from the other graces of piety, 
that she only raises the demand for their 
loftier exercise. In the Christian race, 
however, the fleeter virtue must not 
slacken her speed lest her competitors 
should be distanced. No; the lagging 
attributes must quicken theirs. 

We trust that we have not*, in any 
part of this little work, attempted to de¬ 
grade 
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grade human reason. Is it degrading 
any quality or faculty, to assign to it its 
proper place, to ascribe to it its pre¬ 
cise value ? Reason and religion accord 
as completely in practice as in principle; 
and is it not a subject of gratitude to 
God, that as there is nothing in Chris¬ 
tian belief, so there is nothing in Chris¬ 
tian practice, but what is consonant to 
views purely rational. Every disorder, 
irregularity, and excess, which religion 
prohibits, is as contrary to our comfort, 
health, and happiness here, as it is fatal 
to our eternal interests j and should be 
equally avoided on the ground of natu¬ 
ral and spiritual judgment. — Nay, if 
Christians are accused by the infidel of 
selfish motives, in obeying God for their 
own interest; is there not more ab¬ 
surdity in disobeying Him, when, by so 
doing, we forfeit every thing which a 
well-directed self-love would shew to be 
our highest advantage, and which com¬ 
mon sense,* human prudence, worldly 
wisdom, would teach us to pursue. 


Saint 
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Saint Paul combats all those partiali¬ 
ties of judgment which arise from the 
understanding submitting itself to the 
will, from conviction yielding to incli¬ 
nation. As it was the truth of the prin¬ 
ciple, the rectitude of the act, which de¬ 
termined his judgment, so we read him 
to little purpose, if the same qualities do 
not also determine ours. But men sub¬ 
mit to unexamined predilections; they 
do not allow themselves to be convinced 
of any thing with which they are not 
first pleased. Practical errors are rarely 
adopted from conviction, but almost al¬ 
ways from inclination. 

Our apostle frequently includes “ lovers 
** of their ownselves” in his catalogue 
of grievous offenders. He considers 
selfishness as a state of mind inconsistent 
with Christianity'. No other religion, 
indeed, had ever shewn that it was sin¬ 
ful ; no other had ever taught its fol¬ 
lowers to resist it; no other had fur¬ 
nished arms against it, had enabled its 

disciples 
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disciples to conquer it. Yet, may we 
not venture to assert, that among the 
prominent faults of this our age, is a 
growing selfishness. — We mean not that 
sullen selfishness which used to display 
itself in penurious habits, in shabby par¬ 
simony, and a sordid frugality, which 
received part of its punishment in the 
self-inflicted severities of its votary, and 
part in the discredit and contempt which 
attended it. But we mean, that luxu¬ 
rious selfishness which has its own gra¬ 
tification in the vanity it indulges ; and 
its own reward in the envy which it se¬ 
cretly awakens, in the admiration which 
it openly excites. 

The tide of an increased and increas¬ 
ing dissipation, gorgeous, costly, and 
voluptuous beyond all precedent, has 
swept away the mounds and ramparts 
within which prudence in expence, and 
sobriety in manners, had heretofore con¬ 
fined it. Strange! that fashion and 
custom, and the example of others, are 

brought 
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brought forward as a vindication by 
beings, who know they must be them¬ 
selves individually responsible for the 
errors and the sins into which they are 
plunged by imitation, as well as by ori¬ 
ginal evil. — Numbers are pleaded as a 
valid apology for being carried headlong 
down the torrent. — But have we ever 
heard that the plague was thought a 
slighter distemper from the greatness of 
the numbers infected ! On the contrary, 
is not the extent of the ravage its most 
alarming symptom ? And is not the 
weekly diminution in the numbers pub¬ 
licly registered as the only signal of re¬ 
turning health ? 

God has blessed the late unparalleled 
exertions of this country with a propor¬ 
tionate success. Honour and glory crown 
our land. But honour and glory are not 
primary stars, they borrow their lustre 
from that immortal principle which is 
the fountain of all moral illumination. —- 
Let us bear in mind, that to be prosper¬ 
ous 
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ous without piety, or joyful without gra¬ 
titude, or thankful without repentance, 
or penitent without amendment, is to 
forfeit the favour of Him from whom all 
prosperity is derived. — We are told in 
the oracles of God, that the corruptions 
of an irreligious nation converted bless¬ 
ings into sins, when “ pride and abun¬ 
dance of idleness” were the ungrateful 
returns for “ fulness of bread.” 

Though we no longer perceive that 
open alienation from God, so apparent 
in the commencement of the French Re¬ 
volution, yet, do we perceive that return 
to Him which the restoration of our pro¬ 
sperity demands ? Has the design of the 
Almighty, in visiting us with the calami¬ 
ties of a protracted war, been answered 
by a renunciation of the sins for which it 
was sent? Has his goodness, in putting 
a happy period to these calamities, been 
practically acknowledged?—acknowledg¬ 
ed, not merely by the public recognition 
of a wisely appointed day, but by a 

visible 
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visible reformation of our habits and 
manners ? 

v 

We are now most imperatively called 
upon to give unequivocal proof that our 
devotion in the late twenty years succes¬ 
sion of national fasts had some meaning 
in it beyond the bare compliance with 
authority, beyond the mere impulse of 
terror. Let it not be inferred, from any 
apparent slackness of principle, that ours 
\vas the prayer of nature for relief, more 
than of grace for pardon ; the cry for 
escape from danger, rather than for deli¬ 
verance from sin. 

As God has abundantly granted us all 
the temporal blessings for which we then 
solicited, let us give full proof that our 
petitions were spiritual as well as politi¬ 
cal ; as He, in pity, has withdrawn the 
anger of his chastisements, let us, in gra¬ 
titude, take away the provocation of our 
offences. He has long tried us with cor¬ 
rection 5 he is now trying us with mercies. 

If, 
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If, as we are told, when his judgments 
are in the earth, we should learn right¬ 
eousness^ what should we not learn, what 
should we not practise, when blessings 
are accumulated upon us — blessings, 
more multiplied in their number, more 
ample in their extent, more valuable in 
their nature, more fraught with present 
advantages, more calculated for pur eter¬ 
nal good, than ever were experienced 
by our ancestors in any period of our 
history ? 

Let us not triumphantly compare our¬ 
selves with worse nations, unless we knew 
what use they would have made of mer¬ 
cies which we have neglected; let us not 
glory in our superiority to countries who 
have had to plead a bad government and 
a worse religion. To be better than those 
who are bad is a low superiority now, and 
will not be admitted as a reason tor our 
acquittal hereafter. Corrupt Tyre, pro¬ 
fligate Zidon, whose extinction the pro¬ 
phet Ezekiel had r: dieted iu the most 

portentous 
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portentous menaces, were pronounced 
by Infinite Compassion to be far less cri¬ 
minal than the instructed people to whom 
the pathetic admonition was addressed. 
If blindness and ignorance might be of¬ 
fered as a plea for those heathen cities, 
what should extenuate the guilt of the 
enlightened regions of Galilee ? 

It was on the most solemn of all occa¬ 
sions, that of a description of the gene¬ 
ral resurrection, that St. Paul breaks in 
on his own awful discussion, to suggest 
the “ corruption of manners” inseparable 
from “ evil communications.” Does it 
not give an alarming idea of his serious 
view of the subject, that he should so 
intimately connect it with the immediate 
concerns of the eternal world ? Can we 
safely separate a cause and a conse¬ 
quence which he has so indissolubly 
joined ? 

As the joy felt by the patriarchal family 
in the afk, when the bird of peace, with 
7 its 
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its symbol in her mouth, returned to this 
little remnant of an annihilated world — 
such, in its kind, was the joy experienced 
when the voice of the charmer was re¬ 
cently heard on our shores, and through¬ 
out an almost desolated quarter of the 
globe. But let not our own country for¬ 
get that this peace, so fervently desired, 
and so graciously accorded, may, by our 
neglecting to improve the blessing, be¬ 
come more fatally and irretrievably inju¬ 
rious, than that state of hostility which 
we have so long and so justly deplored. 
Let us not forget that the shutting of 
the gates of the temple of Janus, by open¬ 
ing those of Paris, may only have changed 
the nature, while it has deteriorated the 
character, of the warfare. 

What incantation is there in the name 
of Peace that could, as by the touch ofa 
magician’s wand, produce at once a total 
revolution in the character of a people, 
and in our opinion of them ? What charm 
is there in a sound that could so trans¬ 
form 
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form a great nation, abandoned for a 
quarter of a century to boundless vice, 
and avowed infidelity, as to render fami¬ 
liar intercourse with them profitable, or 
their society even safe; which could 
instantaneously convert this scene of 
alarm, into a scene of irresistible attrac¬ 
tion — could cause at once this land of 
terror to be desired as impatiently, and 
sought as impetuously, as if it had been 
the Land of Promise ? 

Will the borrowed glory, or rather the 
stolen renown, arising from pilfered pic¬ 
tures, or plundered, statues-—will the 
splendour of public buildings, buildings 
cemented with the blood of millions — 
with all the works of art, however exqui¬ 
site, atone for the degradation of the hu¬ 
man, and it may be almost said the ex¬ 
tinction of the Christian, character ? Will 
marbles, and paintings, and edifices ex¬ 
piate the utter contempt of morality, with 
all the other still lingering effects of the 
legal abolition of Christianity and the 

public 
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public disavowal of God ? Will the flower 
of England, the promising sons and 
blooming daughters of our nobles and our 
gentry, reap a measure of improvement 
from these exhibitions of genius, which 
may be likely to compensate for the per¬ 
nicious associations with which they may 
be accompanied ? 

Have we forgotten, that the mother 
of the fine arts, licentious Greece, in¬ 
jured Rome in her vital interests, her 
character, her honour, and her principles, 
more irretrievably than all her losses 
during her military conflict with them 
had done ? — that this great people, the 
England of antiquity, nevei*lost sight of 
her grandeur, never sacrificed her supe¬ 
riority, but when she stooped to imitate 
the vices, to adopt the manners, and to 
import the philosophy of the vanquished 
enemy; and in short, that Greece amply 
revenged herself on her conqueror by a 
contact, which communicated an inex¬ 
tinguishable moral contagion ? 

VOL. II. Q To 
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To revert to a remoter, and a higher 
source; did not the chosen people of God 
suffer more essentially in their most im¬ 
portant interests, by their familiar com¬ 
munications, after their conquest, with 
the polluted Canaanites, than in their 
long and perilous warfare with them ? 

Let not these necessary enquiries be 
construed into the language of vulgar 
prejudice, into the unchristian wish to 
perpetuate an unjustifiable aversion to a 
nation, because they have been our poli¬ 
tical enemies. We feel no desire, like 
the Carthaginian father, to entail oili- 
own hatred on our offspring, to make 
our posterityavow interminable hostility 
to a people, because their predecessors 
have suffered by them. We have no 
wish to persist in personal alienation 
from any country, especially from one, 
which Divine Providence has made our 
nearest neighbour. — It would be equally 
weak and wicked. 


But 
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But may we not venture, with all dif¬ 
fidence, to ask, should not there be a 
little space allowed them, after their 
deep pollution, to perform that quaran¬ 
tine, which even our ships are obliged 
to undergo before we receive them on 
our own shores ? May we not further 
ask, in the present instance, if by plung¬ 
ing into the infection on theirs, we do 
not fearfully aggravate the peril of the 
pestilence! 

In these observations we are conscious 
of wandering into illimitable topics — 
topics which may appear irrelevant to our 
general object. It is fit we should re¬ 
sume that object, and draw to a close. 

Let us observe, for our own imitation, 
that what Saint Paul might.be called to 
do, or to suffer, in the intermediate 
stages to his final rest, he knew not, 
nor was he solicitous to know. Of 
one thing he was assured, that a day was 
coming when, whatever now appeared 
q 2 mysterious 
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mysterious would be made clear. While 
others only knew Him of whom they had 
heard, he knew Him in whom he believed. 
He desired no other ground of confi¬ 
dence. All those superior concerns, on 
■which his heart was set, lay beyond the 
grave ; lay in the hands of Him to whom 
he had trusted all which he accounted 
valuable. The soul which he had com¬ 
mitted to his Saviour, he knew that this 
Saviour “ was able to preserve against 
“ that day.” Swallowed up in the gran¬ 
deur of the thought, he disregards the 
common forms of speech, and leaves it to 
bis friend to supply whatwas rather under¬ 
stood than expressed— vchat day he meant. 

If it is astonishing that any should dis¬ 
believe a religion, which has such unpar- 
ralleled attestations to its truth, as the 
religion which Saint Paul preached, is it 
not far more astonishing that, professing 
not to have any doubt of its truth, any 
should continue to live as if they be¬ 
lieved it to be false} that any should 

live 
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live without habitual reference to that 
day , to which his writings so repeatedly 
point, without labouring after a practical 
conviction of that paramount doctrine 
on which he so unweariedly descants, 
the benefits of the death of Christ ? 

This doctrine our Apostle ha$, beyond 
all other writers, irmfragably proved to 
be the only argument of real efficacy 
against our own fear of death. All the 
reasonings of philosophy, all the motives 
drawn from natural religion, all the self- 
complacent retrospection of our own vir¬ 
tues, afford no substantial support against 
it. This great doctrine, as the apostle 
also repeatedly proves, supplies the only 
principle which can set us above the sor¬ 
rows of life. Mere moral sentiment often 
raises us above the grosser corruptions 
of sense, but it does not raise us above 
the entanglements of the world ; it does 
uot lift us above perplexing fears and 
anxious solicitudes^ it does not raise us 
above the agitations of desire $ it does 
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not rescue us from the doubts and haras* 
sings of an unsettled mind, it does not 
deliver us from the pangs of an awakened 
conscience. A mere moral taste may 
sustain character and support credit, but 
it does not produce present holiness, nor 
peace, nor a hope full of immortality. 
It neither communicates strength to 
obey, nor power to resist, nor a heart to 
love, nor, a will to serve. 

Let us then study with holy Paul, that 
Gospel wherein the true secret of hap¬ 
piness, as well as the great mystery of 
godliness, is revealed. Our Divine 
Teacher does not say read, but search 
the Scriptures. Its doctrines are of ever¬ 
lasting interest. All the great objects 
of history lose their value, as through 
the lapse of time they recede farther 
.from us j but those of the book of God 
. are commensurate with the immortality 
of our nature. All existing circum¬ 
stances, as they relate to this world 
merely lose their importance as they 
5 lose 
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lose their novelty; they even melt in air 
as they pass before us. 

While we are discussing events they 
cease to be; while we are criticising 
customs they become obsolete j while 
we are adopting fashions they vanish ; 
while we are condemning or defending 
parties they change sides. While we 
are contemplating feuds, opposing fac¬ 
tions, or deploring revolutions, they are 
extinct. Of created things, mutability 
is their character at the best, brevity 
their duration at the longest. But 
“ the word of the Lord endureth for 
“ ever.” All that the heart craves, that 
word supplies. This state of things is 
all instability ; the Gospel points “ to 
“ a city which hath foundations.” Here 
we have, beyond any other age or peo¬ 
ple, seen the kingdoms of this world 
transferred, depopulated, destroyed : 
there we are promised a kingdom which 
cannot be moved. 
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With Holy Paul then let us take the 
Bible for the subject of our meditation, 
for the ground of our prayer, the rule of 
our conduct, the anchor of our hope, the 
standard of our faith. Let us seriously 
examine whether this faith is built on 
the same eternal basis with that of the 
apostle, whose character we have been 
contemplating, whether we are endea¬ 
vouring to erect upon it a superstructure 
of practical goodness worthy of the broad 
and sure foundation ? 

Let us close our frequent reference to 
Saint Paul as a pattern for general imit¬ 
ation, by repeating one question illus¬ 
trative of those opposite qualities which 
ought to meet in every Christian. If 
the most zealous advocate for spiritual 
influences were to select, from all the 
writers of sacred antiquity, the most dis¬ 
tinguished champion of his great cause, 
on whom would he fix his choice ? And 
if the most strenuous assertor of the duty 
of personal activity in moral virtue were 

to 
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to chose from all mankind the man who 
most completely exemplified this charac¬ 
ter in himself, where must he search ? 
Would not the two antagonists, when they 
met in the field of controversy, each in 
defence of his favourite tenet, find that 
they had fixed on the same man, — Paul 
the Apostle of the Gentiles? If then we 
propose him as our model, let us not rest 
till something of the same combination 
be formed in ourselves. 

To this end let us diligently study his 
Epistles, in which the great doctrines of 
Salvation are amply unfolded, and the 
mode of its attainment completely de¬ 
tailed. In contemplating the works of 
this great master of the human mind, we 
more than perceive, we feel , their appli- 
cablencss to all times, places, circum¬ 
stances, and persons ; and this, not only 
because the Word of Eternal Life is 
always the same ; but because the human 
heart, which that word reveals to itself, 
is still the same also. We behold, as in 
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a mirror, the fidelity, we had almost said 
the identity, of his representation, —face 
answering to face. We feel that we are 
personally interested in every feature he 
delineates. He lets us into tlie secrets 
of our own bosoms. He discloses'to us 
the motives of our own conduct. He 
touches the true springs of right and 
wrong, lays bare the moral quality of 
actions, brings every object to the true 
point of comparison with each other, and 
all to the genuine standard of the unerr¬ 
ing Gospel. By him we are clearly 
taught that the same deed done from the 
desire of pleasing God, or the desire of 
popular favour, becomes as .different in 
the eye of religion, as any two actions in 
the eye of men. 

There we shall see also, that Saint 
Paul evinced the sincerity of his eternal 
hopes by constantly preparing himself 
for their fruition. These hopes shaped 
his conduct, these hopes moulded his spi¬ 
rit to a resemblance of the state he hoped 

for: 
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,for: and he best proved his belief that 
there really was such a state, by labouring 
to acquire the dispositions which might 
qualify him for its enjoyment. Without 
this aim, without this effort, without 
this perseverance, his faith would have 
been fruitless, his hope delusive, his pro¬ 
fession hypocrisy, and his “ preaching 
“ vain.” 

Let us image to ourselves the Saviour 
of the world, holding up professing 
Christians as a living exemplification of 
his religion ; of that religion which he 
taught by his doctrines and ratified by 
his blood. Let us represent him to our 
imaginations as referring to the lives of 
his followers for the truth of his word. 
Do we not tremble at such a responsibi¬ 
lity ? Do we not shrink from such a 
comparison ? Arc we not alarmed at the 
bare idea of bringitvgf reproach on his 
Gospel, or dishonour on his name ? 

, Christians! why would you wait till 

you 
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you arrive at heaven, before you contri¬ 
bute to the great end of every dispen¬ 
sation, — namely, that God may be glori¬ 
fied in his Saint *, and admired in all 
them that believe ? Even now, something 
of that assimilation should be taking 
place, which will be perfected when 
** wc shall sec Iliin as lie is,” and 
which will never take place if the re¬ 
semblance begin not here. Beatification 
is only the finishing of the likeness. In¬ 
tuition will only complete the transfor¬ 
mation. 


HIE END. 


Strawn f&d PrMton, 
Ennuis-Street, tewtoe. 
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PREFACE. 


TT is with no little diffidence that the 
Writer of the following pages ven¬ 
tures to submit them to the public eye. 
She comes “ in weakness and in 
“ fear, and in much trembling.”. She 
is fully aware that whoever pretends to 
institute an enquiry into the Character, 
and especially into the Writings, of the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles, in a man¬ 
ner at all adequate to the dignity and 
excellence of both, should possess many 
and high requisites to which she can 
make out no fair title. It would, how¬ 
ever, be entirely superfluous to insist on 
her incompetency to the proper execution 
of such a work, on her deficiencies in 
ancient learning, Biblical criticism, and 
deep theological knowledge; because the 
sagacity of the reader would not fail to 
A3 be 



be beforehand with her avowal in detect¬ 
ing them. It may, however, serve as 
some apology for the boldness of the 
present undertaking, that these little 
volumes are not of a critical but of a 
practical nature. 

On the doctrinal portion, more espe¬ 
cially, of Saint Paul’s Epistles, such a 
multitude of admirable discourses have 
been composed, that to have attempted 
to add to their number without reaching 
their excellence, would have been as 
unnecessary as it might have been pre¬ 
sumptuous. On the practical part also, 
much has been ably and usefully written. 
Dissertations, commentaries, treatises, 
and sermons, however, though of superior 
merit, have not worn out the subject; 
and elucidations of his writings, whether 
they relate to doctrine or to practice, 
cannot in any point of view, be under- 
taken without exhibiting new proofs of 
those inestimable treasures they contain. 

They 
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They are a golden mine, in which the 
diligent workman, the deeper he digs, the 
more he will discover; the farther he 
examines, the more he will find. Rich 
veins, hitherto unheeded, will overpay 
his labours, will continue to pour out 
upon him their fresh abundance of pre¬ 
cious ore. Even the present explorer, 
who had no skill to penetrate his depths, 
has been sometimes surprized at the 
opulence, which lay upon the surface, 
and of which she had not before, per¬ 
haps, fully estimated the value. 

There are, it is true, passages in the 
works of this great Apostle, (but they are 
of rare occurrence, and bear no pro¬ 
portion to such as are obvious,) which 
have been interpreted in a different and 
even contradictory manner by men, 
who, agreeing in the grand essentials of 
Christianity, may be allowed to differ on 
a few abstruse points, without any im¬ 
peachment of the piety on either side. If 
a 4 one 
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one. must be mistaken, both may be siil- 
cerfe. If either be wrong, both doubtless 
desire to be right; add, happily for man-' 
land, we shall all be ultimately tried 
by a Judge, who is a searcher of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart; in 
whose sight the reciprocal exercise of 
Christian charity may be more accept¬ 
able than that entire uniformity of senti¬ 
ment which would supersede the occa¬ 
sion of its exercise. “ What I know 
** not^ teach Thou me,” is a petition 
which even the wisest are not too wise to 
offer; and they who have preferred it 
with the most effect, are, of all others, 
the persons' who will judge the most ten¬ 
derly of the different views, or uninten¬ 
tional misconceptions, of the opposite 
party. 

That conquest in debate over a Chris.- 
tian adversary, which is achieved at the 
expence of the Christian temper, will 
always be dearly purchased; and, though 

a tri- 



a triumph so obtained may discomfit the 
opponent, it will afford no moral triumph 
to the conqueror. 

Waving, therefore, both from disin¬ 
clination and inability, whatever passages 
may be considered as controversial, the 
Writer has confined herself to endeavour, 
though, it must be confessed, imperfectly 
and superficially, to bring forward Saint 
Paul’s character as a model for our gene¬ 
ral imitation, and his practical writings 
as a storehouse for our general instruc¬ 
tion, avoiding whatever might be con¬ 
sidered as a ground for the discussion of 
any point not immediately tending to 
practical utility. 

It may be objected to her plan, that it 
is not reasonable to propose for general 
imitation a character so highly gifted, so 
peculiarly circumstanced, — an inspired 
Apostle, — a devoted Martyr. But it is 
the principal design of these pages,—a 

design 
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design which it may be thought is too fre¬ 
quently avowed in them, — to shew that 
our common actions are to be performed, 
and our common trials sustained, in some¬ 
what of the same spirit and temper with 
those high duties and those unparalleled 
sufferings to which Saint Paul was called 
out; and that every Christian, in his 
measure and degree, should exhibit some¬ 
what of the dispositions inculcated by 
that religion of which the Apostle Paul 
was the brightest human example, as well 
as the most illustrious human teacher. 

The Writer is persuaded that many 
read the Epistles of Saint Paul with deep 
reverence for the station they hold in the 
Inspired Oracles, without consideringthat 
they are at the same time supremely 
excellent for their unequalled applicable¬ 
ness to life and manners; that many, 
while they highly respect the Writer, 
think him too high for ordinary use. It 
has, therefore. Jjeen her particular object 
14 in 
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in the present work, not iijdeed to 
diminish the dignity of the Apostle, but 
to diminish, in one sense, the distance at 
which we are apt to hold so exalted a 
model; to draw him into a more intimate 
connection with ourselves; to let him 
down, as it were, not to our level, but to 
our familiarity. To induce us to resort 
to him, not only on the great demands 
and trying occurrences of life, but to 
bring both the writings and the conduct 
of this distinguished Saint to mix with 
bur common concerns, to incorporate the 
doctrines which he teaches, the princi¬ 
ples which he exhibits, and the precepts 
which he enjoins, into our ordinary habits, 
into our every-day practice j to consider 
him not only^as the Writer who has the 
most ably and successfully unfolded the 
sublime truths of our Divine religion, 
and as the Instructor who has supplied 
us with the noblest system of the higher 
ethics, bnt who has even condescended 

to 
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to extend his code to the more minute 
exigencies and relations of familiar life. 

It will, perhaps, be objected to the 
Writer of these pages, that she has shewn 
too little method in her distribution of 
. the parts of her subject, and too little 
system in her arrangement of the whole; 
that she has expatiated Jx>o largely on 
some points, passed over others too 
slightly, and left many unnoticed; toat 
she has exhibited no history of the life, 
and observed no regular order in her 
reference to the actions, of the Apostle. 
She can return no answer to these anti¬ 
cipated charges, but that, as she never 
aspired to the dignity of an Expositor, 
so she never meant to enter into the 
details of the Biographer. 

Formed as they are upon the most ex¬ 
tensive views of the nature of man, it is 
no wonder that the writings of Saint Paul 

have 



have been read with the same degree of 
interest, by Christians of every name, 
age, and nation; the principles they 
contain, are in good truth absolute and 
universal: and whilst this circumstance 
renders them of general obligation, it 
enables us, even in the remotest gener¬ 
ation, to judge of the skilfulness of his 
addresses to the understanding, and to 
feel the aptitude of his appeals to the 
heffrt. 

To the candour of the reader,— a can¬ 
dour which, though perhaps she has too 
frequently tried, and too long solicited, 
she has, however, never yet failed to ex¬ 
perience,— she commits this little work. 
If it should set one human being on 
the consideration of objects hitherto ne¬ 
glected, she will account that single cir¬ 
cumstance, success ; — nay, she will be 
reconciled even to failure, if that failure 
should stimulate some more enlightened 
mind, some more powerful pen, to supply. 
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in a future work on the same subject, the 
deficiencies of which she has been guilty, 
to rectify the errors which she may have 
committed, to rescue the cause which she 
may have injured. 

Barley-Wood, 

January 20, 1815 . 
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